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INTRODUCTORY. 



Dear Classmates : — In accordance with the vote unanimously passed at 
the 35th Anniversary Meeting of the Class of 1842, requesting the under- 
signed to prepare and print a new Biographical Record of the Class — one that 
should give as full and complete biographical sketches of the deceased mem- 
bers as could well be obtained, and at the same time present its living mem- 
bers, in their several professions, pursuits, business avocations and official 
stations, familiarly before the Class for recognition — he respectfully reports 
that he has attended to the duty assigned him with as much expedition as he 
could well use and as much success as he could reasonably have expected, 
considering all the disadvantages and discouragements that confronted him at 
the outset of the undertaking. It was stated, at the meeting referred to, that 
Mrs. Professor Hadley (then and still in Europe) had been unable to find 
among her late husband's papers any Class " notes " not embraced in the 
Record printed by him in 1857. This rendered it necessary to go back to the 
Record of that year and work up such biographical material as could be 
obtained by direct communication with the living members of the Class, and 
by conferring with the families, relatives and friends of the deceased members. 
After a period of over twenty years' silence resting upon many of the dead, 
and without the correct Post Office address of more than one-third of the 
living, it will not be questioned that the labor of gathering the material was 
very much greater than that of preparing it for the press when gathered. It is 
due to the dead, however, to say that, through the loving offices of relatives 
and friends, they have responded much more promptly and satisfactorily than 
the living, and occasioned the writer much less annoyance and vexation of 
spirit. 

To as many of the living as responded promptly to his circular letter, sent 
out in July last, he tenders his warmest acknowledgments for their personal 
consideration and favors, and trusts that their future will be as bright and 
prosperous as their merit is deserving and their virtue conspicuous. To those, 
if any, who played the " off ox " from considerations that were personal to 
himself, he has no regrets to offer, no palliations to make, and no censure to 
bestow. He has endeavored to be just to all, partial to few, unfriendly to 
none. It is in this respect that his chief pleasure has been derived from the 
preparation of these agreeable and note- worthy record s — constituting the 
private and, to a great extent, confidential memoirs of the Class. 

In writing the record of each surviving classmate, he has summoned, or 
desired so to do, his sixty-nine living comrades before him — all generously 
according merit where it is due, and none wishing to disparage or cast the 
first censure where it could be avoided. It was a difficult and delicate task ; 
how well it has been performed must be left to others to say. That it has 
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been a far greater labor than he anticipated, the very few who have aided in 
the preparation of the work will readily enough appreciate. In all cases 
where special commendation is bestowed upon the living, the language is his 
own, and is based either on his own personal knowledge or the most reliable 
information obtained from others. With one or two exceptions the sketches 
have been entirely prepared by himself, and where he has adopted the lan- 
guage of others he has given the proper credit. He has felt that many .things 
might be said in these familiar pages which a more formal and public biogra- 
phy would exclude ; and if he has copied portions of letters addressed to him 
in a confidential way, it was because he thought they possessed a certain 
piquancy and flavor of individuality that would be relished quite as much by 
others as himself. He has thought to violate no confidences in imparting 
their zest and raciness to these pages. 

He had not intended to obtrude any of his vexation of spirit, incurred in 
the preparation of these pages, on the attention of his classmates. But one 
of them writes : " Would it not be well, in the introduction, to give a little 
sketch of some of your hunts after the estrays ? It would afford a little ink- 
ling of the labor you have had in hand, and might be amusing withal." 

As he has already stated, the dead gave him little trouble, comparatively. 
The greatest obituary labor was expended on our deceased classmate from 
" Nelson County, Va." Although he died as early as 1849, neither Professor 
Hadley nor the " Yale Necrology " gave any further information of him than 
that " he was believed to have died in the early part of that year," nor could 
they definitely state whether he was ever married. Letters were accordingly 
written to all the Postmasters in Nelson County, and " postals " inclosed 
for the return of the information sought, — which was the name of some family 
connection with whom he might confer by letter. . But two answers were 
received from the several parties thus addressed, — one stating that " nothing 
was known in that part of the county of the person inquired about," and the 
other saying that " Mr. Higginbotham was an orphan from Tennessee, brought 
up by an uncle in that county, who was long since deceased." 

He then had recourse to the Yale catalogues to see if "Nelson County" 
could boast of any other Yale graduate. He found that a Mr. Massie had 
graduated from there in the Class of 1850, and by referring to the Record of 
that Class he obtained his address. The next mail bore a letter addressed to 
" P. Cabell Massie, Esq., Massie's Mills, Nelson County; Va." No answer 
was received ; and, two months later, a second letter was addressed to the 
same person. Some two weeks afterwards a letter came from the widow of 
Mr. Massie, stating that he was too ill at the time the first letter was received 
to answer it, and that he died several days before the second letteF came to 
hancl. She, however, gave the address of a lady in Lynchburg, Va., from 
whom she thought the requisite information might be obtained. Another 
letter brought still another reference — no information ; and finally after a per- 
severing " hunt " of several months, he succeeded in getting the address of a 
brother of Mrs. Higginbotham, from whom, after considerable delay, the 
additional facts he has given in the sketch of that classmate were obtained. 
This is only one of several similar instances of fruitless effort expended in 
the pursuit of obituary information under difficulties. 
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Of the living he cannot speak so complacently. He found some eight or 
ten members of the Class who were determined not to be " smoked out," to 
use a more expressive than elegant college-day phrase of our own. The 
" circulars " sent them were unnoticed ; the letters treated with contemptuous 
silence ; entreaty, importunity, threats of pasquinade, lampoon and literary 
bomb-shells, were all unavailing. They were severally entrenched, so they 
seemed to think, in their impregnable Plevnas of silence and indifference, and 
paid no more attention to his missives than Osman Pasha would to a Russian 
flea-bite. To his threat about " bombshells " one, apparently more confident 
than the rest in the joints of his armor, returned the defiant challenge, 
" Bomb away /" 

It was soon apparent that your historiographer, to use a long word for a 
short one, had got to imitate'the virtue of the Russians, and make a " winter 
campaign" of it. He accordingly adopted Todleben's tactics, of opening 
heavy batteries in front, and making, at the same time, mouvements en flanc in 
force ; that is, he vigorously plied the delinquents with direct missives, while 
he " went " for the traditional " mother-in-law," wherever he could find one, 
as surreptitiously as he knew how. He invariably found her advanced in 
years and proudly garrulous of her " amiable son-in-law's " most vulnerable 
points. This happily devised " mother-in-law " proved to be his best " Quaker 
gun." He had no sooner brought it to bear on some of those who had mar- 
ried late in life, or taken their second " better-halves," than they " capitulated " 
without terms. Others were more reckless of consequences. The ancient 
"mother-in-law" was " interviewed," and the flattering record forwarded for 
inspection. This invariably produced, if not a retreat, at least un motive ment 
retrograde — always a fatal one in a winter campaign. Several of the enemy 
were " bagged " in this way. Those that had no " mother-in-law " to boast of — 
and they were a decided majority — laughed at his " Quaker gun," and some 
of them even defiantly bared their breasts at the very muzzle of the avenging 
weapon. This necessitated a change of tactics. He immediately threw 
Todleben overboard, and took up Talleyrand. " Les femmes pouvent tout" 
was his watchword in diplomacy, as " La carriere ouverte aux talents " was 
that of the first Napoleon in war, when he swept in triumph over Europe. 
Wherever the ancient "mother-in-law" gave out, your indomitable histori- 
ographer resorted to the next best expedient — la Jille non mariee, or the ancient 
spinster of the family, and with equal success. The last man to hold out 
against the ancient spinster was on the Pacific slope, and he was captured at 
the very moment he was chuckling in his sleeve at the writer's immense dis- 
comfiture. Women in diplomacy, and " Quaker guns " in war, are the best 
possible expedients in carrying on a " winter campaign." To his classmate 
who wanted his record sent him, and then happily lost it, he would recom- 
mend the culture of that class of trees that are always in fruit, as well as in 
blossom. 

Of the defects of the work he is well aware ; but, as a general rule, they 
are such as might have been remedied had all the Class felt with him the 
importance and value of these memoirs to those of us who shall linger longest, 
and the pleasant legacy they will be to our children's children, when all these 
" unconsidered trifles " are pushed from their seat in our memory. Some 
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sketches are necessarily much longer than others, but this circumstance is 
rather due to the deficiency of material he had to work upon than to any 
desire on his part to render such disparity manifest. There is this satisfaction, 
however, that some of the shortest sketches are the best, and some of the 
longest might be improved by being made shorter. The writer disclaims all 
partiality in respect to this feature of the Record, and is confident that no one 
will press complaint in his own individual case. 

For the constant sympathy and encouragement of Rev. Mr. Williams, of 
Providence, R. I., under the many disheartening circumstances attending his 
work, and the all-essential aid rendered by him in reproducing, without the 
help of Professor Hadley's notes, the accounts of our several Class Meetings, 
he desires to return his thanks in the most emphatic manner. And he would 
be glad to name another who dashed sunlight in his path at a very discour- 
aging stage of his way, only that he is forbidden to do so, by one whose mod- 
esty would long since have become a proverb had not his virtues asserted 
their more commanding supremacy. 

mortality rate of the Class is, as will be seen, somewhat remarkable. 
Lve lost just thirty-five members in thirty-five years, or an average of one 
er a year since graduation, making the quotation from Horace, on the 
age, one of singular appropriateness and beauty. We can hardly expect 
te to continue through another decade and a half of our history ; if it 
1, the number of surviving comrades, after fifty years' graduation, will be 
re, or nearly double the number of survivors in the Class of '27, which 
illy numbered only twenty-five less than our own. 

Dur last Class Meeting, Mr. Charles Fabrique, of New Haven, was 
ited permanent Class Secretary, in place of Professor Hadley, deceased ; 
; desires me to say that should any member of the Class change his 
it location, or Post Office address, by dropping him a " postal," indi- 
the change, he will see that the " Triennial " is regularly sent him, the 
as to the other members of the Class, together with the " Yale 
ogy," now published annually, and a\\ other college documents of 
1 Class interest. If each member of the Class will bear this in mind, 
cretary's labors will be materially abridged, and the Class will not be 
in another such dilemma as it found itself in at its last meeting — not 
> locate more than one-third of its living members by actual Post Office 
is. 

next regular Class Meeting will be in 1882, and it is desirable that 
ihould be a full attendance. It will be the fortieth anniversary of our 
ition, and our Class will be expected to " report progress " at the gen- 
lumni Meeting. Let as many be present on that occasion as can come 
ither side of the ocean or equator. 

Ever truly your Classmate and obedient servant, 

R. W. WRIGHT. 
v Haven, December, 1877. 
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[The place given in parenthesis immediately after the name is that from 
which the member of the Class entered college.] 



*John Henry Adam (Salisbury, Conn.) was born in 
Washington, Conn., December 29, 1822. He studied law 
in Litchfield, Conn., under Origen S. Seymour, Esq., 
afterwards one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut, until the spring of 1844, when he was admitted 
to the bar, and commenced practice with Henry Dutton, 
Esq., afterwards Governor of the State, in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He remained in Bridgeport until January, 1846, 
when he removed to New York City, and established him- 
self there in the practice of the law. But ill-health com- 
pelled him, soon afterwards, to relinquish his profession, 
at least temporarily, and he accordingly went to Salisbury, 
Conn., where he remained, at the residence of his father, 
until the autumn of 1847, when he removed to Pottsville, 
Pa. Here, his health being in a measure re-established, 
he opened a law office, and entered, almost at once, upon 
a successful practice. 

He remained in Pottsville until 1858, having entered 
into mercantile business there, without wholly relin- 
quishing his law practice, and being very successful there- 
in. In the fall of 1858, he removed to New York City, 
where he opened a law office, and practiced his profession 
for two years. In i860, he was appointed President of 
the New York Gas Light Company, which position he 
filled until the time of his death. As President of this 
company he displayed great financial and executive abil- 
ity, and conducted its affairs with unexampled energy and 
success. He projected and built the immense gas holder 
that now supplies the Battery and lower part of the city, 
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ough many leading gas men in thatcity and else- 
-edicted its failure, he lived to see his enterprise 

with entire success. It was during the construc- 
ts important work that he contracted his final 
Dne that continued for five months, necessitating 
valfrom the city to his beautiful home at Oyster 
. Here he lingered, a great sufferer, until the 24th 
st, 1870, when death came, with friendly care, to 
im from all earthly suffering. He bore up under 
and painful illness with the utmost fortitude and 

and took his final departure with unshaken trust 
fidence in His promises who " doeth all things 

igh an excellent lawyer and wise counsellor, Mr. 
as preeminently a business man, and won his 
tinction and successes in mercantile and other 

pursuits. As an evidence of this, it will be 
that within two years from the time he located 
professionally in New York City, he was called 
5 important and responsible position he held at 
of his death. His mature judgment, ripe expe- 
nd judicious counsel were sought in various other 

of business by those who knew him best, and he 
several years, one of the Directors of the Chem- 
k, in New York City, and also a Director in the 
rk Life and Trust Company. In these, as in all 
sitions, he evinced great business sagacity and 
Igment, and his opinions were not only sought, 
st invariably followed by his associates. What- 
ouched in a business way seemed of necessity to 
nd the word " failure " was not found in his 

vocabulary. To a sound judgment, and quick 
tion of business advantages, he united great 
ance and energy of character, and often achieved 
irhere others, of less tenacity of purpose, would 
y have met with failure. 

is eminently social in his habits, and possessed 
rersational powers, combined with a ready fund 
ote and historical illustration. It was both a 
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pleasure to listen to him and to defer to his opinions, 
always modestly, never dogmatically expressed. His 
home was the delight of all who visited it, as being char- 
acterized by that rare taste and refinement which are 
only to be met with in those who seem indifferent to 
external advantages except as they contribute to rational 
enjoyment and pleasure. f 

The following obituary notice of him appeared in the 
Glen Cove Gazette shortly after his death. It shows the 
estimation in which he was held by his more immediate 
friends and neighbors — those of his summer home at 
Oyster Bay : 

" Death is, alas, no strange event, but that, in a small 
village like ours, the heads of three houses, in close 
contiguity, should be taken away in a few weeks, is a 
visitation sufficiently uncommon to deserve notice, and 
the honorable position occupied by the deceased, renders 
it eminently proper and becoming that we should turn 
aside a moment from the hurry of life to recall and 
discriminate their various excellences. 

On the 24th of August we were called to the beautiful 
country residence of John H. Adam, to perform for him 
the last duties of friendship. It requires an active faith 
in the wisdom of God, to acquiesce submissively in the 
removal of such a man, in the prime of life. To a clear 
and vigorous intellect, he joined a singular independence 
of thought, so that his views and opinions, the result of 
honest intention, intelligent investigation, and mature 
deliberation, were so firmly held, so ably and boldly, yet 
unobtrusively maintained, as to command the respect, even 
of those who differed most widely from him. An indomi- 
table will, and almost heroic endurance, enabled him so 
to triumph over pain and weakness, that he discharged 
cheerfully, unremittingly, promptly, and most efficiently, 
the duties of a most important office, through years of 
feeble and declining health, terminating in many months of 
intense suffering and extreme prostration, which he bore, 
even to the last supreme trial, with the same unostenta- 
tious patience, and unshrinking fortitude. The contem- 
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plation of such a character might well fill us with bitter 
regret, as we stood beside the untimely grave of him who 
bore it." 

Mr. Adam's secretary, who is now President of the 
New York Gas Company, wrote of our classmate, under 
date of August 25, 1870, as follows : " For more than nine 
years we have been in daily, almost hourly, intercourse, 
and I can truly say that I never loved a brother better 
than I did him." And a classmate, who was very inti- 
mate with him in college and kept up his acquaintance 
afterwards, writes: "Mr. Adam was among the youngest 
members of his class, and was, as you know, extremely 
popular in college. We knew he would succeed in what- 
ever he undertook, but we hardly expected, when we 
last met, to find in such a thorough business man such 
rare evidences of superior culture in pure scholarship — 
that which keeps thoroughly abreast with the world, and 
does not smell of the * lamp ' only." 

Mr. Adam was married, Nov. 8, 1848, to Miss Sarah 
Sampson, eldest daughter of the late Isaac Sampson, Esq., 
of Oyster Bay, L.I. , and had by her three children, all born 
at Pottsville, Pa., and all now living, viz: John Folger 
Adam, born November 17, 185 1 ; Fanny Sampson Adam, 
born January 29, 1854 ; and Emily Josephine Adam, born 
January 15, 1858. Mrs. Adam, a most estimable lady, and 
one of much culture and refinement, resides with her 
children at No. 13, East 40th street, New York City. We 
have to acknowledge a handsome contribution from her 
towards defraying the expenses of the Class Record. 



Horatio Bingley Alden, Jr. (Randolph, Mass.) was 
born in Randolph, April 8, 1820, and has resided in that 
place ever since his graduation. He engaged however in 
mercantile pursuits in Baltimore, Md., soon after leaving 
college, which he continued to carry on until 1863, when 
he closed up his business in that city, and engaged in the 
manufacturing business in Randolph. This he continued 
for three or four years, when he retired from active busi- 
ness altogether. Since then he has had but little to do, 
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except to take care of his real estate and attend to the 
management of his property generally. He has acted 
for several yefcrs as vice-president of the savings bank in 
Randolph, and filled several of the more important offices 
of the town ; but his ambition has at no time been strong 
enough to turn him aside from his more important busi- 
ness connections. His mercantile operations in Baltimore 
were at one time quite extensive and successful; but he 
suffered greatly from the war, as did most of the heavier 
business firms in that city, and he states that he lost full 
one-half of his property from the time the war commenced 
until he succeeded in closing up his business in Baltimore. 
Nor has his property increased much in value in Massa- 
chusetts since the war, taken at its present reduced 
valuation. He has been one of the few indefatigable 
business men of the class, and with the exception of the 
drawbacks we have named, one of the most successful. 

He was married, February 26, 1852, to Miss Clara B. 
Wales, of Randolph, and has had by her ten children, 
five boys and five girls — nine of whom are now living. 
His three oldest children have graduated, with honors, 
at the Stetson High School in that town, and the next 
two are still in attendance upon that institution. The 
other four are attending the common schools, with a 
view to the regular high school course. 



*Joseph Henry Alter (Philadelphia, Pa.) was 
born September 4, 1820. After graduating he accepted 
the position of secretary to Commodore Lavalette, with 
whom he went, in the autumn of 1842, to Pensacola, Fla., 
where he remained two years. On his return, in the 
autumn of 1844, he was induced to give up his intention 
of studying medicine, previously entertained with con- 
siderable preparation, and to enter into wholesale mer- 
cantile business with his father in Baltimore. Having 
married in the spring of 1846, he removed to Tuscarora, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., where he engaged and remained 
in mercantile business until the summer of 1852. He 
then spent several months as a student of Analytical 
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Chemistry in the Laboratory of Yale College. After- 
wards he went to New York City, and commenced busi- 
ness in the spring of 1853, as a custom house broker; but 
the failure of his health compelled him, as early as August 
of that year, to give up business entirely. He spent the 
autumn and winter following in traveling for his health 
through the Western and Southern States, but with con- 
stantly declining strength. On returning from his tour 
through the West and South, he went to Granby, Conn., 
where he spent the winter, but with all hope of recovery 
abandoned. About the middle of March he left Granby 
and came back to New Haven, where he died, on the 13th 
of April, 1854, at the residence of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Frank C. Smith, of pulmonary consumption. 

Mr. Alter was married, April 27, 1846, to Miss Harriet 
J. Smith, of New Haven, Conn., and had by her two sons, 
one of whom died in Tuscarora, Pa. ; the other, Louis 
Edward Alter, was born in New Haven, January 29, 
1853, and graduated at Yale College in the class of 1875. 
Since graduation the son's health has not been good, and 
he has spent his summers in New Haven and his winters 
at St. Augustine, Florida. 

Those attending our class meetings between 1854 and 
1865, will remember Mrs. Alter and her bright-faced boy 
with pleasing and grateful recollections. The warmth 
and tenderness of her affection for her husband, and the 
loving admiration and regard in which she held his mem- 
ory, and all connected with it, ensured a cordial and most 
hospitable welcome to his classmates whenever they vis- 
ited New Haven. She attended several of our class 
meetings, and displayed quite as much interest in them 
as though she had been herself a member of the class. 
She was distinguished by a rich fund of brilliancy and 
good sense, and to rare personal attractions added the 
greater beauties and accomplishments of a cultivated 
mind and affectionate heart. She died in New Haven, 
after a long and severe illness, on the 8th day of August, 
1865, of Bright's disease of the kidneys. Both "father 
and mother" lie lovingly, side by side, in the New Cem- 
etery at New Haven. 
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Horace Cowles Atwater (Fall Creek, N. Y.), son 
of Ezra Atwater and Esther (Learning) Atwater, was 
born in Homer, Cortland County, N. Y., on the 14th of 
March. 18 19. His father was originally from New 
Haven, and his mother from Farmihgton, Conn. 

After graduating he studied for three years in the 
Theological Department of Yale College, leaving that 
institution in the summer of 1845. He was then employed 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church in missionary work 
for twelve years, his labors being confined to the States 
of Massafchusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. During 
this time he had frequent changes of residence, as usual 
among ministers of that denomination. For the next 
eight years he was employed by the Congregationalists 
in evangelistic work in the States of Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. During the succeeding ten years he was 
employed by the Presbyterian Church in the same kind 
of work in the States of North Carolina and Tennessee. 
His present residence is Elizabethton, Carter County, 
East Tennessee. 

He is reported to have been an eminently successful 
worker in the missionary fields in which he has been 
almost constantly engaged since he left the Yale Theo- 
logical School — those East, West and South ; assiduously 
laboring to elevate the poor and ignorant to a higher 
and better level, and to a more intelligent Christian life 
and walk. He writes that, in the year 1858, he made an 
extensive tour through the slave-holding States, visiting 
their great barracoons or slave-marts, and gathering 
up many important facts not before brought to light. 
Having gathered this material, he published a work 
called " The South as seen with Northern Eyes," in 
which he spoke decisively of the " coming civil war, 
clearly fortelling it, and protraying its glorious termina- 
tion and beneficial results. This work had a large circu- 
lation, and, with Uncle Tom's Cabin, and other anti- 
slavery publications, did not a little towards opening the 
eyes of the North to the terrible sin of slavery." 

He was first married, March 9, 185 1, to Miss Helen 
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Bourne, and had by her two children, Helen Isabella, 
June 28, 1852; and Jennie Worthington, born Feb- 
' 18, 1858. They are both living, and well educated. 
r rites that he " was unfortunate in his first marriage, 
lad to obtain a divorce/' bat states none of the 
mstances, either implicating his wife or exonerating 
;lf, which, to our mind, is a manly way of treating 
licate and unpleasant a subject. 

was married a second time, November 30, 1871, to 
Sarah J. Lewis, of Manchester, Conn., the late Rev. 
ce Bushnell, of Hartford, Conn., solemnizing the 
He has had one child by this marriage, Virgil 
s, born in Elizabethton, E. Tenn., August 16, 1872, 
lied at the same place, August 11, 1876. 

writes: "I have been a humble ambassador of my 

and Master since my theological course at Yale ; 
won neither wealth nor worldly honors; but hope 
od's grace, at the end of life's journey, that I may 
the Master say, ' Well done, good and faithful 
nt, enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.' The 
>ry of college days still lives green in my heart, but 
w not that I shall ever be able to meet my class- 
; at an anniversary gathering. How I wish I could 
►me you to my log cabin in these mountains, and 
►ver 'old times' and what we have passed through 

we took the parting hand on College Green. I 
1 certainly give you a big welcome, and my wife 
i add to it the charms of music. Wishing you both 
)ral and spiritual prosperity, I remain, as ever, in 
3nds of the * Old South.' " 



)WARD Law Baldwin (New Haven, Conn.), oldest 
)f Roger S. Baldwin, (Y. C, 181 1), and Emily 
ins) Baldwin, was born at New Haven, Conn., 
>er 1, 1822. 

entered the Yale Law School in the fall of 1842, 
-emained during the full course of two years, 
lg the same time, he studied also in the law office of 
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his father, and on the election of the latter to the office of 
Governor of Connecticut in the spring of 1844, was 
appointed Executive Secretary, which position he occu- 
pied during his father's incumbency. 

In June, 1844, he was admitted to the bar in New 
Haven, but having decided to fix his residence in New 
York City, he entered the office of Prescott Hall, Esq., 
in that place, in the fall of the same year. Here, and in 
the office of Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, which he subsequently 
entered, he completed the additional term of study then 
required by the laws of New' York, to the bar of which 
he was admitted in 1846. He immediately commenced 
practice in New York City, with the fairest prospects of 
success. His preparatory studies, which had been of 
unusual length, had been faithfully and lovingly pursued, 
while, at the same time, he had continued his reading, 
extensive even in his college days, in whatever was best 
in modern literature. He kept full common-place books, 
the selections entered in which, both of a legal and 
a literary character, attest as well the correctness of his 
taste, as the wide range of subjects to which he gave his 
attention. 

These labors were only too assiduous, and he brought 
to the active duties of his profession a well disciplined 
and well informed mind, but a broken constitution. His 
first few months brought him a flattering and unusual 
amount of professional business, but in November, 1846, 
an attack of bleeding at the lungs warned him that he 
must relinquish it, at least for a time.' He sailed, within 
a few weeks, for the south of Europe, and passed the 
next winter and spring in France and Italy. Here, 
though with fluctuating health, he keenly enjoyed his 
introduction to new scenes and institutions, made easy by 
his familiarity with the languages of the countries, and 
by the historical studies of former years. Returning in 
July, 1847, he spent a few months at a water-cure estab- 
lishment at Round Hill, in Northampton, Mass., and, 
in the following December, upon his father being 
appointed to fill a vacancy in the Senate of the United 
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States, felt strong enough to go to New Haven with the 
view of taking charge of his business during the winter. 

It was soon apparent, however, that his disease had 
become too deeply seated to allow him to engage in any 
active exertion, and in February, 1848, another hemor- 
rhage drove him back to Round Hill. His health 
gradually declined throughout the spring, and he died 
at Northampton, July 6th, 1848, at the age of twenty-six. 
For some months he had seen, more clearly than those 
of his family who were around him, the approach of death, 
and awaited its coming with calmness and fortitude, 
retaining to the last his interest in everything about him, 
and in the course of public affairs, of which he had long 
been a close observer. 

Mr. Baldwin was one of the editors of the Yale 
Literary Magazine, for the year 1 841-2. 

At a meeting of the Class of 1842, held on "Commence- 
ment Day/' 1848, Alexander MacWhorter, of New 
Haven, having been called to the chair, and Russell 
Smith, of New York, appointed Secretary, the following 
resolutions w^re unanimously passed : 

Whereas the painful intelligence has reached us that 
our classmate Edward Law Baldwin, departed this life at 
Northampton, Mass., on the 6th of July last ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Baldwin his family 
and the public have sustained an irreparable loss ; and in 
reverting to our recollection of his clear, rapid and 
vigorous intellectual powers, his extensive literary and 
scientific attainments — his prompt, earnest and hearty 
sympathy as manifested in his friendships — his firm and 
manly purpose, buoying him up in defiance of a pro- 
tracted and fatal disease — we are impressed with the 
conviction that he possessed rare elements of success in 
life, and that had it pleased God to spare him, a brilliant 
and successful career might have been safely predicted ; 
and that as he was endeared to us all as an ornament of 
u: ~ class, and to many of us as a devoted friend, we have 

ted up in our memory many precious reminiscences 

shall not willingly let die. 
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Resolved, That we condole with the mourning family in 
the affliction which has stricken down in the flower of his 
days a beloved son and brother ;. and while we would not 
trespass with unhallowed sympathy upon the sanctity of 
domestic grief, we humbly tender them all that pride and 
friendship and sorrow have to bestow. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by 
the officers of this meeting, Jbe sent to the parents of the 
deceased, and that the same be published in the several 
newspapers of this city. 



James William Baldwin (New Haven, Conn.) was 
born April 30, 1822. After graduating he remained in 
New Haven, pursuing in private his professional studies, 
until September, 1843, when he went to Columbus, Ohio, 
where he still continued his studies, and was«admitted to 
the bar of that State in 1844. He immediately entered 
upon the practice of his profession in Columbus, where 
he has remained ever since, assiduously and successfully 
devoting himself to the calling of the law. 

A classmate in the West thus writes of him : "We 
(himself and partner) have had constant business relations 
with Mr. Baldwin for the past fifteen or twenty years. 
He is a first-rate lawyer, and an excellent man every way, 
and always does our business with promptness and 
dispatch. He was at one time a judge, and must have 
worn the ermine satisfactorily to others, if not to himself. 
Give him a first-rate record." 

We should have befen pleased to do so, but found him 
conspicuously among the "reticents" of the Class. All 
accounts, however, agree that he is an able lawyer, and 
indefatigable "reader up" of difficult and complicated 
cases. 

Mr. Baldwin was married, August 13, 1846, to Miss 
Margaret I. Hoge, daughter of Rev. James Hoge, of 
Columbus, and has had one child, a daughter, born in 
1847. She was married in 1870, and has two children. 
3 
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*Allen Bangs (Springfield, Mass.) was born July 26, 
1819. After graduation he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in March, 1845. He then commenced the 
practice of law in Springfield, Mass., his native place, 
and continued it for about three years; but, owing to the 
failure of his health, in 1848, he was obliged to relinquish 
his profession temporarily, which he did in the summer 
of that year. In 1849, being advised by his physician to 
travel, he accepted an agency from Messrs. Little & 
Brown, law-book publishers, in Boston, and continued in 
their employment for about three years. During that 
time he visited most of the States of the Union, and not 
only largely regained his health, but made his agency a 
success— clearing for himself about five thousand dollars. 
He was intending to go to Europe in the spring of 1853, 
and to spend about two years there preparatory to 
resuming his profession in Springfield, when, in January 
of that year, he had a severe attack of influenza which 
severely prostrated him, and finally terminated in con- 
sumption. In October of the same year he began to sink 
rapidly and died in Springfield, Mass., on the morning 
of Thanksgiving day (November 24), 1853. 

An acquaintance of Mr. Bangs, who knew him inti- 
mately after he left college, writes of him as follows : 
" He was very active and energetic, and ambitious to 
excel in whatever he undertook. He was a good law 
student, but read too rapidly, as it seemed to me, to 
thoroughly master the dryer technicalities of law as a 
science. In this, his chief fault was his impatience to get 
ahead. But he mastered much more than most persons 
would have done by the same rapidity of reading. v He 
was eminently enthusiastic and full of ambitious projects, 
and frequently talked of his aims in life with a freedom 
that would have been construed to his disadvantage by 
those not confidentially his friends. He possessed fine 
business qualities, and proved a very successful canvasser 
for Messrs. Little & Brown, making several thousand 
dollars for himself in the three or four years he was con- 
nected with that house. Had his life and health been 
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spared to him, he would, I think, have made money in 
his profession, if he had not risen to prominence at the 
bar. The only hesitation I have in saying this much is, 
that his habits of study were not sufficiently exacting to 
make him a thorough master of what he read. But his 
ambition, the most striking trait in his character, would 
hare carried him through many a sharp rebuff from 
opposing counsel, and, no doubt, given him success in the 
end. He was genial, warm-hearted, and steadfast in his 
friendships, and one of those thoroughly-in-earnest men 
likely to secure a strong personal or political following." 
Mr. Bangs was never married. 



Theodore Philip Barber (Brattleboro, Vt.) was 
born January 27, 1822. After graduating he went South, 
and, in January, 1843, became a private tutor in the 
family of Mr. Edward Terry, of Mecklenburgh County, 
Va., where he remained one year. In 1844, he became a 
candidate for Holy Orders in the Diocese of Maryland by 
appointment of Bishop Whittingham, and pursued his 
theological studies under Dr. Wyatt of Baltimore, teach- 
ing at the same time in a private family near that city. 
In June, 1846, he received ordination as a Deacon of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at Salisbury, Md. He was 
sent immediately after this to officiate as a missionary in 
Laurel, Prince George County, Md., where he organized 
a new and now flourishing church (St. Philip's Church), 
and where he remained for three years. On the 24th of 
September, 1848, he was ordained Priest in Mt. Calvary 
Church, Baltimore ; and, on the 1st of July, 1849, received 
the appointment of Rector of Great Choptank Parish, in 
Cambridge, Dorchester County, Md., where he has suc- 
cessfully continued, in the same charge, for nearly twenty- 
nine years. 

In October, 1853, he attended the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York City as 
Delegate from the Diocese of Maryland. As a leading 
clergyman in the " Diocese of Easton," set off in 1868 
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from the old Diocese of Maryland, Mr. Barber has held 
several important positions, indicating the confidence and 
high personal regard of his brethren in the Diocese. He 
has been for many years a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee ; also Deputy to the General Convention ; Dean 
of Convocation, etc., etc., and not without other special 
tokens of confidence and esteem from his Bishop and the 
Diocese. He was honored with the title of D.D. some 
years ago, conferred by St. John's College, Maryland. 

He was married, May 26, 1856, in Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Whittingham, to Miss 
Annie C. Hooper, daughter of the late Dr. John H. 
Hooper, of Cambridge, and has had by her five children, 
two sons only surviving, — Henry Anson Barber, the 
second son, now eighteen years of age and a member of 
the Sophomore class in St. John's College, Annapolis, 
Md. ; and William Wyatt' Barber, the fourth son, now 
aged ten years. 

Dr. Barber forcibly revives one of the more stirring 
incidents of our College life by a " personal allusion/' in 
his warm-hearted letter to the class historian. He says : 
" Your kind note recalled the stirring scenes of our 
Freshman and Sophomore years, when ' Marshal ' and 
* Bully ' were the adverse cries of onset. Success to Old 
Yale ! How gladly would I. have sent my boy to those 
classic shades; but res angusta domi forbade me." 



Daniel Beers Beach (New Haven, Conn.) was born 
November 14, 1822. From October, 1842, to August, 
1843, he taught in a private family, first in Brunswick 
County, Va., and afterwards in Rockingham County, 
N. C. He then entered the Law Department of Yale 
College, where he prosecuted his studies for two years, 
with the exception of the summer of 1845, which he took 
as a vacation. He was admitted to the bar of Connecti- 
cut in August, 1845, an d entered himself the following 
month as a student in a lawyer's office at Rochester, 
N. Y., where he remained until January, 1847, when he 
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was admitted to the New York bar, at Albany. He then 
engaged in the practice of law at Rochester, and contin- 
ued in the active duties of his profession until the spring 
of 1867, when he removed with his family to New Haven, 
Conn., where he remained, in the same profession, until 
the spring of 1871. He then returned to Rochester and 
resumed his law practice there. His residence is still in 
Rochester, and he is still actively engaged in the practice 
of his profession. He has the reputation of being an 
excellent lawyer. 

He was married, June 1, 1853, to Miss Loraine Rogers, 
of Lockport, N. Y., and has had six children — two sons 
and four daughters — three of whom (daughters) are now 
living. 



^Frederick Dan Beeman (Warren, Conn.), son of 
Daniel Beeman, of Warren, Conn., was born January 1, 
1821. After graduation he spe'nt some two years at 
home, engaged in a general course of reading, prepara- 
tory to entering upon his professional studies, and in such 
other pursuits as were most congenial to his tastes and 
inclinations at the time. In the spring of 1844, he went 
to Litchfield, Conn., where he entered the law office of 
Gideon H. Hollister, Esq., and prosecuted his studies for 
two years. In 1846 he was admitted to the bar, and 
immediately opened a law office in Litchfield, where he 
continued to reside until his death, which occurred on 
the 4th day of August, i860. 

In 1845 ne was appointed Assistant Clerk of the 
County, which position he filled until 1852, when he was 
advanced to the position of Clerk of the County. He 
performed the duties of this office faithfully until the last 
few months of his life, and was esteemed one of the most 
courteous and gentlemanly officers, as well as most 
competent, that ever presided at the desk of a Connecti- 
cut court. Although his duties as Clerk of the Superior 
Court interfered with his general practice therein, he 
retained his law office and position as a member of the 
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bar, and enjoyed a very considerable clientage in his own 
county. He was esteemed a good lawyer, a safe coun- 
sellor, and a very superior draftsman of all legal 
documents and papers. As a citizen he was enterprising 
and public spirited, and always ready to lend his 
influence, with a helping hand, to the advancement of all 
meritorious enterprises. As a neighbor he was open- 
handed, generous, and easy of approach when kindly 
offices were solicited. As a companion he was genial, 
warm hearted and sympathetic ; as a friend, true as steel ; 
and, in his social relations, fond of exclusive coteries, in 
which pleasantries flashed out and wit was an intellectual 
exercise as well as entertainment. There was no man in 
Litchfield County — itself always the home of the charac- 
teristic excellences most admired in him — who was more 
universally beloved and esteemed, or whose death brought 
a keener sense of grief to friends. 

A distinguished member of the Litchfield County bar 
thus writes of him : " Mr. Beeman was a man of great 
personal fidelity, and had a high sense of honor. He was 
eminently truthful, and of an amiable and kindly 
disposition. Nothing gave him more pain than to hear a 
censorious word spoken of another. He was sure to 
vindicate everybody from blame if he possibly could, and 
delighted to do little personal favors to all classes of 
people. As a lawyer he was distinguished for accuracy 
of judgment and carefulness in the preparation of cases, 
but did not like to advocate them ; and in this branch of 
the practice sometimes failed to do himself justice. I 
have known him, however, to argue a question of law 
with marked clearness and ability, so much so as to elicit 
surprise and admiration from his most learned associates 
at the bar. His chirography was elegant, and the records 
of the Superior Court, so long kept by him, have seldom 
been equaled for distinctness, accuracy and finish. He is 
still remembered with affection by a large circle of 
friends." 

He was married, July 15, 185 1, to Miss Maria Hall 
Brisbane, of Charleston, S. C, and had by her one child, 
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a son, born August 4, 1855. His widow survived him 
only about two years and a half, her death occurring 
January^ 17, 1863. She was a lady of remarkable beauty' 
and strength of character, and belonged to one of the 
first families of South Carolina, being the grand-daughter 
of the late Commodore Alexander Gillon, of Charleston, 
in that State. She had a nature deeply religious, rare 
intellectual culture and graceful manners. Their son, 
Allen Everett Beeman, on the death of his mother, 
entered the family of the Hon. Gideon H. Hollister, who 
married a sister of Mrs. Beeman, which he has since 
made his home. He graduated at Yale College in the 
Class of 1877, an d nas lately been matriculated at St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, England. He is a remarkably fine 
fellow, and is now preparing himself for an Episcopal 
clergyman. 



Thomas Nelson Benedict (Rutland, N. Y.) was born 
September 1, 1817. He studied three years in the Theo- 
logical Department of Yale College, and was licensed to 
preach as early as 1844. In February, 1846, he was 
ordained as pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Champion, N. Y., where he preached for two years. In 
September, 1846, he was married to Miss Caroline M. 
Raymond, daughter of Philetus Raymond, of Peekskill, 
N. Y. In 1848, a long continued and troublesome oph- 
thalmy obliged him to relinquish his charge at Champion, 
and he removed to Massena Springs, N. Y., to try the 
effect of the mineral waters at that place. Here his eyes 
gradually improved, and he soon resumed preaching as 
stated supply. In 1853, he left Massena, in consequence 
of his wife's ill health, and removed to Peekskill, N. Y., 
where he remained until 1859, being detained in the first 
instance by his wife's continued ill health, and afterwards 
by an engagement to preach as stated supply in the 
Second Presbyterian Church in that place. In 1859, ne 
removed to Brookfield, Conn., and officiated there as 
acting pastor until 1864. He then removed to Centre 
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Lisle, N. Y., where he officiated as acting pastor for one 
year. In 1865, he changed his charge to Lisle, where he 
x remained as acting pastor of the Congregational Church 
until the latter part of 1869. Early in 1870, he went to 
Aqueboque, Long Island, where he has since resided 
performing the work of a pastor in that place. 

In 1872, his wife died, leaving no children. He had 
one child by her, a son born in 1862, but who lived only 
one year. 

In 1873, he married Mrs. Mary M. Reeve, daughter of 
D. T. Wells, of Aqueboque, by whom he has had two 
children, a son born in 1874, who lived only seventeen 
months; and a daughter born in 1876, still living. 

Mr. Benedict modestly writes: "No honors received 
— none merited ; but have been honored of God and men 
far above the level of my deserts/' 



Robert Benner (Red Hook, N. Y.), second son of 
Jacob Benner and Margaret (Ferow) Benner, was born at 
Red Hook, Dutchess County, New York, February 1, 
1818. On leaving college he went to Maryland, and 
taught until July, 1843, in a Female Seminary, at Balti- 
more, in that State. He then went to New York City, 
and pursued there the study of law, which he had already 
commenced while engaged in teaching. He was admitted 
to the bar in the summer of 1845, an ^, from that time to 
the present, has been actively engaged in the practice of 
his profession in the City of New York, although since 
his marriage, in 1848, he has resided in Astoria, L. I., his 
present place of residence. 

Although he early decided to devote himself entirely 
to the legal profession and has rigidly adhered to that 
decision — repeatedly declining to accept highly respect- 
able and important positions of public trust when 
urgently pressed thereto by his personal and political 
friends — he has not allowed himself to rust out, nor become 
inattentive to matters of general public interest in this 
progressive and utilitarian age. Having enjoyed uniform 
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good health since his graduation, he has been able to 
perform a large amount of professional study and work, 
and hence to command handsome pecuniary returns and a 
highly respectable position in his profession. In those 
branches of the law to which he has devoted himself as 
specialties, he stands preeminently high, and no lawyer's 
opinion in the city is more widely sought and consulted 
than his. He himself modestly writes, " My health and 
professional success have exceeded my expectations, and 
given me frequent occasions for thankfulness." 

Mr. Benner evinced an early and active interest in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, in Astoria, and for twenty-four 
years he was Superintendent of its Sabbath School, 
devoting the required time, every Sabbath, to the 
discharge of his duties in that large and interesting school. 
To better instruct the children in those branches usually 
taught in such schools, he exhibited to them Biblical and 
other historical pictures with the camera and oxy-hydro- 
gen light. But knowing and fearing the danger of using 
these two gases in combination, he set about to discover 
some other means of heating the lime to its required 
intensity, and, after many experiments, invented a 
simple lamp, with which, by the use of alcohol and eight 
jets of oxygen, he produced the same heat and light 
attainable by the two gases under the most favorable 
conditions. 

His experiments in this connection led him to a very 
thorough study of Biblical and Church History, and to an 
investigation into the laws of Light and Heat, and the 
subject of colors. He made many independent experi- 
ments on these subjects, and some very interesting and 
gratifying ones, which were afterwards communicated to 
his scientific friends — the most important of which were 
on the refraction of light and the best combination of 
lenses to overcome spherical aberration. He also 
bestowed at one time considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of Botany — a branch of study pursued with much 
enthusiasm by him when in college, as the compiler of 
this Record well knows. He will himself recollect how 
4 
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one botanical excursion, made by us under the auspices 
of Professor Shepherd, was suddenly turned into a black 
snake expedition, and how successfully we decoyed his 
snakeship (a six-footer) into a brush heap near by, where 
he was speedily captured, bottled in alcohol, and dis- 
patched to one of the Professor's friends in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He had, in fact, commenced the study of Bot- 
any before entering college, and was perhaps the most 
proficient scholar therein of the whole class. When, 
after graduation, he went to Baltimore to teach, he at 
once made the acquaintance of Professor Aiken, then 
already distinguished as a botanist, and with him made a 
very thorough study of the native plants around Balti- 
more, the two extending their researches together as far, 
in one direction, as Annapolis, the capital of the State. 
And these researches were brought into immediate requi- 
sition by him, as one branch of his duties in the Female 
Seminary was to teach and lecture to the young ladies on 
the subject of Botany. 

On his return to New York he made the acquaintance 
of the late Professor John Torrey, with whom a warm 
personal friendship sprang up, which continued more and 
more intimate until that distinguished botanist's death. 
When the Professor was afterwards engaged to name and 
classify the plants collected by General Fremont in his 
Rocky Mountain explorations, he invited Mr. Benner to 
assist him, and they spent many pleasant and interesting 
evenings together, in the Old Medical College, in exam- 
ining, assorting and classifying that splendid collection of 
" nature's decorations." Afterwards, when the Legisla- 
ture of New York passed an act providing for the prepa- 
ration and publication of the " Natural History of New 
York," and Professor Torrey was appointed to take charge 
of the Botanical Department of the work, Mr. Benner was 
invited to accompany him in his researches and explora- 
tions of that State, and the two together visited the Cats- 
kill Mountains and several portions of Long Island. For 
the services thus rendered by Mr. Benner, and some inde- 
pendent contributions furnished by him to the work, the 
Professor made courteous acknowledgments therein. 
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From this early and continued study of Botany, the 
tastes of Mr. Benner seem to have turned very naturally 
to the cultivation of ornamental shade trees, and flowering 
shrubs and plants, at his pleasant and attractive home in 
Astoria, as his ample grounds, lately visited by us, 
abundantly attest. As an evidence of what he has accom- 
plished in this line, we may state that, on about four acres 
of land, handsomely enclosed, he has, in addition to 
extensive grass lawns about his residence and a large 
variety of native and foreign shade trees, over fifteen 
hundred rose bushes, of every variety known to the 
general florist, in bloom at the same time (the rose appar- 
ently being his pet flower), with almost every description 
of flowering shrub and plant He has also a large and 
very fine assortment of fruit trees, of which the pear 
trees yield annually from forty to fifty barrels of the 
choicest, fruit, and notably among the rest is one large and 
symmetrical apple tree which one fall bore twelve barrels 
of fine apples. His grounds and gardens are, in the 
summer season, a favorite resort for the people of Astoria 
and vicinity, and his New York friends, and are daily 
visited by numbers of persons, especially in the Rose 
season. 

We mention these particulars, all of which we have 
personally gathered in our visits to Astoria, to show how 
admirable our indefatigable classmate has made his home 
surroundings. In all this he has shown, if not a poetical, 
at least an artist-like, taste and feeling in studying to adorn 
his grounds and render his home the most attractive spot in 
the world to his family. The moral effect of such a study, 
especially in a city villa, is incalculably beneficial, when 
carried out with a sincere love and appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and the decorative in art. On this 
head he himself writes : "As you may suppose, I have 
learned considerable, both for myself and neighbors, 
about fruits and roses, from my thirty -years' devotion to 
their culture. I believe it is conceded that I was the first, 
in this section at least, to overcome the difficult task of 
propagating moss roses in this latitude, which I did by a 
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very simple and unfailing method, and one which serves 
equally well in the propagation of the smaller and more 
delicate fruits." 

In addition to these several home attractions, there is 
another feature of his premises which, in our judgment, 
deserves special mention, and one that might have been 
imitated to advantage by many of us who have raised 
families of children, and especially sons. It is a family 
work and machine shop, in which he has planes, lathes, 
drills, circular and fret saws, and almost every variety of 
tools for the working of wood and metals; and some very 
attractive and pretty articles in his house are the work 
of his sons in their hours of exercise and recreation, all of 
whom have been instructed by him in this home school of 
industrial mechanics. 

He was married October 10, 1848, to Miss Mary Van 
Antwerp Shaw, by whom he had six children — four sons 
and two daughters. Of these, he has lost his oldest son 
and elder daughter. All the sons now living have attend- 
ed Yale College: — Franklin, born November 13, 1853, the 
Scientific Department; Charles, born July 31, 1855, grad- 
uated in 1876 from the Academical Department; and 
Willis, born August 6, 1858, is in the present Sophomore 
Class. The surviving daughter, Mary, born January 5, 
1857, and now at home, was educated at Miss Porter's 
school in Farmington, Conn. 

His first wife died at Astoria, on the 10th of June, 1867. 
She was a woman of refinement and culture, sincerely 
pious, and greatly beloved and respected by all who knew 
her, and died in the peaceful triumph of her cherished 
Christian faith and hope. 

He married his second wife, Miss Helen Stanley 
Brown, daughter of Dr. Chauncey Brown, of Farmington, 
Connecticut, a most estimable and accomplished lady, on 
the 2istof February, 1871. A classmate writing of Mr. 
Benner says: "This second marriage has proved to be 
the source of boundless happiness to Mr. Benner and his 
children. At a time when his tendencies were towards 
apathy and isolation, it came like a flood of sunshine, 
bringing cheerfulness and joy to his household. " 
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Joseph Augustine Benton (Pulteney, N. Y.) was 
born May 7, 1818. After graduating he taught in 
Brainerd Academy, Haddam, Conn., until the autumn of 
of 1843, when he entered the Theological Department of 
Yale College. Here he remained for three years and a 
half, receiving a license to preach in August, 1845, from the 
New Haven Association. He left New Haven in the 
spring of 1847, an d preached a year and a half in South 
Maiden, now Everett, Mass., where he successfully 
collected and organized a church. In January, 1849, he 
started for California, and in July of that year took up his 
residence in Sacramento, the capital of the State, where 
he again gathered and organized a church. He was 
ordained pastor of this church — the " First Church of 
Christ in Sacramento " — on the 4th of March, 1851, and 
held that position until 1863, being among the very first 
clergymen settling in the State, and devotedly laboring 
in the interests of his church and people from the start. 

In the years 1859-60, he circumnavigated the globe, 
voyaging westward, and visiting Japan, China, India, 
Egypt, Syria, and most of the countries of Europe, and, 
on his return, tarrying about six months in the eastern 
States of the Republic. He was gone a year and a half, 
and has never left the Pacific coast except at that time. 

In 1863 he became the pastor of the Second, or 
Plymouth Congregational Church, in San Francisco, and 
continued in that relation till 1869; when he was chosen 
first professor in the Pacific Theological Seminary, now 
located in the city of Oakland, over against San Fran- 
cisco ; an office whose duties he still discharges, in the 
chair of Biblical Literature. Since 1866 he has been, 
and is still, the chief editor of a religous newspaper, 
" The Pacific," to whose columns he was a large 
contributor from its inception in 185 1. The last four 
years he has regularly supplied, one-half of the time, the 
pulpit of the Plymouth Avenue Congregational Church, 
in Oakland, situated near the Theological Seminary. He 
stands high as a clergyman, is a superior Biblical scholar, 
and an able and successful instructor. 
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He was married, July 7th, 1863, to Frances A. Sargent, 
in San Francisco. He has no children. His wife has 
been these many years an invalid. Mr. Benton received 
the honorary degree of D. D. from Yale College, in 1870. 



*Gideon Bingham (Windham, Conn.), eldest son of 
Roger Bingham and Nancy (Waldo) Bingham, was born 
in Windham, Conn., September 20, 181 5. His father 
belonged to a class of believers called "Christians," and 
preached in his time to very considerable congregations 
assembled in the school houses of Windham and in the 
neighboring towns. His mother was the sister of the 
late Samuel Waldo, a portrait painter of no small 
celebrity in New York City. His brother, Samuel 
Bingham, has been for many years cashier of the 
Windham National Bank, being a man of considerable 
influence in his native town. 

Soon after graduating he engaged in the business of 
canvassing the valley of the Mississippi and other 
portions of the South, for the sale of law books ; having 
previously made arrangements with some of the leading 
wholesale houses in New York and Boston, for ordering 
books on satisfactory terms. He spent most of the time 
during the winter months in the city of New Orleans, and 
in the capitals of the States bordering upon the river, 
returning to his home in Windham in the summer season. 
In 1850, having taken a trip up the Red River, he 
suffered a good deal from exposure, and caught a severe 
cold which settled upon his lungs and threatened serious 
pulmonary consequences. He was consequently detained 
much longer than it was usual for him to remain in the 
South at such seasons of the year, and when he reached 
home, after midsummer, he was in very feeble health. 
He was able, however, to be present at the meeting of 
the class in August, 1850, and to take part in its 
customary exercises. After spending some time at home 
and visiting Boston in October, he determined to return 
to New Orleans, and sailed for that city on the 4th of 
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November, in hopes that a sea voyage would prove 
beneficial to him. At the end of the voyage his health 
seemed to be considerably improved, but in a few days a 
relapse followed, with more alarming symptoms than had 
before threatened, and he sank rapidly with consumption 
until he died, in New Orleans, on the 13th of December, 
1850, being the ninth member of the class whose death 
we were called upon to chronicle, and the fourth of that 
year — the year of greatest mortality to the class. 

From reliable information obtained, his life was one of 
great purity and integrity of character after his gradua- 
tion, and was marked by much energy and activity in 
his business pursuits. He was never married. 



Douglass Boardman (Covert, N. Y.) was born Octo- 
ber 31, 1822. He has resided ever since his graduation 
in Ithaca, Tompkins County, N. Y., with the exception 
of about a year and a half, from January, 1844, to July, 
1846, during which time his home was in Trumansburg, 
in the same county. 

He studied law and was admitted to the bar in October, 
1845. He was District Attorney of Tompkins County, 
from January 1, 1848, to January 1, 1850, and afterwards 
Judge of the same county from January 1, 1852, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1856. For ten years from January 1, 1856, he 
practiced law in Ithaca as partner of Francis M. Finch, a 
Yale graduate. In the fall of 1865, he was elected as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
In the fall of 1873, he was re-elected without opposition 
for a term of fourteen years. Until January, 1874, his 
duties were mainly in the Circuit and Special Term, but 
at that time he was designated by Governor Dix as an 
Associate Justice of the General Term for the Third 
Department, in which position he still remains, discharg- 
ing his judicial duties with great acceptance and acknowl- 
edged ability. 

Since the organization of the First National Bank of 
Ithaca, in 1864, he has been one of its directors and its 
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Vice-President. He is also one of the Trustees of Cor- 
nell University. For many years before the Ithaca 
Academy became a part of the common school system of 
the State, he was President of its Board of Trustees, and 
for eighteen years was one of the trustees of the public 
schools of Ithaca. 

He was married, May 27, 1846, to Miss Amanda M. 
Vincent, of Ithaca, N. Y., and has had one daughter, 
Ellen D., who was educated at Vassar College, and mar- 
ried George R. Williams, of Ithaca, in October, 1871, by 
whom she has two daughters, Elizabeth and Ruth. 

Judge Boardman writes: " I feel that at fifty-five I am 
growing old. My labors are quite exacting, and take up 
the most of my time. Besides these, by the death of a 
friend I find myself the active executor of his estate, 
scattered from Iowa and Wisconsin to the City of New 
York. I have just returned from a trip of three thou- 
sand miles in the interest of this estate. I feel some- 
times as though I must stop some of this work, or an 
abused nature will rebel and stop it all. At the next 
anniversary meeting of the class, if living, I shall hope to 
be present if seasonably advised. " 



Joseph Brewster (New Haven, Conn.), son of Hon. 
James Brewster and Mary (Hequembourg) Brewster, was 
born in New Haven, February 16, 1822. He is a lineal 
descendant of the great Elder William Brewster, of whom 
Hunter says, he is entitled to be named the "Father of 
New England. " His father was for many years one of 
the leading business men of New Haven, inaugurating the 
"Carriage business" in that city, helping to build up its 
industries, found its charities, and advance its educational, 
commercial and general business interests. He was at 
one time Mayor of the city, and long after he had retired 
from all official positions, took an active and earnest 
part in the' many charitable institutions and enterprises 
he had aided so materially to build up in his more 
successful business days. Few men have ever left a more 
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honored name behind them in New Haven, or a memory 
more fragrant with charitable intents and judiciously- 
directed efforts in aid of the poor and needy. 

After graduation our classmate went to Virginia, where 
he was engaged in teaching until the summer of 1844. 
He then returned North, and studied divinity in the 
General Theological Seminary, in New York City. In 
June, 1847, ne was ordained as Deacon, in New York, by 
Bishop De Lancey; and immediately afterwards he 
became Rector of St. Paul's Church, in Windham, Conn. 
He was ordained as Priest by Bishop Brownell in 
Hartford, Conn., in January, 1848. In March, 1850, he 
left Windham and was settled in Wallingford, Conn , as 
Rector of St. Paul's Church, where he remained until the 
autumn of 1853. He then removed to Philadelphia, with 
a view to settlement ; but, his health failing him, he was 
obliged to leave that city, and return to his home in New 
Haven. Here he was soon called to the Rectorship of 
Christ Church, then in its infancy, where he has remained 
ever since, the first and only Rector of that church — 
originally a branch of Trinity. That he has filled this 
position with far more than ordinary success is evidenced 
by the new church edifice since erected, by the steady 
growth and influence of the church, and by the largely 
increased membership and attendance upon its ministra- 
tions. Mr. Brewster is an earnest, sincere and devoted 
worker in the ministry. His sermons are always well 
prepared and well delivered, and, as an effective reader 
of the Church service, he has few superiors in the State. 
He has a charming summer home near Mt. Carmel, in 
Hamden, about eight miles out from New Haven, where 
he devotes his hours of recreation to floriculture, 
ornamental shrubbery, lawn improvements, forestry, and 
whatever else is calculated to adorn and make beautiful 
the home of his children, where the most of his leisure 
days and hours are spent. 

He modestly writes: "I have done nothing in a literary 
way, except in a few sermons, pastoral letters, and 
missionary addresses, which have been printed. I had 
5 
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one memorable newspaper controversy with you, on the 
Indian question, in regard to which subsequent events 
and public opinion are on my side/' We believe this 
"memorable controversy" had reference to the "Quaker 
policy" of managing the wild Indians of the prairies ; 
and, if so, the "subsequent events," viewed in the light 
of Satanta, Captain Jack, Shack Nasty Jim, Sitting Bull 
and some other admirers of that policy, may need several 
grains of salt for their preservation. But this is mani- 
festly not the place to furnish them. 

Mr. Brewster was married, September 8, 1847, to Miss 
Sarah Jane Bunce, daughter of Chauncey Bunce, Esq., of 
New Haven, and had by her seven children, viz : 
Chauncey Bunce, Letitia Lockwood, Mary Lockwood, 
Rebecca Cone, James Henry, William Joseph, and 
Benjamin, — all of whom are now living except Letitia 
Lockwood, who died at the age of 17 months. 

His oldest son, Rev. Chauncey Bunce Brewster, is now 
Rector of Christ Church, in Rye, N. Y. He graduated 
at Yale in 1868, and was afterwards a tutor in college. 
His career in college was a somewhat noticeable one. He 
was the successful competitor for the first prize in debate, 
each year, during his college course, and was appointed, 
by the unanimous vote of his class, their orator on 
Presentation Day. He was married, in 1873, to Miss 
Susan Huntington Whitney, daughter of Eli Whitney, 
Esq., of New Haven, Conn. His second daughter, Mary 
Lockwood Brewster, was married, in the autumn of 1877, 
to Mr. Frank Chapman, of Morristown, N. Y. James 
Henry Brewster, the second son, graduated at Yale 
College, in the class of 1877, and is now studying law. 
His third son, William Joseph, is a member of the 
Freshman class in Yale ; and his fourth son, Benjamin, is 
a member of the Hopkins Grammar School, fitting for 
Yale. 

Mrs. Brewster, the mother of these children, and a 
lady of much refinement and culture, died in 1866, deeply 
lamented by all who knew her. After remaining a wid- 
ower for several years, Mr. Brewster was again married, 
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his second wife being Mary Kane Gibbs, daughter of the 
Hon. Wm. Channing Gibbs, of Newport, R. I., who died 
in 1876, only a year or two after their marriage. She is 
said to have been a very accomplished lady, but in feeble 
health at the time of her marriage. 



Joseph Venen Brown (Conneaut, O.) was born Aug- K^- 
ust 23, 1816. After graduation he commenced the study 
law in Conneaut, his native place, which he prosecuted 
for about two years, having charge of the village Acad- 
emy at the same time. Not fancying the confinement of 
professional life, he went into the forwarding and com- 
mission business in Conneaut, after conducting for a while 
the " Conneaut Reporter," a weekly newspaper estab- 
lished in that village. 

In 1845 he went to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., where he 
again entered into the forwarding and commission business, 
in which he was reasonably successful. While there he 
became acquainted with the missionaries and principal 
Indian Chiefs of the Lake Superior region, and was 
employed by them, on various occasions, to conduct their 
negotiations with the Federal government. In the fall of 
1848, he attended the grand Indian payment at La Pointe, 
and subsequently at a general council held by the Indians, 
was appointed to accompany a delegation of twelve of 
their leading chiefs to Washington. The object of this 
delegation was to secure, by perpetual reservation, certain 
lands and village sites rightfully claimed by them, but 
then being rapidly encroached upon by the innovating 
whites. Their mission was partially successful, a bill 
having been passed by Congress to defray the expenses of 
their trip, and they sent back with promises that the 
"best government under the sun " afterwards deemed 
better broken than kept. But they went back to their 
promised reservation, if not wiser and better Indians, at 
least a good deal better clad, and that was a temporary 
benefit to them, to say the least. 

In the spring of 1850, he commenced the publication of 
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the "Lake Superior Journal, " a newspaper not given to 
politics overmuch, except in a neutral way, but more 
especially devoted to the mining interests of that region. 
This paper had a large circulation for several years, and 
was in every way a success. He was appointed Receiver 
of Public Moneys for the Mineral Land District of Michi- 
gan, under President Fillmore's administration, and held 
that position until he was successfully rotated out of 
office under President Pierce. He was also appointed, 
with the Register of the Land Office at Sault Ste. Marie, 
to arrange and settle the "old French Land Claims" 
there, — a somewhat delicate and complicated matter of 
adjustment at the time, since the facts had to be conceded 
that the French settlement there was the first permanent 
white one on the Upper Lakes. The negotiations were 
satisfactorily concluded, however, both to the Federal 
government and the claimants. 

In the winter of 1852-3, he was sent to Washington in 
the interest of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, and through his 
and other influences a bili was passed by Congress donat- 
ing 750,000 acres of the public land for the building of that 
important national work. Mr. Brown was appointed the 
agent of the government to make the selection and loca- 
tion of these lands, which he did without making himself 
any richer by the operation. He subsequently engaged 
somewhat extensively in copper mining operations, but, 
like many others venturing their fortunes in that line, he 
sank more money than shafts, and ran more risks than there 
were "levels and drifts" to cover them remuneratively in 
the end. On this head he says : "In * drifting ' for copper, 
the money, I am sorry to say, all drifted the wrong way, 
and my mining operations finally drifted me back to the 
old homestead in Conneaut, near schools and churches — a 
much needed necessity for a family of children, growing 
up as mine were at the time." 

He was married, in December, 1850, to Miss Maria 
E. Barnes, daughter of Jonathan Barnes, Esq. (Y. C, 
1810), of Middletown, Conn., by whom he has had six 
children — two boys and four girls. The elder son, now 
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twenty-five years of age, is married and settled in busi- 
ness at Clyde, O. His eldest daughter was educated at 
Hillsdale and Knox College, and is now preceptress in 
the Conneaut High School. The second son is sixteen 
years of age, and is preparing, with the two younger 
daughters, to enter some college together, where his 
parents may temporarily reside during their course of 
instruction. 



John Curtis Burroughs (Shelby, N. Y.) was born in 
December, 1817. After graduation he taught for one 
year in the Academy at Hamilton, N. Y., filling the chair 
*of languages in that institution. He then entered the 
Baptist Theological Seminary in the same place, where 
he spent two years in fitting himself for the ministry. 

In 1846 he was called to supply the pulpit in the Bap- 
tist Church at Waterford, N. Y M where he remained for 
one year. In 1847 he became pastor of the Baptist 
Church in West Troy, N. Y., where he remained for 
about five years. In 1852 he removed to Chicago, 111., 
and became pastor of the First Baptist Church in that 
city, which position he filled for about four years. In 
1856 he resigned his pastoral office and accepted the 
position of Secretary of the Board of the University of 
Chicago. In 1855 he was elected President of Shurtleff 
College, near Alton, III., but declined the appointment. 
In 1857 he was tendered the Presidency of the University 
of Chicago, which position he accepted, and, with that of 
Chancellor of the University, has filled, so far as we have 
been able to learn, ever since. At all events the Yale 
Triennial of 1877 retains the cabalistic characters, "Univ. 
Chicag. Prases etiamCancell." which would seem to indi- 
cate his present position in that university. But of this 
there may be some doubt, sin,ce half a dozen letters 
addressed to him in his official relations to that institution 
have remained for months unanswered, while half that 
number of letters sent to another classmate in Chicago, 
soliciting information of the Chancellor, have failed to 
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elicit a syllable in reply. It is evident that to become a 
long resident of Chicago, is to make a profound Shakes- 
pearean scholar of one in many of the esthetic phases of 
that term, and especially in this, that " silence is the per- 
fectest herald of joy. " For silence deep as death in the 
chambers of Lake Michigan broods over the mental 
atmosphere of that city, if we may judge from its somnific 
effect upon the class of '42. Speech may be silver every- 
where else, but silence is preeminently golden in Chicago. 
Had it not been for this manifest characteristic of that 
city, we should undoubtedly have succeeded in " unbur- 
rowing Burroughs !" 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
him in 1858 by some western college, and that of LL.D. 
by Madison College, in 1869. 

It appears from Professor Hadley's Record that he was 
married August 24. 1843, to Miss Elvira S. Fields, of New 
Haven, Conn., and had one child by her, a daughter, 
born in 1846. But further information than this the 
writer hath not, except to say that Chicago is still the 
Post Office address of the Rev. Dr. Burroughs. 



George Bushnell (Brockport, N. Y.) was born in 
New Preston, Litchfield County, Conn., December 13, 
1818. After graduation he taught school in West Hart- 
ford, Conn., until February, 1843, when he went to 
Brockport, N. Y., and remained at home until the Octo- 
ber following. He then entered upon his professional 
studies in the Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y., 
where he remained for two years, returning to New 
Haven in 1845, an ^ entering the Theological Department 
of Yale College, where he remained one year, complet- 
ing his theological course in 1846. He accepted no call 
to preach until 1848, when he was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Salem Street Church, in Worcester, Mass., 
the ceremonies of installation taking place on the 13th of 
December of that year. He continued in charge of this 
church until the 1st of January, 1857, when he resigned 
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and entered upon the duties of Superintendent of Public 
Schools in that city, which position he held for a year 
and a half. He then returned to the work of the ministry, 
receiving a call from the First Cong. Church in Water- 
bury, Conn., which he accepted, and where he labored 
for six years. In the spring of 1865, he was called to the 
First Congregational Church in Beloit, Wis., and still 
continues ministering to that church and people,, having 
one of the pleasantest settlements in the State. 

He was married May 21, 185 1, to Mary E., eldest 
daughter of Eli W. Blake, New Haven, Conn., by whom 
he has had four children, one son and three daughters. 
The eldest, George E. Bushnell, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in the class of 1876. His family circle remains 
unbroken by the visitation of death. 



*Albert Barnes Buttles (Columbus, O.) was born 
April 25, 1822. Immediately after graduation he entered 
the Law Department of Yale College, where he remained 
until the spring of 1844, when he received the degree of 
LL.B., and was admitted to the bar in Connecticut. He 
then returned to Columbus, Ohio, his native place, wher^ 
he continued to reside until his death, which occurred 
January 27, 1872. 

He was admitted to the bar in Ohio in the summer of 
1845, but did not confine himself altogether to the prac- 
tice of his profession, owing to his impaired health. For 
several years he occupied himself considerably in horti- 
cultural pursuits, and found his general health greatly 
improved thereby. In the autumn of 1854, he was 
elected Clerk of the Superior and Common Pleas Courts 
of Franklin County, Ohio, and of the Supreme Court of 
the State, making a very efficient and popular officer. 
After his retirement from these offices, in 1858, he 
devoted himself chiefly to private business, but was 
called upon to fill various local offices of public respon- 
sibility and trust, in all of which he discharged his official 
duties with great credit to himself and marked approval 
by the public. 
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As an evidence of the estimation in which he was held 
by the bar of Franklin County, and the public generally, 
we give the resolutions of grief and condolence passed at 
the first meeting of the bar, held in the city of Columbus, 
after his death. They are as follows: 

" At a meeting of the Franklin County Bar, held in 
Court Room No. i, on the sixth day of February, A. D. 
1872, the following resolutions, touching the death of 
Albert B. Buttles, were adopted : 

Albert Barnes Buttles was born April 25, A. D. 1822, 
and died January 27, 1872. He was graduated from 
Yale College, Academical Department, in August, 1842, 
and from the Yale Law Department in 1844. He was 
admitted to the bar of Ohio in 1845, an d practiced law 
in this county until October, 1854, when he was elected 
clerk of this court and ex-officio clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, serving as such until February, 1858. 
After retirement from these offices he devoted himself 
chiefly to other pursuits, being entrusted with various 
other local offices, in the city of Columbus, by his fellow 
citizens — in testimony of their appreciation of his charac- 
ter and ability. Possessing ability, fine education and 
accomplishments, he was alike highly esteemed by the 
citizens of this, his native county, his friends, and breth- 
ren of the bar; and, falling in the prime of his powers, 
has left a lamented void among them. Therefore 

Resolved: That we, the members of the bar of Franklin 
County, would hereby express our sense of, and deeply 
deplore, the untimely loss of our esteemed brother, and 
do hereby tender, to his bereaved family and friends, our 
deep and heart-felt sympathy in this, their overwhelming 
sorrow. 

2. That as a friend with whom we have for years had 
continual intimacy, a brother lawyer with whom we 
have been associated, and as an officer of this Court with 
whom we have had official intercourse, we desire to bear 
testimony to the worth, ability and integrity of the 
deceased, and will cherish his memory as justly endeared 
to us thereby. 
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3. That as a token of our sorrow we wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the 
secretary of this meeting, be furnished to the family of 
the deceased ; and that a copy thereof be presented to 
the Court of Common Pleas, with a request from the 
bar that the same be entered on the records of said 
Court." 

He was married, November 27, 1849, to Miss Mary E. 
Ridgway, of Columbus, Ohio, and left two daughters, 
both of whom were educated in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Female Seminary. His family continue to reside in the 
city of Columbus, and are highly esteemed for their 
culture, refinement and great personal worth. 



Albert Bentley Capwell (Wyoming, N. Y.) was 
born in the town of Middlebury, then Genesee, now 
Wyoming County, N. Y., on the 12th day of December, 
1818. On his father's side he is descended from the 
French through the English Capels ; and on his mother's 
side, from the Scotch Bentley s; although both father and 
mother were natives of the State of New York. With 
many other members of the class, he first served an 
apprenticeship on a farm for several years before fitting 
for college, and thereby secured that fine physical educa- 
tion which has since been a marked feature in his life, 
though much of his splendid physique is no doubt due to 
the blood of a vigorous and large-framed ancestry. 

After graduation he entered the law office of the late 
John B. Skinner, of Wyoming, N. Y., and pursued his 
professional studies while filling the position of principal 
of the Middlebury Academy, in Wyoming, for two years. 
In 1844, he entered the Harvard College Law School, 
and remained there for one year. He then entered the 
law office of Judges Foot and Davies, in New York City, . 
where he continued his studies for another year, being 
admitted to the bar at Rochester, in October, 1846. Im- 
mediately after admission he established himself in the 
6 
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profession in the city of New York, where he has 
remained ever since, having an extensive and lucrative 
practice. Since November, 1848, he has resided in the 
city of Brooklyn, but without changing his place of 
business. 

Mr. Capwell sustains the reputation of an able and 
eminently judicious counsellor, and has been honored 
by a large number of public positions and trusts. He 
was a member of the Common Council of Brooklyn from 
January 1, 1855, to January 1, 1857; a member of the 
Board of Education of that city from 1853 to l %7° m > is still 
a member, and was for many years President of the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. ; has been 
a member of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society since 1847, an d for the 
past ten years Chairman of the Board; has also been a 
member and Vice-President of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society for most of the time since 1847; has been 
President of the Baptist Home of Brooklyn since its 
organization in 1869, and held several other important 
but less noticeable positions. Few lay members of any 
church have been more actively engaged, or more widely 
honored than he, in the larger and more influential relig- 
ious denominations and organizations of the country. He 
imparts to us a tardy and very meagre record of himself, 
intimating that he has no ambition to figure conspicuously 
in the class record. 

He was married, August 22, 1849, to Miss Julia A. 
Look, then of Cheshire, Prince William County, Va. 
They have had six children, three of whom, two sons 
and a daughter, are now living. The elder son and the 
daughter are married, and the younger son is now a 
member of the New York University. 



William Carman (Fire Place, L. I.), son of Capt. 
Samuel Carman and Catharine (Homan) Carman, was 
born at South Haven, Suffolk County, L. I., April 26, 
1 8 19, — his father being a widely known and highly es- 
teemed citizen of that place. 
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After graduation he commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. Willard Parker in New York City, attending 
the usual course of lectures in the college of physicians 
and surgeons in that city, and passing the customary 
examinations. He received the degree of M. D. from 
that institution in March, 1846, and immediately entered 
upon the practice of his profession at Port Jefferson in 
his native county, where he remained until March, 1854. 
During his eight years' residence in Port Jefferson, he 
acquired the reputation of being an excellent physician, 
enjoyed a growing and lucrative practice, and was highly 
esteemed by the citizens of that county, as well as by its 
Medical Society. But San Francisco, then rapidly spring- 
ing into notoriety and importance on the Pacific coast, 
early attracted his attention, and he finally decided to go 
there, sailing from New York on the steamship George 
Law, March 20, 1854. 

On reaching San Francisco he at once entered on the 
practice of his profession, meeting with most encouraging 
success. He has remained in that city ever since, actively 
engaged in practice, and taking a high stand among its 
local physicians and surgeons. All who have known him 
in San Francisco speak of him in high terms, and repre- 
sent him as having a handsome practice. In his social 
relations he is represented as genial, warm-hearted, and 
generous to a fault, and as at all times maintaining the 
reputation of a most worthy and estimable citizen. A 
gentleman who has known him intimately in California 
writes: "I have been very intimate with Dr. Carman, for 
many years, and know his many virtues as well as some 
of his faults. He cares less for the "Almighty Dollar" than 
any man I ever knew. He has had a large practice, and 
ought to have grown rich ou* of it. But I doubt if he ever 
dunned a patient in his life. If one paid him, well and 
good; if not, equally so. And any impecunious member 
of the profession could borrow his last dollar, on the same 
easy terms of payment. This you may say is a fault so 
nearly allied to virtue (a Websterian virtue, for instance) 
as to be by many mistaken for it; but having lived in 
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California myself, I do not regard it an over-commend- 
able virtue for that section of the country. But this, and 
his short-comings as a correspondent, are the Doctor's 
chief faults. He is hospitable, genial, warm-hearted, and, 
in his friendships, as true as steel. Many Long Islanders 
have been in California, and this is the uniform testimony 
they bear of him. He has always maintained the reputa- 
tion of a first-class physician, and a high-minded and 
honorable citizen and gentleman. This was his record in 
Port Jefferson, and I know that his California history will 
not falsify it." 

He was married in San Francisco, Cal., in July, 1854, 
to Miss Margaret Smith, daughter of Col. William Smith, 
of Whitestone, Queens County, L. I., an intelligent and 
most estimable lady, who died about two years ago. He 
has had three children, two boys and one girl. The elder 
of the boys died at the age of about four years. The two 
surviving children are Annie Carman, aged about twenty, 
and William Carman, Jr., aged about seventeen years. 



Leonard Case, Jr. (Cleveland, O.) was born June 27, 
1820. He " has resided ever since his graduation in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1845 ; but, instead of engaging in practice, he has occu- 
pied himself mainly in his private studies and affairs." 

This was the extent of Professor Hadley's record of our 
Cleveland classmate, in 1857. It was not a ll the class 
wanted to know of him. His reputation and standing 
among his friends and neighbors, and in the choicer and 
more cultured circles in which he moved, were deemed 
in a measure the property of the class, and its members 
naturally felt an interest in having an inventory, or some 
proper schedule, of the best portions of his life. This 
many felt to be the right of the class, though one to be 
generously accorded rather than arbitrarily demanded. 

In reply to the circular letter sent by us to all the 
members of the class in July last, asking for additional 
facts and data, Mr. Case promptly responded, enclosing a 
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very handsome contribution towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the Class Record, but adding, in the way of 
biographical incident, only this scant anachronic sen- 
tence : " There is nothing to be added except the ' obit/ " 
We again wrote, urging full particulars, but failed to get 
them. We felt that so meagre and unsatisfactory a record 
as this of one of the most generous, estimable, and schol- 
arly members of the class of '42, would never be accepted 
in discharge of the obligations imposed upon us as class 
historian, and we accordingly wrote to a friend in Cleve- 
land for such information respecting him as we thought 
would be most interesting to the class, and, at the same 
time, be no violation of the confidences or strict proprie- 
ties of social life. The letter which we received in reply 
said so many good things of him and was couched in such 
delicate terms of praise and commendation — containing, 
withal, information of so much interest and value to the 
class — that we have not felt at liberty to withhold the more 
valuable parts of it from these private, and, to a great 
extent, confidential memoirs. This friend writes: "All 
that you say of Mr. Leonard Case is true, and a good deal 
more is true of him. He has resided here ever since he 
left college, and his time has been mostly occupied in the 
management of his very large estate here. Although he 
has been in poor health for several years, he has continued 
to be one of the most charitable and public spirited of our 
citizens. His benefactions have been large and numerous. 
He gave several acres of land for the establishment of a 
Home or Retreat for Poor Women in Cleveland ; also, 
the lands now owned and occupied by the Cleveland 
Orphan Asylum ; also, about twenty acres of land to the 
Children's Aid Society of Cleveland ; and quite a number 
of acres to the City Hospital. All these lands are within 
the city limits, and would constitute fortunes for any 
dozen persons who should now own them. 

He also gave to the Cleveland Library Association 
the block of buildings now owned and occupied in part 
by them, and known as ' Case Hall,' which can hardly be 
valued, even in these times of general shrinkage in values, 
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at less than three hundred thousand dollars. But this is 
not all. He owns a very large amount of real estate in 
the city, and his tenants are numerous, many of them 
being among the working or poorer classes. To these he 
has always been an indulgent and kindly landlord. When 
the hard times came on he was one of the very first to 
reduce rents, and it is within the writer's knowledge 
that no poor and worthy tenant has ever been turned out 
of a needed home by him. If sickness or other adversity 
come upon such, he is far more likely to be aided than 
ejected by the owner of his premises. This generous and 
noble trait of character in Mr. Case is not exclusively his 
own property ; on the contrary, it is largely the property 
of Cleveland, and as such publicity should be given to it. 
There are too many little candles throwing wide their 
pretentious beams in these days, to keep so many good 
deeds from shining 'in a naughty world/ At least this is 
my view of the matter, and you can do no possible injus- 
tice to Mr. C. in making these particulars known to his 
classmates. 

Mr. Case inherited most of his large property from 
his father, after whom he was named ; but his manage- 
ment of it has been so discreet and judicious that it has 
largely increased in value on his hands. With possibly 
one exception he is the wealthiest man in Cleveland. And 
yet he resides on Rockwell street, in an economical rather 
than extravagant way, and manifestly takes more pleasure 
in judiciously giving away than in needlessly expending 
his surplus accumulations. He is a bachelor; enjoys a 
select rather than a numerous circle of acquaintances ; is 
fond of his books, having the choicest and best literature 
of the day in his library ; is easily accessible by those 
having charitable objects in view; is deemed a little 
eccentric and crotchety by those having slight acquaint- 
ance with him ; attends the Presbyterian Church, but is 
not, I believe, a member ; has a host of friends, and is, in 
the truest and best sense of the word, a thoroughly high- 
toned and honorable gentleman. No one is more highly 
esteemed here, and his loss would be an irreparable one 
to this community. " 
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All of which the Class of '42 will cheerfully endorse, 
and with quite as much pride as if his record had been a 
more pretentious one, but with fewer evidences of virtue 
to reward, or honor to crown, the results of an unsullied 
life. While a good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, neither is so distinctively a badge of honor 
as where both fall to the possession of one and the same per- 
son. We need only add to this Cleveland record, what 
will be regarded as neither commonplace nor out of place, 
this sentiment, with a change of person only, from one of 
our favorite classics in college : 

" Serus in coelum red eat, diuque 
Laetus intersit populo." » 

That our Cleveland correspondent does not over-esti- 
mate the literary merits of our classmate, will be con- 
ceded by those who may have read, in the old " Atlantic 
Monthly," a uniquely rhymed story by him, of such rare 
merit that it was subsequently reproduced by Osgood & 
Co. in book form, with illustrations, for the holidays. 



Joseph Chandler (Woodstock, Conn.) was born 
August 12, 1819. He was connected for three years 
with the Theological Department of Yale College, and 
received a license to preach from the New Haven East 
Association, September 25, 1844. He commenced preach- 
ing September 1, 1845, * n West Brattleboro, Vt., where 
he was ordained pastor of the Congregational Church, 
April 22, 1846. He continued in that office till December 
26, 1872, when he was dismissed at his own request by a 
mutual council. He immediately commenced supplying 
the pulpit of the Congregational Church of Saxton's 
River Village, in the same county, where he remained 
for three years. In October, 1875, he accepted an invita- 
tion to preach in Glencoe, Minnesota, to which place he 
removed with his family in the spring of 1877, and where 
he still resides. 

He was married, November 11, 1850, to Miss Gertrude 
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M. Chandler, of Brattleboro, his seventh cousin, the com- 
mon ancestor being William Chandler, of Roxbury, Mass., 
who died in 1641. He has three sons, the eldest of whom 
graduated at Yale in the class of 1877. Three daughters 
have died, one at the age of twenty-two, one at twelve, 
and one in infancy. 

Mr. Chandler, writing from Glencoe under date of 
August 16, 1877, says: "You see my record is a short 
one. I have had no cessation from professional work in 
thirty-two years, except in part from January to October, 
1876, during which time I assisted my brother in editing 
his paper in Brattleboro, Vt. I have filled no public 
position worth mentioning — the only one approaching it 
being that of Secretary of the Vermont Convention of 
Congregational Ministers and Churches, which position 
I filled for several years. No professional, literary or 
other honors have fallen to my lot. My term of service 
in West Brattleboro was twenty-seven years and nearly 
four months. Our oldest child died in May, 1873, of 
consumption, at the age of twenty-two years. Our third 
child and second daughter died in July, 1868, aged twelve 
years — also of consumption. Our third daughter died in 
1864, aged one year. Our second son has been seriously 
threatened with consumption, and it was for his sake, in 
the first instance, that I came to this state. He seems 
now in a fair way of recovery." 



Edwin Nesbit Chapman (Ridgefield, Conn.) was born 
February 26, 18 19. His father, Col. Phineas Chapman, a 
farmer, resided in Ridgefield, Fairfield County, Conn., 
from the time of his marriage until the year previous to 
his death. Both his father and mother were natives of 
Redding, an adjoining town. The family traces back its 
ancestry to Judge Robert Chapman, who came from 
England to Massachusetts at an early period of its history. 

Mr. Chapman graduated at Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in the class of 1845. In July of the same 
year he settled in Brooklyn, New York, where he has 
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since continued to follow his profession. Being without 
friends, in a strange city, his practice was at first confined 
to the lower classes, and consequently it failed to be 
remunerative, and yet, having confidence in his ability to 
sustain himself by devoting his time and thought wholly 
to medicine, for which he had great fondness, his success 
ultimately far exceeded his anticipations. 

In 1846 he married Mary A. Read, of New Haven, 
Conn., by whom he had three children. Two of these died 
in infancy, but the youngest, a daughter, is now living. 
His wife dying in 1856, he was again married, in 1865, to 
Maria B. Davol, of Brooklyn, by whom he has had three 
children, all boys. 

When, in 1858, the Board of Regents of the Long Island 
College Hospital had obtained a charter from the legisla- 
ture of the State, he was elected one of the physicians, 
and when, a year later, they organized the teaching 
department, he was elected Professor of Therapeutics and 
Materia Medica. During the first term the chair of Clin- 
ical Midwifery was added. The fifth year he was elected 
Professor of Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women and 
Children. This position he held until his resignation in 
1868. Thereafter he devoted his time to practicing his 
profession and writing a work on the Diseases and Dis- 
placements of the Uterus. The basis of this work was the 
material furnished by his obstetric clinique, which, con- 
ducted after the French method, he was the first to inaug- 
urate in this country. This method, the only true one to 
follow in teaching a physical science, was, though consid- 
ered highly objectionable at the time, carried out satis- 
factorily, both to patients and students, in this wise : The 
candidates for graduation, divided into classes of from 
eight to ten, were in rotation on duty for a week. Two 
of each class were selected as assistants. These kept the 
notes, and, in old cases, made the examinations. 

The patients, having assembled in the reception room, 
each singly was called into the operating room, and then, 
when one student had prepared the notes, and the other 
arranged the patient on the obstetric table and protected 

7 
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her person, except the part to be examined, from obser- 
vation, the remainder of the class were admitted from the 
adjoining room. Whereupon the history of the case was 
read, the examination made, a running commentary given 
and the operation performed. Thus each graduate had, 
as he was taught by sight, touch and word, the opportu- 
nity to acquire a certain share of practical knowledge not 
otherwise attainable. 

From a defect in hearing that originated in childhood, 
the Doctor labored under great disadvantages as a 
student, practitioner, and teacher. Hence from his ina- 
bility to participate in public meetings he has not joined 
medical societies other than that of his own county. Dur- 
ing his professional career he has been engaged in general 
practice, but since his appointment to the Hospital he has 
given special attention to the diseases of women and 
children. 

His contributions to medical literature appear in the 
following summary : 

Case of Membraneous Croup. New York "Journal of 
Medicine," March-July, 1854. 

Case of Complete Prolapsus Uteri — Safe Accouche- 
ment. Ibid., May, 1854. 

Puerperal Convulsions. Ibid., Nov., 1858. 

Ergot ; Its Natural History and Uses as a Therapeutic 
Agent. " Med. and Surg. Reporter," Philadelphia, Jan. 
19, 1861. 

The Pyrophosphate of Iron. " Boston Med. and Surg. 
Journal," Feb. 19, 1862. 

Gynaecological Record. Ibid., March 13th and 20th, 
1862. 

Treatment of Diphtheria. Ibid., Feb. 5, 1863. 

Selection of Remarkable Cases. " Med. and Surg. 
Reporter," Jan. 1863. 

Hysterology ; A Treatise on the Diseases and Dis- 
placements of the Uterus. Wm. Wood& Co., New York 
City, 1872. 

Congestion, — The "One Idea "in Uterine Therapeu- 
tics. " Med. and Surg. Reporter," Jan. 11, 1873. 
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Hypertrophy and Anteversion of the Uterus. Ibid., 
July 5, 1873. 

Flexure of the Uterus. Ibid., Aug. 9, 1873. 

The Menstruant Female ; Her Nervous, Moral, and 
Mental Perversions. " Detroit Review of Medicine," 
Ma} r and June, 1874. 

Contribution to Hysterology. " Med. and Surg. Repor- 
ter," Oct. 17th and 24th, 1874. 

Contribution to Hysterology. " Detroit Review of 
Medicine," March, 1875. 

The True Uterine Mucous Membrane ; Its Structure, 
Function, and Morbid States. " Buffalo Med. and Surg. 
Journal," May, 1875. 

Infant Diet. "Sanitarian," New York City, Oct., Nov. 
and Dec, 1875. 

Lime Water and Milk as Food and Medicine in Certain 
Diseases* Peculiar to the Child-Bearing Female. Proceed- 
ings of King's Co. Medical Society, June, 1877. 

Treatment of Diphtheria. "Buffalo Med. and Surg. 
Journal," Oct., 1877. 

Alcohol and Diphtheria. Proceedings of King's Co. 
Medical Society, Nov. 1877. 

The article on the pyrophosphate of iron was the first 
on this valuable salt to appear in an American Medical 
Journal. It claimed that this preparation was acceptable 
to the palate, friendly to the stomach, readily absorbed 
and easily assimilated, and that the nerves obtained the 
phosphorus, and the blood the iron necessary to their 
integrity, more promptly and certainly than by other 
modes of administration. 

The articles on the treatment of diphtheria maintain 
that diphtheria is a blood disease ; that the exudation is a 
symptom merely ; that the alcohol is the antidote to the 
poison ; that this, like all antidotes, is to be given at once 
without regard to attendant conditions ; that the alcohol 
is so completely used up in the circulation as not to excite 
the brain or appear in the breath ; that the maximum dose 
of brandy or whiskey is a tablespoonful every hour; that 
quinine is an efficient ally to energize the nervous system, 
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and iron to rehabilitate the impoverished circulation ; 
that other means, general or local, are worse than useless 
when they divert the attention from the main issue. 

In a period of more than three years and a half — Jan. 
ii, 1874, to Sept. 1, 1877 — of eighty-six cases of diphthe- 
ria under his treatment, one only proved fatal. This 
scarcely belonged to the list as it had been attended by 
a homoeopathic physician, together with a younger child 
lying dead in the house of this disease, when the Doctor 
was called. 

In the articles on lime-water and milk, new and valua- 
ble observations are presented: The Lime reacts on the 
cream and intensifies the natural emulsion of the milk ; 
the casein coagulates slowly instead of promptly and 
yields fine flocculent particles instead of large dense 
masses; lime forms with oil a permanent emulsion, but 
soda, potash, or ammonia, a temporary admixture only ; 
the action of lime is due, not to alkalinity, but to an 
unknown chemical property. The affinity is such that the 
emulsion is not disturbed by hydrochloric or citric acid, 
nor by calomel or other chemicals. Milk contains all the 
elements of nutrition, and hence may be used exclusively 
for months and even for years. As the sole diet of infants, 
a substitute for slops in the sick room, a food in function- 
al disorders, particularly should digestion and assimila- 
tion be in abeyance, it is unsurpassed. Whatever the age 
of the patient, it is acceptable to the stomach and friendly 
to the intestinal mucous membrane. It presents not only 
its albuminous and oleaginous, but also its saline con- 
stituents, to the absorbents ready for assimilation. The 
phosphorus strengthens the nerves, the iron makes blood, 
the lime quickens cell life, the oil forms fat, and the casein 
renews the muscles. In a word the circulation receives 
each and every element necessary to robust health. 

In the work on Hysterology, as well as in several other 
contributions on this subject to medical journals, the 
following doctrines are advanced : 

1st. Womb-disease is peculiar to the menstruant female, 
it neither originating before the approach, nor after the 
disappearance of the menses. 
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2d. The uterus, ovaries, vagina, round ligaments and 
bulbs of the vestibule, are erectile organs. 

3d. During the act of menstruation and the period of 
pregnancy there is erection. 

4th. This erection is terminated by involution — a pro- 
cess which restores the genitalia to a state of rest. 

5th. The failure to involute, i. e., the continuance of 
nervous excitement and vascular repletion indefinitely, is 
the pathology of womb-disease. Thus a physiological 
congestion becomes converted into a pathological. 

6th. Congestion and inflammation as observed in other 
organs is foreign to the. uterine. 

7th. The multiparous uterus may enlarge under this 
nervous and vascular stimulus as when gravid, but not the 
multiparous beyond the volume of blood in its vessels. 

8th. Endometritis, enlargement and erosion of the 
cervix, vaginitis, vaginismus, etc., are due to the persist- 
ent fulness of the erectile vessels. 

9th. Womb-disease does not originate before puberty, 
as the net-work of nerves and vessels rendering erection 
possible have not been developed, nor after the menopause, 
as then these nerves and vessels have been obliterated by 
the climacteric involution. 

10th. This permanent erection is the prime factor in 
anteversion, retroversion, flexure and prolapsus of the 
womb. 

1 ith. The first and chief object to attain in the treatment 
is involution. 

1 2th. This being secured, the secondary conditions 
require mild means only. 

13th. As nature effects the menstrual, puerperal, and 
climacteric involutions by haemorrhage from the vessels 
implicated, the line of practice is sufficiently indicated. 

14th. The results rarely disappoint either the physi- 
cian or the patient. At the Doctor's Clinique, seventy- 
five per centum of his cases recovered. 
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Alexander Huntington Clapp (Boston, Mass.), 
second son of Levi and Sarah (Huntington) Clapp, was 
born in Worthington, Mass., September i, 1818. 

His childhood was passed in Boston, where the studies 
commenced in the country school were carried forward 
in the Adams and Fort Hill Grammar Schools, and the 
English High School. On leaving these schools he spent 
several years as a clerk in Boston ; but afterwards pre- 
pared for college in Phillips (Andover) and Leicester 
Academies. 

After graduation he spent two years in the Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary and one in that at Andover, from which 
he graduated in 1845. While in Andover Seminary, he 
edited a selection from the writings of Bishop Joseph 
Hall. In 1846, he officiated as Professor pro tern, of Rhet- 
oric and English Literature in Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont. Declining an invitation to take the professorship 
permanently, he was ordained, October 14, 1846, pastor 
of the Centre Congregational Church, of Brattleboro, 
Vermont. Here he edited " Lives of the Presidents," 
and other works. 

In January, 1853, he was obliged, by a severe affection 
of the eyes, to suspend preaching, and resigned his charge 
November 15, 1853. While under the care of occulists, 
he served as Cashier of the Pacific Mills, in Boston and 
Lawrence, Mass. Enabled to resume his profession, he 
commenced labor in the summer of 1855 with the Benefi- 
cent Congregational Church, of Providence, R. I., and 
was installed its pastor October 3, 1855. In i860, a 
European trip of six months was taken by himself and 
wife at the charge of his Providence people, who also 
gave him a furlough in 1862, while he served as Chaplain 
of the 10th Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers, called 
for the defence of Washington. While in Providence, as 
in Brattleboro, he greatly endeared himself to those 
under his charge and his connection with them is still 
spoken of by the older members of both churches with 
much tenderness and affection. 

This last charge he resigned, February 8, 1865, to 
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accept an appointment as Secretary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, in New York City, which 
office he held until 1878. Several of his sermons and 
addresses have been published, and he has contributed 
various articles to the magazines and religious press, but 
for the most part his life has been closely devoted to the 
duties of his profession. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on him by Iowa College in 1868. In 1874, he was 
appointed lecturer, for three years, on Home Missions, 
in the Andover Theological Seminary. 

He possesses rare abilities as a preacher, and is exerting 
a most beneficial influence in the important position which 
he now occupies. He delivered the admirable address 
at the Clapp Family Gathering in Northampton, in 1870. 

On the 1st of January, 1878, he resigned the secretary- 
ship of the American Home Missionary Society and was 
immediately chosen Treasurer of that institution. He at 
the same time became the New York editor of "The 
Congregationalism" published at Boston, having been for 
several years a regular correspondent for that influential 
journal. 

He was married, September 4, 1845, to Miss Emily 
Payson Copeland, of Boston, a lady of rare culture and 
accomplishments. But their union, though eminently a 
happy one, has been unblessed by issue. 



Gideon Colton Clark (Somers, Conn.) was born 
February 21, 1821. He studied divinity in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Congregational) at East Windsor, Conn., 
where he took the usual theological course, and was 
regularly graduated and licensed to preach. In 1847, he 
went West, and became settled as a minister in Rockport, 
Pike County, 111., where he remained two years and a 
half. From there he went to Winchester, in Scott County, 
in the same State, where he preached for six years. He 
then accepted a call to go to Collinsville, in Madison 
County, 111., where he preached for eight years. He 
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then preached for five years in Woodburn, in Macoupin 
County, 111., completing there his first twenty years of 
successive labor in the ministry. 

In 1868, he went to Nocouris, Montgomery County, 
111., where he preached one yea'r; then, to Mt. Vernon, 
in Jefferson County, in the same State, where he labored 
for three years. In 1872, he removed to Fowler, Benton 
County, Ind., where he preached for two years. He then 
returned to Illinois and preached two years at Shipman, 
in Macoupin County ; after which he accepted his present 
settlement in Greenfield, Creene County, 111. 

He was married, March 17, 1852, to Miss Jane A. 
Smith, of Jacksonville, Morgan County, 111., and has had 
by her three children, all daughters, namely: (1) Olive 
Maria Eglington, born February 22, 1853; married, 
December 25, 1872, to Mr. Charles M. Noble, of Mt. 
Vernon, 111. They reside in Fowler, Ind., and have one 
child. (2) Clara Pamelia Selden, born July 20, 1855; 
married, September 19, 1875, to Mr. Henry V. Temple- 
ton, of Fowler, Ind., and has one child. (3) Maud Cath- 
arine Bradford, born December 12, 1862, who resides 
with her parents. 

He writes : " Since we all separated at Yale, I have seen 
but two of my classmates — Glen Wood and G. B. Hub- 
bard. It is now nearly thirty-six years since I saw you, 
whom I so distinctly and favorably remember. How I 
would love to grasp you by the hand and talk with you as 
I cannot do on paper. Thirty -two of these years, or ever 
since I began to preach, I have passed continuously in the 
ministry — most of the time as a Home Missionary here 
in the State of Illinois. I have gone through many of 
the hardships of pioneer life, and at the age of fifty -six, as 
you would naturally expect, have grown somewhat gray 
in the service. Blessed with excellent health, and strength 
unimpaired, I cannot say, however, that I feel as old as I 
am. It is only as I look back and count the many stages 
of my journey, that I realize that I am no longer young. 
It is one of the signs of advancing age, I believe, when a 
man begins to live a good deal in the past. Thus I often 
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detect myself reverting to my college days much oftener 
of late years than formerly. They enter into my reveries 
by day and my dreams by night much more vividly, as 
well as frequently, than in the years that are past. Then 
again, with a family of children grown up around me. 
married and settled in life, and grand-children coming to 
the front, the youthful graduate has a pretty substantial 
reminder of advancing age. 

I came to Illinois fresh from the halls of learning — a 
verdant, inexperienced youth. Of course, I had to go 
through a regular ' seasoning* process in more senses than 
one. Perhaps 1 have gained some things of a personally 
advantageous character, by the rough-and-ready experi- 
ences of a frontier life. It would be to my discredit if I 
had not. I could speak of hardships — of sickness, pov- 
erty and toil — but what is there unusual in all these 
things? They come to toughen the thews of your gen- 
uine Western man, who gets used to them, and by and 
bye comes to think nothing of them. I have never 
regretted that I came West. And yet I can never speak 
of my labors in the service of my Master, or of what I have 
done in the special vocation to which I felt myself called 
when in college, without a sense of humiliation and self- 
abasement over my many short-comings. You see that I 
am disposed to write seriously. Well, it is a serious 
thing to preach the Gospel — to stand as the ambassador 
of Christ, pleading for the salvation of men. I can say 
that I have never turned aside from this one mission of 
my life, nor have I touched any other pursuit or calling 
for a single day since I first began the ministry. With 
what success my labors have been crowned, God only 
knows. I have seen many revivals of religion and many 
souls gathered into the visible Church, but by whose 
instrumentality no man can say. Speaking after the 
manner of men, my labors have not, probably, been 
altogether in vain ; but there is One that judges from 
another standpoint, and how many of these have been 
saved through any earthly instrumentality, only the 
Great Day will disclose." 
8 
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Odle Close (Greenwich, Conn.) was born July 15, 
1817. After graduating he commenced the study of law 
in Bedford, Westchester County, N. Y., which he prose- 
cuted for about three years, when he was admitted to the 
bar. During this time, however, he taught in an Acad- 
emy at Wilton, Conn., for one term, and in the Academy 
at Bedford, for a period of three years and upwards, 
having remained in charge of that institution for a short 
time after his admission to the bar, in May, 1845. He 
continued to reside in Bedford, in the practice of his pro- 
fession until the spring of 1854, when he removed to 
Croton Falls in the town of North Salem, N. Y., where 
he has resided ever since. 

For several years he was engaged in legal practice 
with Hon. William H. Robertson, at Mott Haven, West- 
chester County, with whom he formed a co-partnership 
shortly after removing to Croton Falls, but without any 
change of residence. About twelve years ago he trans- 
ferred his practice to White Plains, in the same county, 
where he is still actively engaged in his profession, 
though retaining his residence at Croton Falls. 

Mr. Close has led a very active professional life. For 
the last ten years he has been Supervisor of the town of 
North Salem, representing that town in the Board of 
Supervisors for Westchester County. In 1867 he was 
appointed Register in Bankruptcy for the Fourth Con- 
gressional District in the State of New York, which office 
he still holds. By appointment of the Governor and 
Senate of the State of New York, he was a member of the 
Constitutional Commission designated, in 1873, to draft 
amendments to the Constitution of that State. He served 
on this commission during the period of its active and 
important labors, and the several amendments proposed 
and submitted were subsequently adopted and approved 
by the people, and are now a part of the organic law of 
the State. As a lawyer he stands deservedly high in his 
own county, and has commanded a uniformly good prac- 
tice. 

He was married, October 26, 1846, to Miss Samantha B. 
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Nuraan, of Glens Falls, N. Y., by whom he has had three 
children, two daughters and one son, viz: Frances Hobby 
Close, born July 15, 1848 — now living; Lewis Numan 
Close, born February 8, 1852, — died February 17, 1864; 
and Sarah Chesebrough Close, born May 29, 1857, — died 
January 17, 1874. 



Robert Coleman (Philadelphia, Pa.) was born July 
16, 1823. After leaving New Haven he spent two years 
at the Harvard Law School, under the more immediate 
tuition of Judge Story and Messrs. Greenleaf and Sumner, 
receiving the degree of LL.B. from that institution in 
1844. He then returned to Philadelphia, and entered the 
law office of Henry J. Williams, a prominent attorney of 
that city, with whom he finished his professional studies, 
preparatory to being admitted to the bar of Pennsylvania. 
In the autumn of that year he went to Europe, and spent 
two years in business and travel on the Continent, visit- 
ing Rome in the winter of 1845, where, among other pleas- 
ant incidents, he mentions meeting Tutor (afterwards 
Professor) Thacher and some other American friends. 

On returning to America in 1846, he was engaged in 
business with his brother, in Lebanon, Pa., taking the 
management of the " family estate " at that place, consist- 
ing chiefly in iron works and mining property, which 
he continued to prosecute to advantage for several years. 
The firm name under which this business was conducted 
was R. & G. D. Coleman. He at the same time carried 
on business with a partner in the city of Philadelphia, as 
general dealers in iron, under the firm name of Coleman 
& Kelton. In 1853 he made arrangements to retire in 
part from business, and at the close of that year left for 
Europe with the intention of remaining abroad but a 
short time, but has managed to remain there for twenty- 
four years and upwards, living, as he states " a little 
everywhere, but mostly in Paris." He resides in an 
elegant mansion, No. 29 Rue Chateaubriand, built by 
himself, where, as an evidence of his other attractive sur- 
roundings, it may be mentioned that he has a library of 
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some ten thousand volumes of rare and curious works, in 
most of the modern languages. In addition to his own 
private residence, he has contributed in no small way 
towards the rebuilding of Paris, having constructed a 
number of considerable houses in that capital, and intro- 
duced a variety of new devices and modern improve- 
ments, unheard of before within its walls, and familiar 
only to the more practical and ingenious Yankee. In 
this work of reparation he has received the warm com- 
mendation and approval not only of the leading private 
citizens of Paris, but of the public authorities generally. 
His present occupation, aside from looking after his 
ample property, is mostly of a literary character, being 
reputed much of a book-worm, especially in the unique 
and more valuable departments of the Parisian book 
trade. The public libraries of his native city have had 
frequent recourse to his aid in procuring the most desir- 
able books published in the French, German, Spanish and 
Italian languages, and he is always happy of an opportu- 
nity to make all desired collections for them without 
charge, his compensation being uniformly found in the 
satisfaction he derives from being personally serviceable 
to his American friends. In other words, Mr. Coleman is 
the retired and accomplished gentleman and scholar, 
happily combining the utile dulci — the useful with the 
agreeable — in a life already too long spent abroad for one 
who has a head to contrive and a heart to execute what 
may be most serviceable to the city or country in which 
he resides. At least this is the more selfish and non-cos- 
mopolitan judgment of his many friends in this country. 

Mr. Coleman has been married for many years, and is 
the father of two bright, intelligent sons, both thoroughly 
American, though born in Paris. The elder is twenty, 
and the younger fifteen years of age. His wife is a 
French lady of very superior refinement and culture. 

A classmate of his at the Cambridge Law School, who 
has met Mr. Coleman several times in Europe, writes of 
him, that " he is a most accomplished literary scholar, 
and reads and speaks many languages fluently and accu- 
rately. " 
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* Francis Edward Cornwell (New Britain, Conn.), 
eldest son of Deacon Chauncey Cornwell and Mary 
(Cosslett) Cornwell, was born in New Britain, Conn., 
September 29, 1822, and died in Buffalo, N. Y., November 
2, 1869, in the forty -eighth year of his age. 

He taught school for a short time, after graduating, in 
Albany, N. Y., when he went to Hartford, Conn., and 
was engaged there as assistant teacher, in a boarding 
school for boys, until July, 1844. He then went to Lyons, 
Wayne County, N. Y., and studied law in the office of 
James C. Smith, since Common Pleas Judge of Ontario 
County, in that State. He was admitted to the bar 
at Canandaigua in September, 1847, and entering into 
partnership with Judge Smith at Lyons, continued to 
reside and practice law there until 1858, when he removed 
to Buffalo in the same State, his partner, Judge Smith, 
removing to Canandaigua at the same time. 

Mr. Cornwell went to Buffalo with an excellent reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, and rapidly rose to prominence in that city, 
securing in a short time an extensive and lucrative practice 
there. He was universally respected and beloved by all 
who knew him, as well by those having business relations 
with him as by the bench and members of the bar gener- 
ally. He was in the highest sense of the term a " Chris- 
tian gentleman, " earnest and active in every good word 
and work, and as faithful and conscientious in everything 
else as he was in the defense and advocacy of his clients. 
As an evidence of the esteem in which he was held by 
the people in that section of the State, he was nominated 
by the Democratic party, in the fall of 1869, for Judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York. About two weeks 
before the day of election, he was taken down with 
typhoid fever, and died on the 2d of November — the very 
day on which thousands of his fellow citizens were depos- 
iting their ballots for him in the electoral urn. But the 
same newspapers that gave the result at the polls con- 
tained the sad announcement of his death, while they 
recognized the fact that, in passing from this tabernacle 
of clay, he had reached far higher honors than it was in 
the power of any earthly constituency to accord him. 
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On removing from Lyons to Buffalo he was first asso 
ciated with Judge Hoyt, but subsequently practiced 
alone. During the time he was with Judge H. he pre- 
pared and published a " Digest of the Decisions of the 
Court of Appeals of New York," a work much needed at 
the time, and one that had an extensive sale among the 
members of the bar. It added not a little to his profes- 
sional reputation, from the very great care and accuracy 
with which it was prepared. 

He was married, at Albany, N. Y., September 23, 1847, 
to Miss Catharine Livingstone Howe, daughter of the 
Hon. Estes Howe, late Recorder of the City of Albany, 
by whom he had six children, all sons — Edward Living- 
stone, William Carroll, Francis Estes, Charles Landers, 
Stanley Howe, and Howard Tracy. Edward, the eldest 
son, died May 25, 1877, aged twenty -nine years. .He was 
married in June, 1873, and left one son, (Joseph Fiske) 
aged three years. William, the second son, was married 
in 1873, and is now cashier of a bank in Buffalo. Mrs. 
Cornwell, with the other four sons, still resides in Buffalo. 

As an evidence of the high esteem and regard in which 
Mr. Cornwell was held by the people of Western New 
York, and especially in the Buffalo district, we may quote 
what the leading political journals of that city, both demo- 
cratic and republican, said of him. The following is from 
the Buffalo "Courier": "We regret to announce that 
Francis E. Cornwell, the democratic candidate for Justice 
of the Supreme Court, long term, died at his home in this 
city, yesterday. He had been sick with typhoid fever, 
complicated by a dangerous carbuncle on his head, for a 
fortnight past, but his death was nevertheless sudden and 
unexpected. For a few days before the sad event he was 
delirious. Mr. Cornwell came to this city between eleven 
and twelve years ago from Lyons, Wayne County, where 
he had successfully practiced law. We believe he was 
also for a time law partner of Judge Smith of Canandai- 
gua. Shortly after his settlement here he gave to the 
press a Digest of the Decisions of the Court of Appeals, 
which was highly thought of by the profession. In this 
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city he built up a prosperous practice, and the esteem in 
which he was held as a lawyer is demonstrated by the 
fact of his nomination to the bench by the recent demo- 
cratic judicial convention of this district. Mr. Cornwell 
was a man of refined and cultivated tastes, a lover of 
literature, and one who impressed all with whom he came 
in contact by his quiet and eminently gentlemanly deport- 
ment. His death in the prime of life, will be mourned 
by a large circle of friends in this city, and throughout 
the State. He leaves a wife and six children, whose far 
more lasting and intense sorrow cannot fail to evoke a 
wide and profound sympathy." 

The Buffalo "Express" editorially noticed his death as 
follows : 

" Francis E. Cornwell, Esq., died about noon yesterday 
at his residence on Linwood Avenue, from typhoid fever. 
Mr. Cornwell was a gentleman of marked legal ability 
and most estimable character, a man whose talents illum- 
ined his moral character, and whose repute was merited 
as well in his public capacity as a lawyer as in his private 
life as a good man. His sudden death on the very day 
when the votes of his admiring fellow-citizens were being 
cast to elevate him to the office of Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State, adds a sadness to the bereavement 
sustained by his friends. In his death his profession has 
lost an ornament and society a worthy member, and his 
memory will live as that of a man whose usefulness would 
have increased with his years. 

The members of the bar will meet to-day to take suit- 
able action on the death of Mr. Cornwell, and make 
arrangements for the funeral." 

The Buffalo " Commercial Advertiser," and other news- 
papers in the western part of the state, contained similar 
expressions of high personal regard and esteem for the 
deceased. 

At a meeting held by the bar of Erie County, the day 
after his death, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That by the death of Francis E. Cornwell, the 
bar of Erie County has been deprived of one of its lead- 
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ing counsellors and advocates; of a learned and able 
lawyer; an upright, diligent business man ; and a gentle- 
man of marked courtesy, refinement and culture ; that we 
have heard of the sudden termination of his earthly career 
in the prime of his usefulness and reputation, with pro- 
found sorrow, and that he will always hold an honored 
place in the annals of the bar of this city and state. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our respectful sym- 
pathy to Mr. CornwelTs family in the time of sorrow and 
bereavement, and as a mark of our regard for our de- 
parted brother, that we will attend his funeral in a body. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this meeting cause these 
resolutions to be published in the city papers, and trans- 
mit a copy to Mr. Cornweirs family. 



Samuel Witt Eaton (Framingham, Mass.) was born 
December 25, 1820. He studied theology one year in 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York City, and 
then two years in the Theological Department of Yale 
College. He was licensed to preach in September, 1844. 
In 1845, he went to Andover, Mass., and spent one year 
in the Theological Seminary at that place. He then 
removed West and settled as a minister in Lancaster, 
Grant County, Wis. He was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in that place, in January, 1848, where 
he has remained ever since, though interrupted in his 
charge by a failure of health in 1856, when he was com- 
pelled to give up temporarily the duties of preaching. 
During this time he spent several months with his con- 
nections in the East, and made a trip to Europe, which 
occupied most of the year 1857. On his return his health 
was sufficiently re-established to enable him to renew his 
duties with his church and people in Lancaster. 

For three years during the war, from 1862 to 1865, he 
served as chaplain of the 7th Wisconsin Volunteers 
(Infantry) in the Army of the Potomac. It may be added 
that the 7th Wisconsin was one of the regiments that 
constituted the famous " Iron Brigade/' and that Mr. 
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Eaton was on duty at the battles of South Mountain, 
Antietam, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, and before Petersburg ; and also at Appo- 
matox Court House, on the surrender of General Lee. 
After the war, he again resumed his charge of the first 
and only church over which he has presided since his 
graduation. 

He was married, May 20, 1847, to Miss Catharine E. 
Demarest, of Napanock, Ulster County, N. Y., and has 
had by her four children — all sons. His oldest son, 
James Demarest Eaton, was educated at Beloit College, 
and at the Chicago and Andover Theological Seminaries. 
His second son, Edward Dwight Eaton, was also edu- 
cated at Beloit College, and at the Andover and Yale 
Theological Seminaries. His third son, Samuel Lewis 
Eaton, was educated at the same college, and in the 
seminaries with the second son, making three sons edu- 
cated for and engaged in the ministry. His fourth son, 
Charles Wood hull Eaton, was educated at the Hahne- 
mann Medical College in Chicago, and also at the New 
York Homoeopathic Medical College, and is a practising 
physician of the school in which he was educated. His 
oldest son was married, in 1875, to the second daughter 
of Julius H. Pratt, Esq., of Montclair, N. J. They reside 
at Bound Brook, N. J., where young Mr. Eaton is settled 
as pastor. 



*Newton Edwards (Andover, Mass.), the third son 
of Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D.. and Lydia (Bigelow) 
Edwards, was born March 11, 1822. He studied law in 
Boston, Mass., until 1844. From 1844 to 1846 he taught 
in the Female Academy in Augusta, Me. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in August, 1845, an ^ practiced law in 
Boston from 1846 to 1850. He then removed to Augusta, 
Me., where he remained in the active duties of his pro- 
fession until the time of his death, which occurred, after 
a brief and distressing illness, on the 7th of May, 1855. 
He was married, August 30, 1848, to Miss Mary S. Wil- 

9 
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Hams, daughter of Judge Daniel Williams, of Augusta, 
Me. He left one child, Arthur Newton Edwards, born 
May 23, 1853, who graduated at Trinity College in the 
class of 1877. His widow, Mrs. Mary S. Edwards, still 
resides in Augusta, and is a lady of eminent culture and 
refinement. 

We are indebted to the kindness of an old graduate of 
Yale, who was intimately acquainted with Mr. Edwards 
both while he was in college and during his brief profes- 
sional career, for the following analysis of his character 
and account of his professional life : " The name of Mr. 
Edwards recalls a marked combination of strength with 
delicacy. From early years he showed unusual gravity 
and dignity, with keen appreciation of literature and 
of every form of beauty, especially beauty of character. 
These mingled traits continued with him through his 
whole life, increased and broadened by his education. 
They won for him a genuine admiration as a teacher of a 
large private academy ; subsequently, as a lawyer and 
advocate ; and, most of all, as a man. 

Although of a somewhat retiring, and even reserved, 
disposition, he possessed a rare fund of good humor, and 
was delightful in conversation. He was held by an 
unmistakable and lofty sense of honor, and a quick per- 
ception and homage of whatever is grand or elevating in 
human character. Through all his life, he was a diligent 
student in the departments of writer and speaker. At 
the bar, therefore, when he encountered a demand to 
assert the claims of equity and justice or of whatever 
ennobles men, he was in his element — the higher the 
question and the audience, the more fit for him. In such 
cases of private debate or of public discussion — in de- 
nouncing the wrong or defending great principles of 
right — he rose into the realm of real eloquence, and was 
listened to with a profound regard alike by bench, jury, 
and the whole assemblage of intelligence and weight. 

Of his own social circle he was the idol, swaying them 
both with commanding powers and the nameless grace 
of elegance, and affectionate courtesy. Those who knew 
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him best deemed him almost the model of an accom- 
plished man. In religion, he was a devout member and 
officer of the Episcopal Church, sincerely mourned by 
numbers whom his example inspired, and his read}' pre- 
cept encouraged. 

With a steadily widening reputation, he was snatched 
out of life prematurely and most suddenly. He had left 
his office earlier than usual one day, disabled by what he 
supposed a temporary pain. His law-books lay open on 
his desk, to which he expected to return the next morning 
— but he never came back, and in a week had passed on 
behind the veil. His early tomb attested the distin- 
guished place he had reached in the hearts of society by 
the tributes laid upon it in unison, by his brethren of the 
profession, and by the lowliest of the working people he 
had met. 

His own fine tast v e could not have selected a more 
exquisite spot than that where his remains now repose, 
guarded by a signal devotion ; on a green eminence 
above the right bank of the Kennebec, in the still shadow 
of the trees, with glimpses of the river in the distance, 
surrounded by vines and flowers a beautiful cross of 
white marble, wound about with passion flower, bears 
his name and the date of the thirty-three years he lived 
his brief life on earth." 

Among the several public notices of his death, includ- 
ing the action of the court before which he practiced, we 
have been able to obtain only the following, published in 
one of the leading Augusta papers immediately after his 
death : 

" It is with no ordinary feelings of regret that we 
announce the death of Newton Edwards, Esq., of this 
city. Stricken down by sudden and painful disease, he 
closed this life on Monday night at the age of 33 years. 
Though he had lived hut a few years among us, he had 
lived long enough to gain the most sincere friendship 
of all who knew him well, and the fullest confidence 
and respect of the community. His urbanity of man- 
ners, kindness of heart, and purity of life, added to fine 
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mental endowments, and ripe scholarship, had led us 
to look upon him as one destined to take a high position 
among us, both socially and professionally, and as one, 
whose influence and example would ever and increas- 
ingly show that ' the world was the better that he lived 
in it/ Naturally of a retiring disposition, he sought not 
the applause of the world; but the noble qualities of 
mind and heart possessed by him could not fail to be 
appreciated and to secure to him the warmest attach- 
ment of all with whom he was in any way associated. 
In a word, he was the true Christian gentleman, and we 
can but mourn when such ai one, in the early vigor of 
manhood is taken from us — we feel that the community 
suffers when such men die." 



William Ellis (New Britain, Conn.) was born Feb- 
ruary 5, 1821. After graduation he studied medicine for 
two years in New York City, taking his degree of M.D. 
in due course ; but afterwards taught school for a short 
time in Jackson, Miss. Shortly after 1847 ne established 
himself in his profession, in or near Chicago, 111., but 
subsequently went to Green Bay, Wis., where he prac- 
ticed medicine for several years, remaining there until 
the autumn of 1868. 

He then conceived the idea of becoming an extensive 
agriculturist, and having heard and read much of the 
wonderful productiveness of Kansas soil, and the superior 
advantages of that State over many of its western sisters, 
he removed there in September, 1868, and bought a farm 
near Mound City, in Linn County, where he devoted 
himself exclusively to agricultural pursuits until 1875, 
but not with the gratifying results he had anticipated. 
Here, to use his own expressive language, he found 
the grasshopper a burden and the Colorado beetle 
anything but a pleasant pastime, while the failure of 
crops, and worse failure of markets, in 1873, 4 and 5, 
warned him, in the expressive dialect of the Occidentals, 
that he would soon find " hard pan," if he remained there 
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any longer. He accordingly " pulled up stakes " in 
1875, and turned his steps towards the "happy Willapa 
Valley " in the far-off Territory of Washington, on the 
Pacific slope. Of his journeyings thither he says : " As 
real estate in Kansas could not be given away, I hastily 
sold my personal effects for the best offer I could get — a 
trifling sum as compared with their original cost — gath- 
ered up my family, and, on the 14th of September, 1875, 
left Kansas with about as much of this world's goods as 
one would imagine Joseph and Mary to possess when 
they made their hasty flight into Egypt. We landed in 
Astoria, Oregon, September 28, 1875, an d located for 
about six months at Westport, thirty miles above Asto- 
ria, on the Columbia river. The following April we 
removed to Oregon City, where we remained until May, 
1877, when we took up our abode in the Willapa Valley, 
at Riverside, Pacific County, W. T. It is a beautiful 
country here, and 1 like it well enough to spend the bal- 
ance of my days in this delightful valley, unsurpassed in 
attractiveness by that in which the happy Rasselas strayed. 
Had 1 emigrated directly from Green Bay to this coast, it 
would have been seven years saved, together with what I 
* wrecked ' in Kansas in my abandoned farm and the per- 
sonal effects which I nearly gave away. But I consider 
myself more fortunate than most of the Kansans, in being 
able to command the means to get out of such a god- 
forsaken country. I trust that time and 'individual 
enterprise ' will measurably atone for my grand mistake 
in going to that State. But one other member of our 
class was ' lured to his fate * by going thither, and 
although he held a government office for several years, 
he was finally compelled to seek his * fortunes' anew in 
Colorado." 

Mr. Ellis was married, February 29, 1852, to Miss 
Phebe Jane Boyce, by whom he has had eight children, 
seven of whom are now living — three boys and four girls. 
Their youngest child, a little girl aged fifteen months, 
died of diphtheria, December 10, 1876. He writes that 
they have had no education beyond what he, with the 
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aid of meagre common schools, has been able to give 
them. But they are bright, intelligent children, and 
constitute, with their parents, a happy and contented 
family. He also writes that his Kansas lands still remain 
unsold, netting him nothing beyond the taxes which his 
tenant agrees to pay for the privilege of occupancy. 

He gives a glowing description of the Willapa Valley, 
and concludes his interesting letter to us as follows: 
"And now, my dear fellow*, if you can indulge in a hasty 
trip out here, you will find a most happy classmate and a 
truly delightful country. Aside from the splendid attrac- 
tions on the Pacific Railroad — enough, I am sure, to pay 
you for your trouble — you will enjoy a glorious sail, on 
one of the superb ocean steamers, from San Francisco up 
the grand old Pacific to Portland, Oregon, and there you 
will land among a people quite as intelligent, and far 
more kind and considerate of each other's wants than any 
class of persons with whom I have ever lived. And, 
coming to this valley, you will find almost any climate 
you may desire, from the numerous valleys, where snow 
and ice are seldom seen, to the eternally snow-clad peaks 
of the lofty Cascade range. To me there is no sight so 
grand and soul-inspiring as a view of Mts. Hood, Jeffer- 
son, St. Helens, and others of the Cascade range, as their 
pure, snow-white summits, reared high in air, sparkle 
and glisten in the bright summer's sun. Should you be 
something of a Nimrod, the noble deer and elk roam 
through endless forests, rearing their proud antlers as a 
suggestive target for your rifle ; or, if you want a friendly 
tussle with a huge black bear, he will almost meet you at 
the door of your log-hut or shanty ; or, better still, per- 
haps, in the way of testing your courage, a gang of ugly 
wolves will put in their appearance to snap and snarl at 
your heels, or when you turn upon them, show a beauti- 
ful set of ivory ; or, should this be lacking in the proper 
zest of the huntsman's sport, a tremendous cougar might 
eye you from a lofty tree, and tax your best skill as an 
expert in the use of the rifle. But should you prefer the 
more quiet and philosophic sports of an Ike Walton, our 
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mountain streams abound with the most delicious trout, 
while this (Willapa) river, and others in Oregon and 
Washington Territory, teem with salmon of the choicest 
kind. Have I written enough to tempt you, or any other 
adventurous member of the class, to pay me a visit in 
this ' paradise of the sportsman ? ' 

Like the client who shed tears while his counsel was 
pleading his case in court, because he did not know 
before how much he had been wronged, I now begin to 
realize how idly I wasted my time during my seven 
years' residence in Kansas. But a bright future, I trust, 
awaits me here. It is rather late in life to exclaim, 
' Eureka ! ' but I think * I have found it ' at last. Adieu ! 
and best wishes to all the class." 



James Ensign (South Canaan, Conn.) was born Feb- 
ruary 2, 1 8 19. He engaged in teaching after graduation, 
and was principal of the academy, in Easton, Conn., 
until the autumn of 1846. He then spent one year in the 
Law Department of Yale College, and one year at home 
in Canaan, Conn., studying law ; and was admitted to the 
bar at Litchfield, October 12, 1848. But desiring to 
practice law in the State of New York, he spent the next 
four months in the town of Milton, Ulster County, in 
that State, reading with special reference to practice in 
its courts, and was admitted to the bar at Poughkeepsie 
in January, 1849. He then opened an office in the town 
of Dover, Dutchess County, N. Y., but after six months 
removed to Falls Village, Conn., where he practiced law 
until April, 1852. He afterwards turned his attention to 
farming in the near neighborhood, and has been success- 
fully engaged in that business ever since, his post-office 
address being Lime Rock, Conn. 

He was married, February 26, 185 1, to Miss Julia 
Goodwin, of Salisbury, Conn., and has had by her six 
children, five of whom are still living. He buried his 
oldest son, a promising young man, in May, 1876. 

He writes : " I have nothing of importance to add to 
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the brief record of 1857. I have passed a quiet and 
uneventful life on my farm, content with the indepen- 
dence it brings me, and envying no man his more attrac- 
tive surroundings. I practice surveying as occasion calls 
for it in this part of the county, and give the best advice 
I can to keep my neighbors clear of litigation. With me, 
the honors are ' easy/ or at least easily borne. Fortune 
has not caressed me so much as to spoil the enjoyment 
of what I actually possess, nor is she likely to intoxicate 
me with the prospect of those * honors/ that like the 
sweetest wines, often turn to the sharpest vinegar. I 
have been content to labor successfully * on the mount- 
ains/ without any ambition to get the mountains to 
' labor ' abortively for me ; and if there is any happier or 
more contented member of the class, my recent domestic 
affliction excepted, I should be glad to see him at my 
home in these ' Litchfield hills/ " 



Charles Fabrique (Oxford, Conn.), eldest son of Wil- 
liam L. and Hannah (Johnson) Fabrique, was born in 
Southbury, Conn., April 10, 1817. His parents removed 
to the adjoining town of Oxford in his infancy, where his 
boyhood was chiefly passed on a farm and in the district 
school, and where he remained until 1836, when he com- 
menced fitting for college in the " Kimball Union Acad- 
emy/' at Meriden, N. H., remaining there until he entered 
college in August, 1838. 

After graduation, he spent two years and a half in the 
Theological Department of Yale College, taking advan- 
tage, at the same time, of the lectures in the Law and 
Medical Schools, connected with the same institution. 
In April, 1845, he was invited to take charge of the 
academy (now high school) in Waterbury, Conn., and 
officiated as principal of that school until August, 1852, 
acquiring in the mean time a high reputation as a teacher. 
After resigning his educational charge in Waterbury, he 
spent several months in traveling and in such other 
recreation as a temporary relief from his labors per- 
mitted him to enjoy. 
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In April, 1853, he removed to New Haven, Conn., 
where he resumed the profession of teacher and spent 
twenty years in preparing boys for college and fitting 
them for business life, in a boarding and day school in 
that city. In his long and arduous labors in this special 
department of instruction, it is due to Mr. Fabrique to 
say, that he was eminently successful as a teacher, secur- 
ing in the highest degree the public confidence, and most 
happily uniting the best qualities of the disciplinarian 
with those of the able instructor. 

During his residence in New Haven, Mr. Fabrique has 
filled several important public positions, having served in 
both branches of the Common Council — three years as 
councilman and one year as alderman — and been a much 
longer time on the Board of Police Commissioners. He 
also took a very active and efficient part in organizing the 
Industrial School for girls, now located at Middletown, 
having been the first to petition the- Legislature of the 
State for the establishment of that institution, and, at one 
time, laboring almost single handed and alone to advance 
that important and now thoroughly successful enterprise. 

Since September, 1873, he has been conducting the 
affairs of the New Haven Brush Company, whose manu- 
facturing establishment is situated at the outlet of Salton- 
stall Lake in East Haven, having a valuable water power 
and prospectively a fine business. 

He was married, July 14, 1845, to Miss Caroline S. 
Eastman, of New Haven, Conn., by whom he has had two 
children, both sons, the first born September 22, 1857, 
and the second, born February 26, 1861 ; died August 25, 
1862. 



Robert Wasson Forbes (New Haven, Conn.) was 
born, in New Haven, March 2j 9 1822. After graduation 
he studied medicine in Boston and New Haven, and 
received the degree of M.D. from Yale College, in Jan- 
uary, 1845. He then went to Europe and spent a year 
and a half at the Ecole de Medecin in Paris, France, in the 
10 
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further prosecution of his medical studies. On his return 
home in 1846, he commenced the practice of medicine in 
New Haven, Conn., where he remained one year. In 
1847, he removed to New York City, where he continued 
the practice of his profession until 185 1. He then en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber and shipping business 
with his brother, William J. Forbes, Esq., in that city, 
the firm carrying on a somewhat extensive trade. 

Since 1857, he has been steadily and somewhat exten- 
sively engaged in foreign commerce, both in connection 
with the lumber trade and independently of it ; and since 
the death of his brother, some years ago, he has continued 
the same business at No. 14 South William Street, having 
built up a very considerable trade, chiefly with Australia 
and the British colonies of South Africa, and one that is 
understood to have proved handsomely remunerative. 
He visits New Haven quite frequently, having relatives, 
as well as a valuable property under his supervision and 
management, in that city. 

He has been one of the successful business men of the 
class, without allowing himself to rust out in those liter- 
ary and scientific attainments that marked his progress 
during the last year of his academic life and in his earlier 
professional career. He is one of the best preserved 
members of the class, retaining his college-day looks, 
taking life with extreme felicity, and manifestly believing 
with Aristotle, that happiness is a certain energizing 
activity, both mental and bodily, to be called into exer- 
cise on all occasions except when material is wanted 
for a class biography ! Then that grand Socratic senti- 
ment occurs to him, " That he who wants the least, bears 
the closest resemblance to the gods," and desiring that 
all his classmates should have somewhat of that resem- 
blance, he furnishes the smallest fluxional quantity of a 
fact, or rather leaves another to do it, for their edifica- 
tion. 

He was married, in October, 1855, to Miss Hannah 
Edwards, of Jersey City, and has had by her five children 
— two sons and three daughters, all living. The elder of 
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the sons, William Jehiel, was born in 1856, and graduated 
at Yale College in the class of 1877. His younger son, 
Robert Wasson, is a member of the present Freshman 
class in Yale College. Both sons are young men of 
bright parts, and have a promising future before them. 



Calvin Frost (Somers, N. Y.) was born January 21, 
1823. After graduation he studied law in Peekskill, 
Westchester County, N. Y., and was admitted to the 
bar there in May, 1845. He immediately opened an office 
in that place, and has remained there ever since, assidu- 
ously devoted to his profession. The law has been his only 
stepping-stone to competence and high standing in the 
community, and he has proved a most faithful devotee to 
his favorite science. He is now in his thirty-third year 
of practice in Peekskill, and although his life has been 
in a measure uneventful, it would not be without a chap- 
ter of interesting professional and personal incidents, 
were this the time and place to write it. He pleasantly 
writes : " I am still what I always have been, a private 
citizen, engaged in the practice of my profession at this 
place. I have lived and done business here ever since I 
graduated. I have never held or sought office, nor 
allowed office to seek or hold me, when I could help it; 
and I have generally managed to help it. I am, however, 
as staunch a democrat as when I left college, and this is 
no doubt why 1 have invariably enjoyed excellent health, 
have a good appetite, capital digestion, and generally a 
clear head for such business as has commanded my pro- 
fessional services. It is for the same reason that I have 
had so little wear and tear of conscience, and such scant 
need of a physician. If you want to be happy, make 
virtue your supreme satisfaction, and — vote the democratic 
ticket r 

Although this bit of pleasantry was not intended for 
the Class Record, being contained in a private note to 
the class historian, it is deemed sufficiently characteristic 
to be preserved, and will not be without relish to the 
staunchest republican in the class. 
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He has always had a large litigated business, and 
invariably tried his own cases, arguing them in the 
highest courts of the state, when taken up on appeal. 
While eminently devoted to his home and family, he has 
had overtures to go upon the bench from both political 
parties, but has been constrained to decline them. This 
is what his associates at the bar say of him, and it is too 
pleasing a feature in his professional record to pass 
unnoticed. He is both an excellent and thrifty lawyer. 

Mr. Frost was married, October 15, 1845, to Miss Mary 
A. P. Hait, of Peekskill, and has had by her four children, 
three of whom are now living — the youngest, a son aged 
seventeen, the only one born since the last Record. 



* Hugh Brodie Gardner (Fort Covington, N. Y.), son 
of Alexander and Mary Gardner, was born in Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland, March 17, 1820. His parents removed 
to this country in his infancy, and he fitted for college at 
the academy in Fort Covington, Franklin County, N. Y. 
He entered our class in the Junior year, coming to Yale 
from Middlebury College. 

After graduating he taught for three years in an acad- 
emy at Austerlitz, Columbia County, N. Y., during which 
time he contracted a serious throat difficulty, which 
obliged him temporarily to give up teaching, and he 
accordingly spent one year at home, in Dundee, Canada, 
to which place his parents had previously removed. 
He then took the three years' course at the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Princeton, on the completion of which he 
went immediately to Galena, 111., in response to a call 
from the South (Presbyterian) Church of that city, over 
which he was ordained in September, 1849. He resigned 
this charge in the spring of 1851, and went to Madison, 
Wis., where he was instrumental in organizing the First 
Presbyterian Church of that place, and where he con- 
tinued as pastor until November, 1855. In March, 1856, 
he became the pastor of the Reformed Dutch Churches 
of Coeymans and New Baltimore, in Albany County, 
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N. Y., continuing his labors there for about four years. 
In i860, he removed to Herkimer, in the same State, 
where he officiated for four years as pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in that place. He then took charge 
of the Congregational Church in Bergen, N. Y., where he 
remained for three years, when impaired health led him 
to seek a change of occupation. He was then appointed 
District Secretary of the American Tract Society, for 
Northern and Eastern New York, in which work he con- 
tinued until the spring of 1869, when he again resumed 
the regular labors of the ministry. In July, 1870, he was 
called to the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church in 
Perry, N. Y., where he remained a littJe more than two 
years. He then went to Brooklyn, N. Y., where he was 
engaged in teaching until the failure of his health, in 
January, 1874, compelled him to give up all labor. From 
that time he failed rapidly, and died in Brooklyn, July 

23, 1875. 

Mr. Gardner was married, October 14, 1850, to Miss 
Mary E. Niles, of Spencertown, N. Y., who survived him 
only about six months, her death occurring in Brooklyn, 
January 19, 1876. They left three daughters, aged respec- 
tively twenty-two, nineteen and six years, who are now 
living with their aunt, Miss Hattie S. Niles, at No. 45 
Ormond Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A writer in the Utica (N. Y.) " Herald," refers to the 
death of Mrs. Gardner and her husband in the following 
terms: " As I was looking over the New York ' Observer,' 
of a recent date, the notice of the death of Mrs. Mary E., 
widow of the late Rev. H. B. Gardner, of Brooklyn, 
attracted my notice. I copy the same for the benefit of 
those of your readers who have often listened to the voice 
of Mr. G., when pastor of the Church at Herkimer. I 
was not aware of either Mr. or Mrs. G.'s death, and the 
news was as sad to me as 1 know it will be to many in 
your place. When in Herkimer she was beloved by all 
who knew her; indeed, none knew her but to love her. 
And the more intimate, the greater the respect, admira- 
tion and affection felt for her. The same should also be 
said of Mr. Gardner. He was one who went in and out 
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among us without a stain upon his character ; one from 
whose face shone the light of Christian love and char- 
ity ; one who took each and all to a warm and generous 
heart. Mr. G. was one of God's noblemen, whose heart 
was in the right place, and could always be found." 



*Robert T. Gill (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), son of Thomas 
and Maria (Cronksite) Gill, was born at Springbrook, 
Poughkeepsie, July 6, 1821, and died at Hillsdale, Mich., 
July 1, 1873, in the fifty -second year of his age. 

Shortly after graduation he commenced the study of 
medicine under Drs. Cooper and Hughson, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., attending in the meantime the regular 
course of medical lectures in the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, during the winters of 1844-5 an d 
1845-6. On receiving the degree of M.D. from that insti- 
tution in 1846, he commenced the practice of medicine in 
New York City, where he remained for about three years. 
In 1849, ne removed to California, where he continued 
in practice until 1853. His father dying that year, he 
was summoned home, and, in connection with his brother, 
John R. Gill, took charge of the home farm and the 
flour and feed mills at Springbrook, belonging to the 
estate. He continued, however, the practice of medicine 
in Poughkeepsie, until the fall of 1861, when he took the 
sole charge of the homestead farm and mills, and was 
obliged in consequence to give up most of his office 
business. He had, however, attained a high reputation 
in his profession, and was very frequently called in for 
consultation with other physicians. He was also obliged 
to retain his practice in a very considerable number of 
families he had previously attended. 

In the fall of 1868 his health began to fail him, and 
thinking that relaxation from business and professional 
cares might be beneficial, he went to Marshall, Mich., 
where he had some lands that needed looking after. His 
visit there was not with a view to permanent resi- 
dence, unless he should find the change decidedly favor- 
able, and he returned home once or twice on temporary 
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visits. Before his death he became a great sufferer, and 
a number of eminent physicians were consulted in regard 
to his complaint, but none of them was able to discover 
the true cause, although he suspected the heart to be the 
real seat of the disease. He died at Hillsdale, Mich., the 
first of July, 1873, and an autopsy, which he directed to 
be made, disclosed the fact that his death was caused by 
aneurism of the aorta. 

A classmate writes of him thus : " After his return from 
California he gave so much of his time and attention to 
business that his practice was necessarily limited. But 
he devoted himself assiduously to the study of medicine 
and really became an eminent physician. He had an 
excellent standing among his professional associates in 
Poughkeepsie, so much so that he was frequently called 
in by them on important consultations/' 

He was married, January 7, 1868, to Miss Annie C. 
Griggs, daughter of Ferdinand H. Griggs, of New York 
City, and had by her one child, a son named William F. 
Gill, who is now living with his mother in San Gabriel, 
Southern California, where they went in May last, but not 
for permanent residence. Mrs. Gill's home is in Marshall, 
Mich., but she and her son spend much of their time in 
travel during the summer months. 



*Edward Young Gould (East Granby, Conn.) was 
born July 18, 1819. He commenced teaching, immediately 
after graduating, in the academy at Southington, Conn., 
and taught there until the spring following, when he was 
suddenly taken ill, and after a brief, but very painful sick- 
ness of two days only, died April 3, 1843, * n the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. 

As Mr. Gould's death was the first to occur in the class 
after graduation, we took considerable pains to gather 
the particulars of his last sickness. The Necrological 
Record of Yale College, is even more brief than that of 
Prof. Hadley in 1857, and states that "none of the par- 
ticulars had been learned." Upon inquiring in Southing- 
ton, we ascertained that Mr. Gould made a very accepta- 
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ble teacher, and that his sudden death (from inflammation 
of the bowels) in the spring following his engagement 
there, was deeply deplored by those most intimately 
acquainted with him, both parents and pupils, as well as 
universally regretted by the community. His amiable and 
unostentatious bearing, exemplary Christian character, 
gentlemanly address and deportment, added to the warm- 
hearted interest he took in the scholars under his charge, 
caused him to be universally esteemed, although at the 
time he went there to teach, there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the academy arrangement. His remains 
were taken to East Granby for interment. 



William Postell Gready (Charleston, S. C.) was 
born June 5, 181 7. After graduation he spent three years 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J., and was 
licensed to preach by the New Brunswick Presbytery in 
the spring of 1845. After spending the summer following 
in New Haven, Conn., he returned to Charleston, S. C, 
where he remained without special charge until the 
spring of 1846. He then went to Augusta, Ga., and a 
short time afterwards was called to take charge of two 
churches in Madison County, in that State. In view of 
this charge he was ordained by the Hopewell Presbytery 
in 1847, and immediately entered upon his pastoral duties 
in that responsible field of labor. He continued his labors 
here until the beginning of 1850, when he resigned his 
charge of these two churches, and went to Perry in the 
same State, to take charge of a church there. After labor- 
ing for three years and with much success among his 
people there, he was invited to preach in a mission chapel 
in Charleston, S. C, with a view to organizing and build- 
ing up a new church in that city. After remaining here 
about three years and laboring most assiduously, he was 
compelled to leave by the state of his health, and seek a 
change in some more salubrious and healthful locality. 
He was soon called to labor as an evangelist in the Pick- 
ens District, S. C, where he had the charge of several 
churches, and labored until the year 1871, when he re- 
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moved to Tuccoa City, Ga., and took charge of a church 
there, together with another in the vicinity, and where 
he has continued to labor with much success until the 
present time. 

Mr. Gready's life has been a very laborious and active 
one, and he has maintained, at all times, the reputation 
of an earnest, able, and most faithful worker in the 
Master's vineyard. It will be noticed that he has under- 
gone but few changes in his ministry since 1857, when 
Prof. Hadley left him in the charge of his several 
churches in the Pickens District. This is an evidence of 
his success in his later fields of labor, and justifies the 
high commendations we have received of him from the 
various sources of inquiry made by us. In the modest 
but deeply devout letter we received from him, dated 
Tuccoa City, December 26, 1877, he says: "I do not 
think it necessary to state any further additional facts for 
the forthcoming Record. If I had known of the late 
class-meeting, I would have written a letter containing 
such particulars as might have been of interest to those 
present. Suffice it now to say, for the information of 
those who may see my letter, that I have continued with- 
out cessation, from my ordination in 1847 down to the 
present time, in the ministry of the gospel, with some 
success by the help of the Supreme One, but with no 
worldly fame of any great circumference, satisfied with 
the honor of being the ambassador of the King of all 
kings, and thankful for the unmerited favor bestowed 
upon me. Judging from my present bodily condition, I 
may continue yet several years in the same high calling. 
But the will of my heavenly King be done. I wish you, 
my collegiate brother, and all my surviving comrades, a 
pleasant evening to your declining days — one cheered and 
enlivened by the bright sunlight of heaven. It will give 
me pleasure at any time to hear from you, or any other 
member of the class. Yours in the bonds of '42. " 

Mr. Gready, it will be recollected, was one of the 
editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, during his Senior 
year. He has never been married. 
11 
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Lewis Grout (Brattleboro, Vt.) was born in Newfane, 
Vt, Jan. 28, 1815. His father, Deacon John Grout, was 
the son of John Grout of Westminster, Vt., who was the 
fourth in descent from Capt. John Grout, of Watertown 
and Dudley, Mass., who came over from England to 
America, about the year 1634, at the age of eighteen, and 
who is supposed to have been the son of Richard Grout 
(or Groutte) of Walton in the County of Derby, England, 
whose pedigree has been traced back to the Grudii, a 
Belgic tribe spoken of by Julius Caesar. 

After graduating, Mr. Grout taught for about two 
years in Professor Kinsley's Classical and Mathematical 
School at West Point, N. Y. In 1844, he entered the 
Yale Divinity School where he studied for two years. 
He then went to Andover, Mass., and remaining there 
one year, graduated in 1846. He was licensed to preach 
by the Western District Association of New Haven, 
August 13, 1845. 

On the 8th of October, 1846, he was ordained a mission- 
ary in Springfield, Vt., Prof. E. A. Park, D.D., of Ando- 
ver Seminary, preaching the ordination sermon. He was 
also married at the same time and place to Miss Lydia 
Bates of Springfield, Vt., and started on the evening of 
the same day for Boston, where they took ship, October 
10, 1846, for their designated mission-field in South Africa. 
Two months' sailing brought them to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they spent six weeks waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to go on to Natal. At length, thirty-two days of 
rough sailing brought them to the port of Natal, where 
they arrived February 15, 1847. Here Mr. Grout labored 
among the Zulus, as missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., for 
fifteen years, or till March 12, 1862, when, with impaired 
health, he set sail for Port Elizabeth and Boston, reaching 
the latter port June 7, 1862. 

His life in Natal was a rapid, continuous and varied 
stream of study and labor, romance and reality. Learn- 
ing the language of the natives, preparing a grammar of it, 
and ever on the watch for new words with their exact 
meanings ; writing a history of the country and its tribes ; 
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translating the Scriptures and making school books ; 
making explorations, teaching school, preaching the gos- 
pel, and gathering a church; serving more or less as a 
physician and dentist, legislator and judge, farmer and 
blacksmith, brick-maker and architect, mason and car- 
penter; making roads, swimming rivers, catching leop- N 
ards, and having now and then a controversial bout with 
such men as Bishop Colenso — all these manifold duties 
and vocations left but little time for idleness, or even for 
that rest which a tropical clime makes all the more* 
imperative for the foreigner of a cooler sky. 

Having returned to America and rested for a time, on 
the 21st of September, 1862, Mr. Grout took charge of the 
Congregational church in Saxton's River, Vt., for a year ; 
was then settled as pastor of the Congregational church 
in Feeding Hills, Mass., for two years, commencing his 
labors there November 11, 1863, and being installed May 
17, 1864. At the close of this pastorate, October 1, 1865, 
he entered on an agency for the American Missionary 
Association in New Hampshire and Vermont, an office 
which he has continued to hold for some twelve years. 

Among the literary productions of his pen may be 
named the following : 

"Essay on Zulu and other Dialects in South Africa ;" 
published in the Journal of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety, vol. i, 1849. 

" A Plan for Effecting a Uniform Orthography of the 
South African Dialects," &c, Journ. Am. Or. Soc, vol. ii, 
1851. 

" An Essay on the Phonology and Orthography of 
the Zulu and Kindred Dialects of South Africa ;" Journ. 
Am. Or. Soc, vol. iii, 1853. 

" Observations on the Prepositions, Conjunctions and 
other Particles of the Isizulu and its Cognate Languages ;" 
Journ. Am. Or. Soc, vol. vi, 1859. 

" History of the Zulu and other Tribes in and around 
Natal ;" printed by the Colonial Government of Natal, 

1853. 

" Reply to Bishop Colenso's Remarks on Polygamy ;" 
pp. 56, 8vo, Pietermaritzburg, 1855. 
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" An Answer to Dr. Colenso's 4 Letter to an American 
Missionary* on Polygamy;" pp. 103, Pietermaritzburg, 
1856. 

44 God's Delight in the Gates of Zion." A Dedication 
Sermon, preached in Durban, Natal; pp. 24, 1857. 

44 The Religion of Faith and that of Form. A Dis- 
course/' &c, pp. 48, Natal, 1857. 

44 The Primitive Polity of Christian Churches/' An 
Installation Discourse, pp. 39, Natal, 1857. 
* 44 The Christian Ministry; its Character, Duties and 
Claims." A Discourse, &c, pp. 48, Natal, 1858. 

44 The Isizulu ; a Grammar of the Zulu Language, with 
Historical Introduction and Appendix ;" pp. 474, 8vo, 
Umsunduzi, 1859. 

Zulu-English Vocabulary, MSS., pp. 350, Umsunduzi. 

English-Zulu . 44 44 44 200, 

Translations of Psalms, Acts, and other portions of the 
Bible into the Zulu Language. 

44 Zulu-Land ; or Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal 
and Zulu-land, South Africa, with Map and Illustrations/' 
pp. 351, Philadelphia, 1864. 

44 Reminiscences of Life among the Zulu-Kafirs ;" Bos- 
ton Review, Nov., 1865. 

44 Colenso on the Doctrines ; a Review of his 4 Notes on 
Romans/" Congregational Review, September, 1869. 

44 The Church-Membership of Baptized Children ;" Bib. 
Sacra, April, 1871. 

44 The Early History of the Congregational Church in 
West Brattleboro," preached Dec. 31, 1876. 

While Mr. Grout was laboring in Natal the American 
Oriental Society did him the honor to elect him a cor- 
responding member of that organization. 

He has had two children, one a son, who died at an 
early age in Natal ; the other, a daughter, Annie L. 
Grout, who spent two years at Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, and afterwards graduated at Abbott Female 
Academy, Andover, Mass., in 1870. She had charge of 
Belair Institute, in West Brattleboro, for four years; 
taught a year in a Young Ladies' Seminary, in Philadel- 
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phia, and is now teaching in Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. and Mrs. Grout are still residing at West 
Brattleboro, Vt. 



*James Hadley, Jr. (Fairfield, N. Y.) was born in 
Fairfield, Herkimer County, N. Y., March 30, 1821. His 
father, James Hadley, Sen., was Professor of Chemistry 
in the Medical School at Fairfield, which was for many 
years a flourishing institution in that state. At the age 
of nine years our classmate was afflicted with a white 
swelling upon his knee, resulting from a casual injury, 
which disabled him for life. Previous to that time he 
was as supple and frolicsome as most boys of his age, 
though naturally of a delicate rather than robust con- 
stitution. 

He remained the first year after his graduation in New 
Haven, devoting himself mainly to mathematical studies, 
in which he distinguished himself by his ingenious 
methods of solving certain difficult problems to which 
his attention was called at the time by the mathematical 
journal conducted by Professor Pierce, of Cambridge, 
Mass. The second year he entered the Theological 
Department of Yale College, where he remained two 
years, except that for a few months he acted as tutor in 
Middlebury College. In September, 1845, he became 
tutor in Yale College, and held that office until August, 
1848, when he was appointed Assistant Professor of 
Greek. In July, 185 1, he was advanced to the Greek 
professorship, made vacant by the resignation of Profes- 
sor Woolsey, and held that position .until the time of his 
death. 

In February, 1865, he was prostrated by an insidious 
disease which necessitated a relinquishment for a time of 
the active duties of his professorship, and for nearly three 
years he was a great bodily sufferer, having to undergo a 
painful surgical operation that greatly prostrated him, 
and caused very serious apprehensions as to his ultimate 
recovery. His physical constitution, however, proved to 
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be more enduring and tenacious than his most sanguine 
friends had expected, and in January, 1868, he was able 
to resume his college work, entirely restored, as he 
thought, to his accustomed strength and health. But 
early the following year he suffered a partial loss of his 
vocal organs, occasioned by a severe cold, but he thought 
little of this, and hardly allowed it to interfere with his 
college duties. The next winter he was afflicted with 
the same difficulty, but regarded the attack as only tem- 
porary, and kept on as before with his labors. But in the 
autumn of 1872, a more active disease assailed him, to the 
repeated onsets of which his constitution at length 
yielded, and on Thursday morning, November 14, he 
quietly passed away, his whole life exemplifying the fact 
that "a Christian is the highest style of man.'* 

Of the gentle, loving and blameless life of our classmate, 
it will not be necessary for us to go outside of the class 
for testimonials. Intellectually, he grew far beyond our 
appreciation of him when in college; but, in the kindlier 
and more generous impulses of the heart, he was the man 
of full stature when we parted with him in 1842. And 
however deeply his loss may have been felt by the fra- 
ternity of American scholars, none will remember him 
with tenderer or more reverent affection than his com- 
rades of '42. But of the commanding scholarship to 
which he ultimately attained, we shall be expected to 
refer to others more intimately associated with him in 
the walks of his cultured life. In speaking of him as a 
scholar, President Porter, in a discourse delivered at the 
funeral services, November 18, 1872, says: "Professor 
Hadley was remarkable for the extent of his acquisitions. 
The enumeration of the many languages he completely 
mastered, and the many others with which he was more 
or less familiar, is decisive of this. In the Greek and 
Hebrew he was an adept. He was familiar with the 
Latin, and the principal modern languages, including the 
Swedish ; with Arabic and Armenian ; with several Cel- 
tic languages, as Welsh, Gaelic and Irish ; with the 
Sanskrit, and the different forms of the Gothic. Of late 
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years he has given special and continuous attention to 
the sources and early forms of the English. It was no 
uncommon thing with him to devote a few weeks to 
the % special study and vocabulary of a language before 
unknown to him, and thus appropriate valuable material 
for his general studies in comparative philology. To 
most scholars the complete mastery of a single language 
is the work of many years, and distinguishes the life. To 
it every other study is auxiliary at least, if not secondary. 
But for Professor Hadley to acquire a language was so 
easy, and the ends for which he studied language were so 
broad and comprehensive, that he seemed to be equally 
at home in many tongues, and to appropriate from many 
others all that was required for his purposes. In respect 
to every language which he commenced, he was inclined, 
however, not to stop with the amount of knowledge 
which would suffice for any immediate object, but to 
proceed to the mastery of whatever could be known." 

And further on, in the same discourse, President Por- 
ter pays him the following tribute for general erudition: 
" That Professor Hadley was in every sense a wide- 
minded man, is evident from his equally sagacious com- 
prehension of scientific truth, and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of literary perfection and beauty. His mind re- 
sponded as readily to the splendid achievements of 
Faraday as to the refined sentiment and the finished 
diction of Tennyson. His knowledge of English litera- 
ture in its most recent phases and productions, including 
the best works of fiction, was exhaustive. In critical 
judgment, exact memory and appreciative enjoyment of 
modern English writers, he was surpassed by few to 
whom literature is a specialty. His powers of poetic 
composition were of no mean order. His judgments on 
questions of common life, and his sympathies with men 
of humble acquisitions, both illustrated the same breadth 
of character. His knowledge of the many-sided and 
many-shaded tendencies of modern speculation, as well 
as of the grave questions of theological truth and prac- 
tical duty, and his wise and well considered conclusions 
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in regard to these topics, were all significant of the same. 
His capacity to decide upon the proprieties of contro- 
versial discussion, arid his selection of felicitous diction, 
were equally conspicuous." 

After Professor Hadley's death, two works of his were 
published, the one with a preface by President Woolsey, 
and the other with introductory pages by Professor 
Whitney. The first of these is entitled " Introduction to 
Roman Law," comprising a series of twelve academical 
lectures, prepared for the Senior undergraduates of Yale 
College, as well as delivered to the students of the law 
department of the college, and forming a part at one 
time of the graduate course at Harvard College. The 
second is a much larger work entitled " Essays Philologi- 
cal and Critical, selected from the Papers of James Had- 
ley, LL.D." Of these lectures on Roman Law it is 
hardly necessary to say more than that they received the 
highest commendation of President Woolsey, as admira- 
bly calculated to initiate the student into the mysteries 
of that store-house of legal learning, to impart great pre- 
cision and accuracy of definition, and to broaden the 
foundation of legal studies generally. In the preface to 
the " Essays/' Professor Whitney, after enumerating the 
many literary productions of the deceased, says of him : 
"In extent and accuracy of knowledge, in retentiveness 
and readiness of memory, in penetration and justness of 
judgment, I have never met his equal. Whatever others 
may have done, he was, in the opinion of all who knew 
him most fully, America's best and soundest philologist, 
and his death, in the maturity and highest activity of his 
powers, is a national calamity, a calamity to the world of 
scholars. Especially painful and irreparable to me has 
been the loss of a fellow student to whom I had for 
twenty-three years looked up as a teacher, a colleague 
and a friend whose counsel and sympathy I had so long 
enjoyed, and the purity and elevation of whose character 
had been to me a model of human excellence ; and I have 
found it a very sad pleasure to assist his family in arrang- 
ing and publishing this memorial of his high and varied 
scholarship." 
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Of his Greek Grammar, incomparably the best book of 
its kind yet produced on either side of the Atlantic, 
President Porter quotes approvingly this estimate of it 
by an old graduate of Yale : " If ever Yale College shall 
abandon Professor Hadley's (Greek) method, I shall lose 
my confidence in Yale College." And well he might, as 
it would show that the only exact and completely ex- 
haustive method of Greek study had been abandoned by 
that institution. 

Thirteen of Professor Hadley's classmates, chiefly those 
residing in New England and New York City, attended 
his funeral, and acted as pall bearers. Little did they 
think, when attending their thirtieth anniversary meeting 
at his residence only a few months before, that they 
would be summoned so soon to stand around his open 
grave and consign therein all that remained, to outward 
seeming at least, of the gentle and gifted Hadley. But 
death came not to him as the king of terrors, but rather 
as a kindly messenger to point him to his journey's end. 
It may be said of him that he lived and died without an 
enemy, or an irrational opinion or prejudice. 

He was married, August 13, 1851, to Miss Ann Twining, 
daughter of the late Stephen Twining, Esq., of New Ha- 
ven, and had by her one son, Arthur Twining Hadley, 
born April 23, 1856, who graduated at Yale in 1876, as 
the valedictorian of his class. 



Charles Henry Hall (Augusta, Ga.) was born 
November 7, 1820. After graduating, he studied Bibli- 
cal Literature in Andover, Mass., but without becoming 
a member of the Theological Seminary there, until the 
autumn of 1843. He then went to Hartford, Conn., 
where he remained until after his first and second examin- 
ations for Holy Orders, which were held by Rev. Dr. 
Silas Totten and Rev. A. C. Coxe, at the request of Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Brownell. He went from there to the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in New York City, and pre- 
pared for a final examination, which was held at Hart- 
12 
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ford, August, 1844. He was ordained Deacon, August 
25, 1844, by Rt. Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D.D., in St. 
Paul's Church, at Red Hook, N. Y. Having spent a part 
of the ensuing winter in Augusta, Ga., he returned to 
New York in the early spring of 1845, an d was settled at 
Huntington, L. I., as Rector of St. John's Church in that 
place. He was ordained Presbyter, November 12, 1845, 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell, in St. James* Church, in 
Fair Haven, Conn. At Easter, in 1847, ^ e removed to 
West Point, N. Y., and became Rector of the Church of 
the Holy Innocents, at that place. 

In the summer of 1848, he removed to the South to take 
charge of St. John's Church, John's Island, S. C. Here 
he remained until the summer of 1856, when he visited 
New York, and put forth a work there for the Episcopal , 

Church, entitled, " Notes Practical and Explanatory on | 

the Gospels, &c," in two volumes, pp. 429, 400, published ! 

by D. Appleton & Co., which was very favorably received 
at the time, and still continues to be a work highly valued j 

by the Church. After a tour through Canada, he returned j 

to John's Island, resigned his parish, and accepted an in- 
vitation to take charge of the Church of the Epiphany in 
Washington, D. C, where he continued, with great 
acceptance to that people, for thirteen and a half years. | 

While residing in Washington, he published, in duo- 
decimo, "True Protestant Ritualism," a controversial j 
work in reply to " The Law of Ritual," by Bishop 
Hopkins. 

In March, 1869, he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., to take | 

charge of the Church of the Holy Trinity, where he has I 

remained ever since, deservedly occupying a high and 
commanding position among his own people and in 
Church circles generally. He has been president of the • 
standing committee of that diocese ever since he went to 
Brooklyn, and has been sent to the three General Conven- 
tions since held, in all of which he has taken an active and 
influential part. 

Since his residence in Brooklyn, he has published a 
work entitled "Spina Christi, or Musings in Lent," which 
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has had a wide circulation; also another, entitled "The 
Church and the Household," an interesting series of 
sermons on the Relations and Duties of Home. Besides 
these, he has published, or, more properly speaking, 
furnished for publication, a large number of sermons on 
various topics of more or less interest to the Church and 
reading public. He was editor of the Church Journal for 
two years, and has found time, outside of his other ardu- 
ous labors, to dip a little into magazine writing. The 
"Doctor's Cap" fell to him, in i860, from three colleges, 
St. James, Hobart, and Columbia. 

He was married, March 2, 1848, to Miss Annie Maria 
Cumming, of Augusta, Ga., who died, in consequence of 
an accident, November 2, 1853. He had by her two 
sons, of whom the youngest, born May 9, 1855, is now 
living. He was again married, September 10, 1857, his 
second wife being Miss Lizzie M. Ames, daughter of 
George C. Ames, Esq., of Washington, D. C, and has 
had by her six children — the first five daughters, the last 
a son. He writes, "All these children are living, thank 
God ! and are a boundless comfort to me. Among my 
recreations, I took to Photography for a while, as a 
hobby ; but of late years have turned to the science of 
Botany, in pursuit of which 1 made a tour, last summer, 
round the Lakes and along the line of the North Pacific 
Railroad, as far as Fort Lincoln, in Dacotah Territory, 
making some rare and interesting collections. I was 
sorry not to have known of our last class meeting till it 
was over." 



Burdett Hart (New Britain, Conn.) was born No- 
vember 16, 1 82 1. Immediately after graduation he 
entered upon his theological studies, spending one year 
at Andover, and two years in the Theological depart- 
ment of Yale College. On the first of October, 1846, he 
was ordained pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Fair Haven, Conn., which position he occupied for 
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fourteen years. During this period he received several 
invitations to officiate over other churches, such as the 
South Congregational Church in Middletown, Conn., the 
First Presbyterian Church in Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
Franklin Street Church in Manchester, N. H. ; but 
declined them all out of regard for his church, and the 
people among whom his ministry was commenced. In 
June, 1857, he went on a voyage to Europe for the benefit 
of his health, and spent several months in England and 
on the Continent, with partially restored strength and 
energy. In the spring of 1858, with the same end in 
view, he made the tour of the Western States, and spent 
one year in Minnesota, where, although retaining his 
charge in Fair Haven, he organized a church in Saint 
Paul, over which he ministered for six months during 
that year. He returned the next season and continued 
his labors with his church and people, in Fair Haven, 
until the autumn of i860, when, finding his health still 
seriously impaired, he resigned his pastoral charge, and 
removed to Philadelphia, Pa. Here he engaged in the 
wholesale mercantile business, which he prosecuted for 
ten years, and from the active duties of which he found 
his health very greatly improved. 

While residing in Philadelphia, he was instrumental in 
organizing the "Central" and "Plymouth" Congrega- 
tional Churches of that city, the first of the order in that 
place, and gave his active cooperation to most of the 
benevolent and charitable enterprises therein forwarded. 
In the spring of 1873, finding his health fully reestablished, 
he determined to re-commence his ministerial labors. This 
fact being known, he was recalled to his old charge by the 
First Church in Fair Haven, where he is still actively 
laboring as pastor. 

Mr. Hart has adventured, not without success, the 
widely and multitudinously trodden field of letters. He 
has published "The New Northwest," "The Acquisition 
of the Amoor," and various other pamphlets, as well as 
sermons. 
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He was married, August 21, 1849, to Miss Rebecca 
Wheelock Fiske, of Shelburne, Mass., and has had by her 
four children, two sons and two daughters. His first son 
was born August 2d, 1850. and died at the age of twelve 
months. His second son, born September 5, 1852, was 
educated at Amherst College and in the Philadelphia 
University, and became an Engineer on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. His elder daughter, born May 30, 
1855, was educated at Oxford and Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
naries; and his second daughter, born November 5, 1859, 
is now at the Misses Nott's School in New Haven. 



Daniel Henshaw [Baltimore, Md.], son of J. P. K. 
and Mary (Gorham) Henshaw, was born December 9, 
1822. He studied Theology three years; the first and 
third, in the Episcopal Theological Seminary, in Fairfax 
County, Va.; the second year, in Providence, R 1., under 
the direction of his father, who was then Bishop of Rhode 
Island. He was ordained Deacon, June 29, 1845, in St. 
John's Church, Providence; and, after eighteen months of 
Missionary labor in Rhode Island, he was admitted to 
Priest's orders, in Grace Church, Providence, December 
20, 1846, his father being the officiating Bishop on both 
occasions. Early in 1849, ^ e became assistant minister of 
St. Peter's Church, Baltimore, Md., with which church he 
was connected from his infancy, and until his father 
removed to Rhode Island, in 1843. Here he remained 
until the spring of 1849, when he took temporary charge 
of Trinity Church, in Washington, D. C, during the 
absence of the Rector. In the autumn of that year he 
became Rector of St. Paul's Church, North Kingston, 
R. I. This charge he resigned in 1853, not expecting to 
assume the care of another Parish for some time. Cir- 
cumstances very soon arose, however, which caused a 
change of purpose, and he took temporary charge of St. 
John's Church, Providence, the Rector being absent on a 
European tour. He also officiated for a short time in 
Emmanuel Church, Manville, R. I., and in Christ Church, 
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New Haven, Conn. In the spiting of 1854, he accepted an 
invitation to St. Andrew's Church, Providence, R. I., and, 
in the ensuing summer, once more entered upon the duties 
of Rector. He has continued in this charge to the present 
time, more than twenty-three years. During this term, 
the original church edifice was greatly enlarged and im- 
proved ; and, subsequently, one of the finest stone 
churches in New England was built, and, in honor of his 
father's memory (Bishop Henshaw, who died in 1852), the 
name of the parish was changed from St. Andrew's to All 
Saints' Memorial. 

He filled, for a number of years, the office of Secretary 
of the Rhode Island Missionary Convocation; also Secre- 
tary of the Diocese, and of the Standing Committee. To 
these positions he was annually elected until he declined 
longer to serve. He has for many years been a member 
of the Standing Committee of Rhode Island and has been 
chosen as one of the Deputies from that Diocese to eight 
consecutive General (Triennial) Conventions of the 
church of which he is a minister. He is, also, a Trustee 
of the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Increase of the Ministry. 
He was repeatedly elected a member of the School Com- 
mittee of the City of Providence, which office he resigned 
after a long service in that body. He was married to 
Miss Rebecca P. Greene, daughter of Mr. Joseph W. 
Greene, of Brooklyn, N. Y"., October 16, 1862, and has had 
five children, two sons and three daughters. 



*Isaac Ellmaker Hiester (New Holland, Pa.) was 
born at New Holland, Lancaster County, Pa., on the 
29th day of May, 1824, and was consequently the youngest 
member of the class. 

After graduation, he commenced the study of law with 
Thomas E. Franklin, Esq., of Lancaster, Pa., and was 
admitted to the bar of that State, September 13, 1845. He 
af once entered upon the practice of his profession in 
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Lancaster, in which he rose rapidly to a position of influ- 
ence. In 1848 he was appointed District Attorney of 
Lancaster County, which position he filled .with marked 
ability until 1850. He was elected to the Thirty-third 
Congress by the Whigs in 1852, and gained distinction by 
his brilliant and powerful opposition to the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, in which he took issue with a large major- 
ity of his party, but maintained his position by arguments 
that were never fully met and answered.. He was again 
nominated by the Whigs of Lancaster, in 1854, and 
though he carried the great body of the party with him, 
the defection occasioned by his opposition to this partisan 
measure, resulted in his defeat by an inconsiderable ma- 
jority. Having vigorously assailed the Know-Nothing 
movement, and made a brilliant sortie on that " dark-lan- 
tern" organization in 1856, he was taken up by the Demo- 
crats of Lancaster and placed for the third time in nom- 
ination for Congress from that district. But the Know- 
Nothing wave was then at its height, and swept pretty 
much everything before it, including our classmate's 
great and growing popularity with his Lancaster constit- 
uency. 

He was a delegate to the National Democratic Con- 
vention in 1868, and was appointed a member of the 
Democratic National Executive Committee, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. He was a member 
of the firm of Reed, Henderson & Co., Bankers of Lan- 
caster, and occupied a commanding position in society 
both as to talents, family connections and worth. His 
father was the Hon. William Heister, of New Holland, 
Pa., (our classmate for some reason changing the orthog- 
raphy of the family name) who was a Representative in 
Congress from the Lancaster District, from 1831 to 1837, 
and an able member of that brilliant body. He was also 
a prominent member of the Convention to revise the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, and was for many years an 
active politician in that State. He was at one time the 
leader of the anti-Masonic party in Pennsylvania, and was 
a very prominent and influential man outside of his polit- 
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ical associations and connections. He died in 1853, the 
very year his son entered Congress. 

The history of the Heister family in Pennsylvania is 
notably a conspicuous one. No less than five of its mem- 
bers represented the " Keystone State " in the Congress 
of the United States, — the first of that name being 
Daniel Heister, who served in Congress from 1789 to 1796. 
Another of the family, Joseph Heister (of whom our class- 
mate was the grand-nephew), was at one time Governor of 
the State, and a man of commanding influence and ability. 

After his defeat by the Know-Nothings, and the other 
odds and ends of party affiliations, in 1850, our class- 
mate resumed his professional practice in Lancaster, with 
greater promise than ever, and continued it with marked 
success and eminent ability, until the time of his death, 
which occurred at Lancaster, February 6, 1871. As an 
evidence of the deep and pervading sorrow of the com- 
munity which his death occasioned, we copy the following 
from the many public notices of him at the time of his 
decease : 

" The death of this prominent member of the Lancaster 
bar has spread a gloom over the community in which he 
lived, and Eastern Pennsylvania as well. When we say 
that he stood at the head of his profession, had served a 
term in Congress, had attained great wealth as a banker, 
was an exemplary man, and died universally regretted, 
we have but borne such testimony of his worth as is due 
from one who enjoyed his tuition for two years, and 
his friendship ever afterward. Yet this testimony is all 
too limited. It touches only the greatness that shines, 
the worth that glitters, the data by which the world is 
apt to judge of human character. Isaac E. Hiester was 
greater than the lawyer, the legislator, the banker, or the 
citizen. 

Greater than the lawyer, because he chose to ornament 
his profession, and did not ride upon it to eminence. It 
was not with him a vehicle of fame, but a science to sound 
whose depths required elaborate study, to scale whose 
heights required the exercise of every manly attribute. 
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Greater than the legislator, because he sought not 
office, yet avoided not the demands of a confiding constit- 
uency upon his time and talents. He appreciated the 
trusteeship from the hands of the public, and went about 
its performance as one who had given the priceless secu- 
rity of an upright intention. 

Greater than the banker, because his honesty was not 
in the market with his gold, and knew not the fluctua- 
tions of his stocks. It was his one permanent investment ; 
all else was tributary to it. 

Greater than the citizen, because he recked not those 
means of ingratiation common to smaller minds. He was 
studious of amenities by reason of an unselfish nature ; 
observant of the laws of kindness, because it was good to 
be so ; careful of his own and the character of others, 
because the philosophy of reciprocal brotherhood so 
decreed it. 

Was he then perfect? We would not mar our tribute 
by an affirmative answer. But if it is given to man to 
atone to humanity for the imperfections of his nature, by 
the persevering exercise of useful, elevating and refining 
qualities, — then he was an exemplar of no common mould. 
Of him it may be truly said that 

* E'en his failings leaned to virtue's side.' 

Considering the timeliness of his preparation for the 
change that hath bereft us, and the still stealing of the 
grave's slumbers o'er him, his mute lips might have 
syllabled the song, 

4 O death, where is thy sting ! 
O grave, where is thy victory !' " 

Mr. Hiester was married February 18, 1863, to Miss 
Mary T. Eshleman, daughter of Benjamin Eshleman, 
Esq., of Lancaster, Pa., who survives him and continues 
to reside in Lancaster, though spending much of her time 
in Europe. She is said to be a lady of great refinement 
and culture, and was left in independent circumstances 
by her husband. They had no children. 

13 
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*Jesse Alexander Higginbotham (Nelson County, 
Va.) was born in Nashville, Tenn., January 29, 1822. His 
father was Dr. Reuben Higginbotham, who was born and 
reared near New Glasgow, Amherst County, Va., and 
who settled in Nashville, after getting his profession. He 
there married a Miss Vaughan living in the near vicinity, 
who was distinguished for her beauty and rare personal 
accomplishments. They both died young, leaving only 
two children, John and Jesse A. The elder brother died 
at an early period in the history of Texas, leaving the 
subject of this sketch as sole heir to a handsome patri- 
mony. Young Jesse was brought to Virginia by his 
uncle Daniel Higginbotham, of Soldier's Joy, Nelson 
County, in that State. The family at one time was a very 
numerous one in Virginia, and during the war of 1812 an 
entire company of them was organized in that State, and 
was commanded by Jesse's grandfather. They were of 
Scotch and Irish descent. 

After graduation Mr. Higginbotham entered the Law 
Department of the University of Virginia, where he grad- 
uated in due course. He then settled as a practicing 
attorney at Amherst Court House, Va., where he re- 
mained until the time of his death. Here he gave prom- 
ise of a brilliant career at the bar, and his generous 
nature, and high-toned qualities of heart and mind, made 
him a universal favorite. He was highly literary in his 
tastes, fond of reading, and brought an extensive knowl- 
edge of books, historical and miscellaneous, to his other- 
wise happy resources as a reasoner. In conversation he 
was fluent and ready, in argument quick and apprehen- 
sive, in retort vigorous and happy, and in criticism most 
direct and pointed. He was fond of music, and pursued 
that study as a science. The Hon. Robert A. Coghill, 
now senator from the Amherst district in the State Legis- 
lature, entered the bar at the same time with him, and 
speaks of him in the very highest terms. 

He provided in his will for the establishment of an 
academy for boys at Amherst Court House, and the 
object of his bequest was fully carried out by his execu- 
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tor after his death. He also made a large bequest to the 
Masonic Lodge in that place, of which he was a promi- 
nent and influential member. He died in the early part 
of 1849, at ^e age of twenty -seven, and was buried with 
Masonic honors at Soldier's Joy, in the country where his 
early orphanage had been entirely spent. 

He was married in 1848, to Miss Elvira McClelland 
Henry, second daughter of John Henry, Esq., who was 
the youngest son of Patrick Henry of Revolutionary 
fame. She was a beautiful and accomplished lady, and 
added to her other rare gifts an extraordinary genius for 
music, composing exquisitely both for the harp and 
piano. Their tastes were most happily in unison in this 
respect, as well as many others. Love took up with 
them the harp of life, and smote all chords at once, then, 
"trembling, passed in music out of sight." After remain- 
ing a widow for several years, Mrs. Higginbotham mar- 
ried Alexander F. Taylor, Esq., of Richmond, Va. She 
died in that city in December, 1874, universally honored 
and beloved by all who knew her. She had no children 
by her first marriage. 



Murray Hoffman, Jr. (New York City) was born in 
March, 1823. Immediately after graduation he com- 
menced the study of law in his native city, where he was 
admitted to the bar in October, 1845, an d where he has 
ever since continued the practice of his profession, with 
no other interruption than that of a visit or two to Eu- 
rope. 

In a letter dated July 25, 1877, Mr. Hoffman, after mak- 
ing a single correction in the brief record of Professor 
Hadley, says, " I know of nothing to add to the above." 
Unsatisfactory as we knew this scrimp addendum would 
be to his classmates, and after personally calling upon 
him for additional facts, we wrote to a prominent lawyer 
in New York City for such information as we thought 
would be of interest to the class, and received the follow- 
ing reply : " Mr. Hoffman has all the merit you attribute 
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to him, but for some reason, best known to himself, he 
has not been lured into those pathways of fame he might 
so easily have trod. As you say, he gave evidence in 
college of that refined and brilliant intellect that had 
already made his family name so famous. He also mani- 
fested, as it seemed to me at the time, a degree of literary 
culture and refinement that were marvellous in one 
so young. But all these attainments and advantages he 
has given to the steady routine of the legal profession, in 
which he has maintained at all times an honorable and 
highly creditable position. He is still as exacting as ever 
in his literary tastes, and while a thorough office lawyer, 
is eminently scholarly, well-informed, well-traveled, and 
well-memoried. In one trip to Europe he spent some 
time on the Continent, a close observer of men, manners, 
literary celebrities, and political events." His office is at 
No. 32 Pine Street, New York City. He is a bachelor 
after the strictest form of that sect, evidently believing in 
the old French proverb: " Le mariage est comme une 
forteresse ass£g6e ; ceux qui sont dehors veulent y entrer, 
et ceux qui sont dedans veulent en sortir." 



George Boardman Hubbard (New Haven, Conn.) 
was born February 16, 1822. After graduating he taught 
for several months in Orange, Conn. In September, 
1843, he entered the Theological department of Yale 
College, and remained there as a student and resident 
graduate until January, 1846, after which he spent a short 
time in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. In 
November, 1847, he went to Illinois, and spent about two 
years in that State, preaching in various places, but 
chiefly at Griggsville, Beardstown and Canton. In the 
autumn of 1849 he returned to his home in New Haven, 
where he remained until March, 1850, when he returned 
to Illinois, and preached from May, 1850, to May, 1851, 
at Batavia in that State. He then settled in Lamoille, 
111., where he preached for four years. In March, 1855, 
he was settled as pastor, at Lowell, in La Salle County, 
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111., over a thriving and prosperous church, and had at 
the same time the supervision and general charge of the 
church at Tonica, which was colonized from the Lowell 
Church, and, being a railroad station, was his post-office 
address in 1857, when Professor Hadley's Record was 
published. In November, 1858, he removed to Aurora, 
Kane County, 111., and took charge of the New England 
Church at that place, being its first pastor. He remained 
in Aurora until April, 1866. In December of that year 
he removed to Atlanta, in Logan County, 111., where he 
preached for four years. In January, 1870, he removed 
to Rantoul, Champaign County, 111., where he remained 
in the labors of the ministry until May, 1874, when he re- 
moved to Pecatonica, Winnebago County, 111., and took 
charge of the Congregational Church at that place. At 
the date of his letter to us (October 12, 1877) his pastorate 
at this place was terminated, but he was soon expecting a 
new charge. 

Mr. Hubbard was married, August 5, 1849, to Miss Jane 
Beardsley, of Bristol, Kendall County, 111., and has had 
by her five children, three of whom are still living. His 
oldest son graduated at Beloit College in 1876, and is now 
in the Theological Seminary at Yale. 



* William Sidney Huggins (New Haven, Conn.) was 
born March 19, 1822. After graduating he went South, 
and spent three years as a private tutor in the family of 
James Hamilton Couper, Esq., in Glynn County, Ga. 
He then returned to New Haven, and spent three years 
as student in the Theological department of Yale College, 
with the exception of the last half of 1846, when he made 
a voyage to Europe for the benefit of his health. He re- 
turned from this trip in 1847, when he was licensed to 
preach. Leaving the Seminary in 1848, he preached for 
several months in Hatfield, Mass. ; but the failure of his 
eyesight, from too close application to study, necessitated 
his declining a settlement there, and he was obliged to 
give up all further study for nearly two years. He, how- 
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ever, spent the summer of 1849 * n Andover, Mass., and 
nearly a year in Brunswick County, Va., preaching a 
good part of the time when he could do so without too 
great a tax upon his eyes. During the years 185 1 and 
1852, finding his general health and eye-sight greatly im- 
proved, he preached in various, places, including Natick, 
Mass., Reading, Pa., East Medway and Farmington, 
Mass., and several months in Beloit, Wis. At length, on 
the 9th of November, 1852, he was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Whitewater, Wis., but an 
attack of pleurisy compelled him to give up this charge 
early in 1853, and for some time thereafter he remained 
unsettled. But, in September, 1854, he accepted a call 
from the Presbyterian Church, in Kalamazoo, Mich., over 
which he was installed as pastor on the 26th of that month, 
and where he remained until the time of his death, which 
occurred precisely at noon, on Sunday, March 23, 1862 — 
his earthly services ending with those of his own loving 
sanctuary, and his spirit ascending to the God who gave 
it, just as the benedictions of thousands of Christian 
pulpits were going up to Heaven throughout the land. 
How great a bereavement fell upon the hearts of his peo- 
ple and the whole community in which he lived, by 
reason of his death, will be seen from what we are happy 
in having the information to impart. 

From a " Memorial " volume of some hundred and fifty 
pages, published by the young men of his church and 
congregation shortly after his death, and containing a 
fine engraving of the deceased by Sartain, we gather 
some very interesting particulars. This volume was 
published in Philadelphia, and is beautifully inscribed as 
follows : " To the Memory of the Reverend William 
Sidney Huggins, the Devoted Pastor, the Active Citi- 
zen, the Faithful Friend, the Christian Scholar, and the 
Wise Counsellor of Youth, this volume is Affectionately 
Inscribed by the Young Men of his Church and Congre- 
gation. " 

From the introduction to the volume it would appear 
that the deceased had given no small share of his active 
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sympathies and earnest Christian labors to the young 
men of Kalamazoo, and that they were moved, no less by a 
sense of duty than by the spontaneous suggestions of their 
hearts, to honor his memory, and in some measure per- 
petuate his great usefulness. The volume contains three 
admirably written discourses to "Young Men," two of 
which were delivered by him a short time before his 
death, and the last was left unfinished, at this beautiful 
sentence, the pen apparently dropping from his failing 
grasp as he underscored the last line : 

" VI. But my counsel would be incomplete without 
one more suggestion — and it is the most important of all 
— make Christ your friend and companion." 

The funeral services were held in his church, in Kala- 
mazoo, on Wednesday, March 26, and the spacious build- 
ing was so densely crowded, that many were unable to 
gain admittance. The leading clergymen, from all parts 
of the State, were present, and many other prominent 
citizens, among them his intimate friend and classmate, 
the Hon. E. C. Walker, of Detroit. The procession that 
followed his remains to their final resting place, on a 
lovely eminence in the " Mountain Home," a beautifully 
appropriate name for a cemetery, was more than half a 
mile in length, and they were all mourners ! 

One of the most touching and pleasing features of his 
funeral consisted in the fact that the clergymen of Kala- 
mazoo, of all evangelical denominations, occupied the pul- 
pit, and alone conducted the exercises — the Rev. Samuel 
Haskell, of the Baptist Church, delivering the funeral 

j discourse. It is from this discourse that we copy the fol- 

lowing beautiful and eloquent tribute to his memory : — 
" His nature was most genial, and of the highest moral 

I tone. His abilities were good and most evenly balanced ; 

j presided over by a judgment almost intuitively right and 

I ready in its decisions, and guided by an exceedinglv fine 

and true sense of what is appropriate to times and cir- 

j cumstances. His acquisitions were extensive and grew 

steadily more so to the last, under a wisely systematized 
and unyielding studiousness, and a diligent practical use 
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of his knowledge — habits which, though sorely tested by 
constitutional ill-health, by frequent severe bodily suffer- 
ings and consequent mental depressions, and by many 
and varied interruptions, were yet maintained with rare 
regularity and success, up to and past the assault of his 
final sickness. 

Extensive travel in this and other lands, and temporary 
residences in the different sections of our country, had 
liberalized his feelings and given a cultivated ease to his 
manners, but never blunted the edge of his sharp moral 
discernments and sensibilities, nor relaxed the stern pre- 
cision of his principles and conscientious habits, nor dis- 
placed his lovely modesty, that ever shrank from any 
ostentatious display of his traveled and scholarly dis- 
tinctions. 

His piety was that of the whole heart, developing itself 
in the whole life. It was not a mere sensibility, but a 
gracious principle inwrought with his whole being. It 
was not natural goodness acting in religious form ; 
though, of this, few possess more, or make so little 
account of it in estimating Christian character. He held 
himself bound to find gracious experiences in his daily 
inner life, and often called himself to account, and made 
humbling confessions to God and with his Christian com- 
panions, that these experiences were so indistinct and 
feeble. And before his abased self he loved to bring the 
exalted Saviour, and say with trustful fondness, ' Simply 
to Thy Cross I cling.' 

His piety was also uniformly and eminently active. 
No man amongst us had a livelier or more tireless sym- 
pathy with every form of going about and doing good ; 
and none has had feet more willing and wonted, in tread- 
ing these daily rounds of beneficence. Alas, that their 
coming will be waited for in vain henceforth, by the 
children of sorrow, of poverty, and of awakened religious 
interest ; by the stranger within our gates, the young 
men in our streets and shops and stores and homes ; by 
the aged and the children, the wanderers from Christ's 
fold, and the lost in the dark world ! 
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Nor was he satisfied with a personal activity in him- 
self. The burden of the Lord upon him was that all 
Christians should be workers in the vineyard. For this 
he prayed, and conversed, and planned, and pleaded ; 
elaborating schemes of beneficence for individuals and for 
the Church and Society, through which the seed could be 
sown beside all waters, from those by our own doors to 
those in the far deserts of heathenism. 

As a preacher he was Scriptural, appropriate, practical, 
and earnest. His aim was the conversion of the impeni- 
tent, and the holiness of the regenerate. Simply to enter- 
tain an audience through an appointed service, was, in his 
view, a prostitution of the momentous work with which 
the preacher is charged of God. Merely to render a peo- 
ple intelligent in Bible and Christian knowledge, though 
he labored in this so hard and well, he conceived as but 
means to the preacher's end, not the end itself. It was 
the heart and the life he was after, not the pleased crowd, 
at ease in their sins, whatever of wordly advantages they 
might proffer. It was heart and hand knowledge that he 
sought to impart, not mere head knowledge. Hence he 
was faithful. If he ever misjudged as to what ought to 
be preached, he never hesitated to preach what he 
thought ought to be preached. And to this he added the 
higher and rarer faithfulness of speaking the truth in love, 
with every just consideration for the feelings of those 
whom the truth might condemn, coupled with fidelity to 
their souls, and to the cause of God. So that nothing but 
misapprehension or perversity itself could take offense. 

In short our calmest judgment could ever join with our 
warm affection and say to him, what we believe our Mas- 
ter would apply, 'Beloved, thou doest faithfully whatso- 
ever thou doest.' 

I have not drawn this sketch from fancy, but with the 
living original continually before me, and compelling my- 
self to use only truthful colors." 

A tribute like this, from a clergyman of a different, and, 
in some respects, rival and opposing denomination, is 
rarely to be met with in this age of sharp religious 
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antagonisms. It shows what power there is in the 
human heart, when thoroughly pervaded by love to God 
— deepened and broadened into a love to man — to con- 
quer prejudices, silence censoriousness, and soften the 
asperities of an evil world. 

We can hardly close this extended notice of our de- 
ceased classmate without one other testimony to the 
nobleness of his life and labor, and that by an honored 
classmate, and, we believe, at one time, room-mate of the 
deceased. The Hon. E. C. Walker, of Detroit, writes : 

" He was a thoroughly sincere man and Christian. He 
labored for souls, and not as a hireling for outward pros- 
perity and the mere triumphs of success. In his last let- 
ter to me, dated March 6, 1862, he yearned over his peo- 
ple, as a father over his first-born son. ' Oh, Lord, revive 
thy work,' was on his pen and in his heart. His merits 
as a pastor, to us who looked at him from without his 
congregation, were those of a practical kind, that suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing results, in moulding his church 
and building it up in every good word and work. His 
church had become one of the most systematically liberal 
and benevolent churches in the State. His pulpit powers 
were of a high order, and had God spared his health and 
life, there was no church in the land that might not be 
proud of such a pastor and such a preacher/* 

He was married, October 5, 1854, to Miss Mary Frances 
Smith, the eldest daughter of the Hon. A. D. Smith, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of that State. He left four children, three 
daughters and a son. The son, born April 28, 1857, died 
about five months after his father's death. The three 
daughters are now living, aged respectively twenty-two, 
eighteen and sixteen years. The eldest has been teaching 
for the last two years Latin, German and Drawing, and is 
engaged in the Dearborn Seminary, in Chicago, III. The 
other two are now studying with a view to entering the 
Junior year at the Smith College. Mrs. Huggins was 
married, some years after her husband's death, to the 
Rev. L. D. Chapin, of Chicago, and resides at No. 1025 
Wabash Avenue, in that city. 
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Henry Plumer Keyes (Conneaut, O.) was born at 
Conneaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1820. He prepared for college at Meadville, Pa., 
and entered Yale in October, 1838. 

After graduation he studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar at Defiance, Ohio, in August, 1845. He returned to 
Conneaut in the spring of 1846, but relinquished his pro- 
fession on account of impaired health. He afterwards 
engaged in mercantile business at Conneaut, which he 
prosecuted for several years. In June, 1856, he removed 
to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where he continued in mercantile 
pursuits for several years, remaining there until 1865. 
In October of that year he removed to St. Louis, Mo., 
where he has resided ever since. In a letter dated St. 
Louis, December 7, 1877, he writes: "I have had no de- 
sire to furnish a biographical sketch of myself, nor to 
impart the materials for one, even if I had any. I did 
not, therefore, answer your first communication, thinking 
that you would let the matter drop, as you did not know 
my address. But on the receipt of your last letter, and 
finding you determined to hear something from me, I 
concluded to send you a few lines — not the tenth part of 
what you ask, but still enough, I think, for your purpose. 
My life has been a quiet and uneventful one, and the 
details of it would be of no earthly interest to any one 
but myself— certainly of no such interest as to war- 
rant their publication even in our class memoirs. And for 
this reason, I yield somewhat reluctantly to your request. ,, 

Mr. Keyes was married, on the nth of August, 1859, to 
Miss Sarah M. Huntington, daughter of Rev. David 
Huntington, of Harpersville, Broome County, N. Y., 
an Episcopal clergyman at that place. They had two 
children born to them at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, viz : 
Mary H., born September 1, i860, and Helen G., born 
May 17, 1862. Their youngest child, ^jrginia M., was 
born at St. Louis, Mo., January 16, 1870. His wife died 
at St. Louis, October 31, 1876, of consumption, after a 
lingering illness of several years* duration. His children 
are all living at this date. 
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Sylvester Larned (Detroit, Mich.) was bom in De- 
troit, September 23, 1820. His father, General Charles 
Larned, went to Kentucky in 1808 to study law with 
Henry Clay, then rapidly rising to distinction in the pro- 
fession. But he subsequently left Mr. Clay's office and 
joined the Kentucky regiment that marched to the relief 
of General Harrison at Fort Meigs. This regiment, after 
the massacre at the River Raisin, was mustered into the 
regular army, and was distinguished for its gallantry in 
the war of 1812, serving through its entire period. Gen- 
eral Larned was for many years the leading lawyer of 
Michigan Territory, and died greatly lamented, in the 
cholera epidemic of 1834, leaving only one son — the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

Mr. Larned studied law in Detroit and was early 
admitted to the bar. He had hardly entered upon the 
practice of his profession before he developed unusual 
abilities as a nisi-prius lawyer, and very soon took a high 
rank as a criminal lawyer. Possessing an excellent voice, 
and great readiness and felicitousness of speech, his influ- 
ence with a jury was great, and secured him a handsome 
practice from the very outset of his professional career. 
One of his associates at the Detroit bar says of him that 
" his skill in working upon the sympathies of a jury has 
won him many a verdict where he little expected it, and 
has made him especially popular as a criminal lawyer." 

He has remained in the professional harness almost 
constantly, from his early admission to the bar until the 
present time. At the outbreak of the late civil war, he 
entered the army as Lieut. Colonel of the 2nd Michigan 
regiment, and served until ill health compelled his resig- 
nation. While stationed in front of Washington, he was 
detailed to bear a flag of truce to the enemy, and when 
his eyes were unbandaged in the midst of the Confeder- 
ate camp, almost the first man he saw was his whilom 
classmate, Hennen. While in hospital at Washington, 
he first saw Miss Nellie S. Lester, a daughter of the well- 
known writer, C. Edwards Lester, who subsequently 
became his second wife. 
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He has taken a prominent and active part in the educa- 
tional interests of his native State, and has been for many 
years a leading member of the Detroit Board of Education. 
He has also taken a deep interest in the reformation of 
male juvenile delinquents, and, as chairman of the Board 
of the State Reform School, has aided in banishing from 
that institution all badges of degradation, as well as 
restraint and coercion, and has succeeded in introducing 
among its three hundred inmates a system of military 
instruction and discipline that has rendered these badges 
in a great measure unnecessary. This is comparatively 
a new feature in that class of reformatory institutions, 
and one that promises to work a most desirable reforma- 
tion therein. 

He was. married soon after his graduation to Miss 
Helen L. Lansing, daughter of Richard R. Lansing, Esq., 
of Utica, N. Y., by whom he had two children, both 
daughters. The elder daughter, Helen L., was born in 
1843, an d is now the wife of F. A. Bowen, Esq., of 
Chicago. His second daughter, Jennie L., was born in 
1846, and is now Mrs. William E. Fitch, of Chicago, 111. 
Mrs. Larned died greatly lamented in i860. 

In September, 1862, he was again married,, his second 
wife being Miss Nellie S. Lester, of New York, as already 
stated. Their children are Charles Larned, aged four- 
teen years ; Lester Larned, aged ten years ; and Bessie 
Larned, aged eight years. 

He resides in the western part of Detroit, about two 
miles from the centre of the city, in the old " Governor 
Porter Mansion/* on the banks of the Detroit River, 
commanding in summer beautiful views of the river and 
of the Queen's dominions opposite. He authorizes us to 
say that "if any of his old classmates come within a mile 
of his door, in the happy language of Sir Boyle Rosche, 
' they will stay there all night?" But we are authorized 
by other citizens of Detroit, to say that the hospitality of 
the " Old Mansion " is a Detroit proverb, and one never 
more proverbially true than now. He assures us that 
when he first came to Detroit "he was so poor that he 
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hadn't a shirt to his back" (he was born there, of course), 
but he hopes to live long enough to have several new 
ones, if "not bothered to death by being compelled to 
furnish facts for another personal record of himself." 
We only nudged his memory, ineffectually, about a dozen 
times or less. But we are prepared to take this bit of 
pleasantry as we would the genial absurdity of Gribou- 
ille, who plunged into a copious bath of water for fear 
of catching a little sprinkling of rain. His last and most 
urgent request is that he may not be " worried into writ- 
ing his own epitaph" — an indiscretion against which we 
trust he will sacredly guard, since there is nothing so 
fatally disturbing to one's repos du tombeau as a self- 
inflicted gibe in an epitaph. 



*Porter Le Conte (Ovid, N. Y.), son of Peter Le Conte, 
Esq and grandson of Rev. Jedediah Chapman, D.D., the 
founder and first settled pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Geneva, N. Y., was born in Ovid, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 27, 18 1 7. After the death of the grandfather, his 
father took the name of Le Conte (the maiden name of his 
mother)in order to perpetuate that branch of the family — 
one greatly distinguished in the field of the natural 
sciences. Mr. Le Conte had, however, but three sons, 
all of whom died young, Porter being the only one 
married, and he leaving no issue. So that the family name 
disappeared almost in the life time of him who assumed 
it for the purpose of its preservation. The LeContes 
came to New York from Normandy, in France, before the 
Revolution. A part of the family settled in Georgia, and 
nearly all bearing that name were more or less distin- 
guished as naturalists. 

After graduation Mr. Le Conte entered the Theological 
Department of Yale College, where he remained for 
three years. In August, 1844, he was licensed to preach 
by the New Haven Association West, and his license was 
renewed in 1845. During the winter of 1845-6, he had 
charge of a boy's school in Napanoch, Ulster County, N. Y. ; 
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but being seized early in the spring t>f 1846 with a hem- 
orrhage at the lungs, he spent the spring and summer of 
that year in traveling for his health. The cause of this 
hemorrhage was no doubt mainly due to the extra labors 
he imposed upon himself while in the Theological Sem- 
inary, where, in addition to his studies in natural history, 
which he had pursued during his academical course, he 
attended the medical lectures of college, and took up 
several studies, which taxed his physical energies greatly 
beyond their capabilities of endurance. 

Although he inherited the love of natural science in a 
very strong degree from the Le Conte branch of the 
family, he had at an early age united with Dr. Louns- 
bury *s Church in Ovid, and determined thenceforth to live 
and labor for Christ. His intention, when in College and 
the Theological Seminary, was to enter the foreign mis- 
sionary field, but the call for labor in the Home Mission 
being very pressing at the time, he subsequently deter- 
mined to enter that field and locate in Wisconsin. But 
his earnest desire to serve the Master in that compara- 
tively new vineyard of labor, was never to be gratified. 
His unexpected prostration in the spring of 1846, and the 
alarming hemorrhage that caused it, called him to a sud- 
den halt in his professional career. And yet he bore up 
under this affliction with great fortitude, and Christian 
resignation, remarking at the time that "if he had 
brought it upon himself by over labor, it was right that 
he should suffer the consequences, and if God had sent it 
upon him, for that or any other cause, it became him to 
receive it with perfect submission to His will." After 
consulting several physicians he finally determined to act 
on their advice, and give himself a year or two of rest. 
He accordingly spent several months in traveling — the 
course his physicians recommended — and found himself 
greatly improved before the following autumn. 

He was married by the Rev. Daniel March, to Miss A. 
Anna Brooks, the second daughter of David Brooks, Esq., 
of Cheshire, Conn., and granddaughter of David Brooks 
(Y. C, 1765) on the 27th of September, 1846, and remained 
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in Cheshire until January, 1847. He then went South, 
accompanied by his wife, with the two-fold object of 
regaining his health and seeking some temporary engage- 
ment. He sojourned during the winter in Washington. 
Richmond, Petersburg, and vicinity, usually preaching 
on the Sabbath. He found the change of climate even 
more favorable than he had anticipated, and by spring he 
had not only experienced great improvement in his gen- 
eral health, but was encouraged with the prospect of its 
early and complete restoration. He accordingly decided to 
return to the North and proceed immediately to his chosen 
field of labor in Wisconsin, to join there his warm per- 
sonal friend and classmate, the Rev. Samuel W. Eaton. 
It was there that he longed to spend his days in the work 
of the ministry, preferring, as he often remarked, "a short 
and active life to one of length and ease." 

When about to leave the South he was urgently solic- 
ited to take charge of the Female Seminary in Clarkes- 
ville, Mecklenburg County, Va., on the Roanoke river. 
The reputed unhealthiness of the location and the strong 
desire he had to go West, as he then felt able to do, made 
him very reluctant to change his plans. But he finally 
yielded to the importunities of his Clarkesville friends, and 
concluded to go there and take charge of the school for a 
brief period. He had been in Clarkesville but a few weeks 
when his worst apprehensions were more than realized. 
He had taken a long ride into the country, where he 
spent his Sabbath afternoons in preaching and establish- 
ing a Sunday School among a poor and destitute people 
who had warmly enlisted his sympathies, and, the heat of 
the sun being oppressive, he was immediately taken down 
with fever. It proved, however, to be of a mild type, 
and neither he nor his friends entertained the slightest 
apprehension of a fatal result. After an illness of about 
three weeks his fever apparently left him, and he awoke 
the next morning feeling, as he said, " like a well man." 
The morning was clear and bright, and, looking out of 
the window, he exclaimed, " What an ocean of beauty !" 
He was rejoicing in' the hope of an early return to his 
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home, having made up his mind to leave Clarkesville as 
soon as he was able to travel. He requested that a few 
verses should be read from the 1 19th Psalm, and exclaimed, 
on hearing them, " Blessed Book ! " He thanked his wife 
and the attending friends, over and over again, for their 
kind care and watchfulness over him during his sickness. 
In the very act of thus expressing his grateful emotions, 
he was seized with a congestive chill and became almost 
immediately delirious. His pHysician was soon sum- 
moned to his bedside and at once pronounced his case 
hopeless. The suddenness and severity of the attack 
seemingly rendered all medical aid powerless for relief, 
and he lingered till about four o'clock in the afternoon of 
the same day (August 16, 1847,) on which the sun had 
risen in such beauty upon his vision, when he passed 
away without even a parting word. 

His funeral was attended in the Presbyterian Church 
of Clarkesville, the Rev. Mr. Hines officiating and preach- 
ing from the text : " For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him." His heart-stricken wife followed 
him to his lonely grave, far away from home and kindred, 
but not without kind and sympathizing friends to share 
in her great sorrow. The people of Clarkesville placed a 
handsome tablet over his grave, where he rested until 
March, 1858, when his remains were removed to Cheshire, 
Conn., their final resting-place. The Sabbath preceding 
his last illness, he preached from the words: " Great is 
your reward in heaven." 

As an evidence of the high estimation in which the 
deceased was held by those who knew him most inti- 
mately, we might give the expressions of the local press 
of Virginia, and the written utterances of many of his 
classmates, some of whom have already joined him "on 
the other side." One of the religious papers of that 
State said : " Our deceased brother left his home at the 
North and came among us in search of health, and took a 
school among us with every prospect of improving health 
and extensive usefulness. But it pleased Him in whose 

15 
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hands are all our times to send the messenger Death and 
call him from us. He sunk under an attack of fever, 
which he bore with so much Christian resignation and 
meekness, that the servant who nursed him remarked 
that ' he seemed thankful even for his sickness/ He came 
among us a stranger, but found sincere and faithful 
friends, whose regards he secured by a walk remarkable 
for unobtrusive meekness and Christian courtesy. His 
spirit, we doubt not, is with Him in whom he trusted ; his 
body rests in the grave awaiting that morning when our 
Saviour shall call his own to glory." 

Other notices of his sudden and unexpected death 
appeared in the secular journals of the State, all indicat- 
ing that if he died far away from kindred and home, he 
was not without friends to cherish his memory and 
deeply sympathize with his young and heart-stricken 
widow. One of his most intimate friends and classmates 
wrote of him at this time : " I am as sure of seeing him in 
the bright world to come, as that the sun, now going 
down amidst clouds and darkness, will rise on the 
morrow." The late Professor Hadley, writing to Mrs. 
Le Conte in 1857, sa y s : " No one who knew your late hus- 
band, as I did, intimately, could fail to admire his unre- 
mitting industry, and to love his unselfishness, his entire 
conscientiousness, and his open simplicity of character. 
His untimely death was a loss not only to yourself, 
though the one most heavily afflicted, but to the whole 
circle of his classmates and other friends, and to the cause 
of truth and religion, which, to our human view at least, 
has pressing need of just such zealous and faithful labor- 
ers." The Rev. S. W. Eaton, who was in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary with him, writes: "When we came under 
the instruction of that master of metaphysics, Dr. N. W. 
Taylor, I think there was no member of the class who 
would hold his mind more persistently to the considera- 
tion of a difficult question than Mr. Le Conte. He loved 
to wrestle with hard problems. His desire to know and 
to do was such that he was willing to pay the price of 
toil." 
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Prof. Benton, of the Oakland (California) University, 
says of him : " Porter Le Conte, my classmate and room- 
mate through college, was one of the purest, most 
thoroughly-principled and conscientious men 1 have ever 
known. He was utterly without guile. The truest 
benevolence dominated his life. He would never have 
wronged the least of God's creatures; he would never 
have bowed the sycophantic knee to the greatest of them. 
He justly respected himself; he highly prized his friends; 
he ardently loved learning ; he profoundly experienced 
religion ; he reverently worshipped God. To become 
himself wiser and better was his aim ; to make other men 
wiser and better was his hope. He regarded nothing 
human as alien to him, but loved humanity the rather 
because he loved his Maker. He was never angry, and 
no fault of his has lodged itself in my memory. " 

After her husband's death Mrs. Le Conte opened a 
Young Ladies' Seminary in Harrisburg, Pa., which was 
incorporated in 1853, and became the "Harrisburg Fe- 
male Seminary," an institution which met with great 
encouragement under her supervision. She remained at 
the head of this institution for several years. Her lit- 
erary accomplishments and rare executive ability emi- 
nently fitted her for the position, and few teachers have 
ever met with more gratifying success in their calling. 
She labored here from 1849 to 1858, and was married to 
the Rev. Daniel March, D.D., (Y. C. 1840) on the 19th 
day of April, 1859. Dr. March resides in Philadelphia, 
but has a beautiful summer residence at Brooksvale, in 
Cheshire, Conn., where Mrs. March spends most of her 
time during the summer months. 



* Charles Long (Neshamony, Pa.), a son of Hugh 
Long and Mary (McNair) Long, was born at Hartsville, 
Pa., March 11, 1818, and died, in the same place, July 15, 
1856, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

His ancestors on both sides were among the early set- 
tlers of Eastern Pennsylvania, being both English and 
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Scotch-Irish. They emigrated from the mother country 
in the early part of the 18th century, soon after the coun- 
ties around Philadelphia were laid out by William Penn. 
Among them were some of the large land owners of that 
early period. His grandfather McNair took up large 
tracts of land in what was then Philadelphia County, and 
paid for them in Continental currency before its deprecia- 
tion. His grandfather Long died of camp fever con- 
tracted during the war for Independence. His brother, 
Samuel Long, graduated at Jefferson College, Pa., in 
1830, and his brother, Mahlon Long, at Princeton (College 
of New Jersey) in 1839. The latter received a Masters 
degree ad eundem from Yale College, in 1847, an d also 
graduated at its Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Long taught from the time of his graduation until 
1844, in Reading, Pa. He then entered the Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, and completed the required three 
years' course in 1847. During the last year, however, he 
served as Tutor in Yale College. From 1847 to 1850 he 
resided at Newark, Del., as Professor of the Greek and 
Latin languages in Delaware College. In March, 1850, 
he resigned his professorship, and returned to Hartsville, 
Pa., his native place. Here, in connection with his older 
brother, Rev. Mahlon Long, he opened a boarding school 
for boys in a large building erected by them for that pur- 
pose. While successfully engaged in this work, he began 
to fail in health in the autumn of 1855 ; symptoms of con- 
sumption appeared, and, after a gradual decline, he died 
as stated, July 15, 1856. 

As a teacher he was greatly beloved and respected, as 
well as very successful. One who knew him intimately 
during the period covering his instruction, thus writes 
of him : " His lectures and addresses were highly 
acceptable, and, had his life been prolonged, he would 
no doubt have become eminent as a teacher. But he 
looked forward to the time when he could engage more 
directly in the work of the Gospel ministry. His joyous, 
hopeful nature must have been well known to his classmates. 
As Professor Hadley said, of him, he met every action 
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from without by a ready reaction. His social qualities 
made him a general favorite. His retentive memory was 
well stored with facts and illustrations, and it was re- 
markable with what facility and force he could call these 
up for use as occasion offered. It was also remarkable, 
in giving instruction, as one pupil after another came to 
him to have his difficulties solved, with what readiness he 
could turn from point to point, and with what marked 
satisfaction his pupils returned to their half-mastered 
tasks. 

His power to grasp generalities and turn them to 
practical account, made him not only a ready teacher, 
but gave him influence as an able administrator in the 
every day affairs of life. He was hopeful and enthusias- 
tic, yet practical and well stocked with common sense, 
a happy combination of individual traits of character. 
He was eager to investigate everything new in science 
and invention, but not hasty to adopt or act upon untried 
theories, however plausible they might seem at first view. 
He ever cherished a warm attachment for his Alma 
Mater, as is evidenced by the fact that he made Yale 
College the legatee, in reservation, of his estate/' 

He was married, December 21, 1848, to Miss Martha 
Chamberlain, daughter of Joseph Chamberlain, M. D., of 
Newark, Del. ; but had no children. His wife remains a 
widow, and has resided for several years past in the City 
of Philadelphia. 



Samuel Lynes (New York City) was born December 
1, 1821. He resided until the summer of 1844 in Allen- 
town, Lehigh County, Penn., teaching in an academy and 
devoting his leisure to the study of medicine. He then 
returned to New York and pursued his medical studies in 
that city until March 7, 1846, when he received the 
degree of M.D. from the local College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He soon after became a resident of Norwalk, 
Conn., where he has remained ever since, engaged in the 
practice of his profession. He was Grand Master of the 
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I. O. O. F. of Connecticut during the year 1851, and their 
representative to the Grand Lodge of the United States 
in 1852. 

He has been twice married ; first, to Miss Sarah R. 
Bush, daughter of the late Justin L. Bush, Esq., of 
Greenwich, Conn., on the 22d day of August, 1854; and, 
second, to Miss Emily Augusta Sherry, daughter of 
Charles Sherry, Esq., of Norwalk, Conn., on the 23d day 
of June, 1858. His first wife died a few weeks after their 
marriage, September 27, 1854. He has had four children 
by his second marriage, viz : Charles Sherry Lynes, born 
April 2, 1859; Emily Augusta Lynes, born August 15, 
i860; Susan St. Johns Lynes, born January 27, 1863 — 
died August 22, 1863 ; and Samuel Lynes, Jr., born April 
13, 1865. 

Dr. Lynes has the reputation of being a most excellent 
physician, and the best evidence that he is deserving of 
the popular estimation in which he is held, is the fact that 
he has remained in Norwalk ever since entering his pro- 
fession, and has met with as large a measure of success as 
any physician in his part of the State. He has made his 
profession his chief study, and yet keeps up his taste for 
" letters," especially in their higher and more cultured 
branches. He thus writes of himself: "God has been 
very good to me, and I trust I thank Him sufficiently for 
His goodness. I have kept steadily at the practice of my 
profession from the first, and have been most kindly 
esteemed a 4 good physician ' by my neighbors, as well 
as amply prosperous. My ambition has reached no 
further, and I do not wish it to do so. My health has 
been a good deal impaired during the last five years, and 
I feel that 1 cannot work as I used to. There is noth- 
ing more that I can write you that would be of class in- 
terest." 



Henry Strong McCall (Lebanon, Conn.) was born 
February 14, 18 19. Immediately after completing his 
academic course at Yale, he went to Albany, N. Y., 
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where he taught in the Collegiate Institute, a flourishing 
private academy for boys in that city, until the first of 
February, 1847. While teaching in this institution, he 
became County Superintendent of Common Schools for 
Albany County, which position he held until the office 
was abolished, in 1847. He was admitted to the bar in 
New York City on the 14th of May, 1847, an ^ immedi- 
ately afterwards established himself in the practice of his 
profession in the City of Albany, where he has resided 
ever since. In January, 1854, he was appointed Corpora- 
tion Attorney for that city, and being reappointed the 
following year, continued to discharge the duties of that 
office until the 13th of May, 1856. 

Although actively engaged in the laborious duties of 
his profession, he has not been unmindful of the obliga- 
tions which a thoroughly educated lawyer owes, at times, 
to his associates at the bar, and has accordingly con- 
tributed able and valuable text-books to the needs and 
demands of the legal profession. As a writer in this 
department of authorship his works have taken a high 
rank and been very extensively circulated. In 185 1 he 
published " Notes to the New York Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure." The year after he published the first edition of a 
work entitled " Precedents, or Practical Forms in Actions 
at Law." A second edition of this work was issued in 
1868, and a third edition in 1871. It was then stereo- 
typed, and has become one of the standard works in the 
office of nearly every practicing lawyer wherever the 
Code has been adopted. 

In i860 he published the " Clerk's Assistant." A new 
edition of this work was demanded in 1866, and a third 
edition in 1872. It was then stereotyped and has had a 
more extended circulation than any previous work of 
legal precedents. In 1862 he published the " Constable's 
Guide," an important adjunct to legal procedure, a 
second edition of which was required in 1869, and a third 
edition in 1873. In 1865 he edited the third edition of the 
" New York Civil and Criminal Justice." This work, 
although admirably written for the time when it was first 
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published, had much of it to be re-written, as well as cor 
rected, enlarged, and adapted to the subsequent practice 
of Justices' Courts in the State. Notwithstanding the 
extensive sale of the two previous editions, the third edi- 
tion was soon exhausted, a fourth immediately followed, 
and a fifth edition was issued in 1873. 

From this it will be seen that Mr. McCall's life has not 
been an idle one, nor one without honor and profit. As 
one of the legal profession in his State lately remarked of 
him, " His writings are used by a larger number of 
lawyers than those of any other author engaged in the 
active duties of the profession." 

He was married, May 10, 1849, to Miss Rhoda Wood- 
worth Peaslee of Bridgeport, Madison County, N. Y., the 
Rev. John C. Burroughs (his classmate) performing the 
marriage ceremony. He has had three children, two 
daughters and one son. His oldest was a daughter born 
October 27, 1851 ; the second a daughter, born July 20, 
1856, who died at the age of eight months ; and his third, 
a son, born August 14, i860, who is now a member of the 
graduating class of the Albany High School. 



Alexander MacWhorter (New York City) was born 
in Newark, N. J., January 1, 1822. He studied three 
years in the Theological Department of Yale College, 
and was licensed to preach in 1844. Since 1845 he has 
continued to reside in New Haven, pursuing philosoph- 
ical and theological studies. In 1847 he contributed an 
article to the " New Englander " on " John Foster/* and 
in 1847 an article to " Silliman's Journal " on the " Divisi- 
bility of Magnitude. " In 1850 he published a work en- 
titled " Yahveh Christ, or the Memorial Name." 

The late Professor Hadley had given the class this 
much of Mr. MacWhorter's history in the " Record of 
1842-1857 ;" and as it was an earnest that we should hear 
something more from our eminently clever and intel- 
lectually-cultured classmate, in the twenty years that 
have followed since the advent of that Record, we ad- 
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dressed him, in July last, the same printed circular sent 
by us to the other members of the class, and accompanied 
it by as courteous a note in writing as we knew how to 
dictate, or as the hundred thousand and odd words in 
Worcester's Dictionary would admit of our doing, with 
the discretional eclecticism uniformly exercised by us in 
winnowing the chaff from the wheat of language. Hav- 
ing done this we had every reason to expect that he 
would promptly hand in his " report," and be among the 
first to acquaint us of his lion's share of the honors. 
What was our surprise therefore, when, some three and 
a half months afterwards — and after several interven- 
ing nudges administered to his memory — we received the 
following emphatic edict from literary headquarters: 

"Dear Sir: In the lives of the '42 Saints, you may 
incorporate" the following; 'only this, and nothing more/ 
Yours inflexibly, Alex. MacW. 

New Haven, Oct. 25, 77- 

Alex, MacWhorter. Born in Newark, N. J., January 1, 
1822. Graduated at Yale College in 1842. Married Sep- 
tember 7th, 1857. In the wofds of the immortal Webster, 
* he still lives;* and has no time to devote to so useless a 
subject as writing his own biography/' 

As this was an absolute veto on anything else being 
written or said — "le rot le veut" as the enregistered edicts 
of superlative authority used to run — our pen would have 
dropped, wingless and flightless, at this stage of biograph- 
ical record, except for the intentional sting in the tail of 
the Attic wasp ! But our amiable "Alex. MacW." was 
neither expected nor solicited to write " his own biogra- 
phy," however much the class might be delighted with 
the piquancy and sketchiness of so commanding a subject 
in his hands He was simply asked, as were the rest 
of the class, to furnish certain facts and data, to be worked 
up, not by himself but another, into a biographical 
record. His curt and compendiously scrimped addenda 
are given as we received them. They afford the gratify- 
ing information that " he still lives," and has no time to 
16 
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count his heart-throbs or otherwise elaborately throw 
away on the Class of '42. Diogenes could not have done 
the thing any better, or any more " inflexibly , M if he had 
had forty tubs in which to ventilate the crispiness of his 
temper. If brevity be the soul of wit, then " Alex. 
Mac W." is incomparably the wittiest of the " '42 Saints" — 
the Chrysostom, in fact, of the class! 

It is in order, however, to append this additional fact to 
the biographical summary of Professor Hadley : " He 
still lives" — in New Haven, Conn., — non tangendus, non 
movendus ! But that he has some literary or philosoph- 
ical irons in the fire that concern future generations more 
than us, is a well-grounded belief of ours, never more 
confidently entertained than now. For, inasmuch as 
trivial biography excites his displeasure, we are left to 
infer that divine philosophy, which does not look into 
pedigrees {stetnma non inspirit), has awakened in him her 
highest enthusiasm, and trustingly leaves the issue to the 
womb of time. This, we beg it to be understood, is not 
intended for persiflage, but the solemnest sort of predic- 
tion, in which we are not to be treated like the unhappy 
Cassandra, but implicitly accepted as the prophet of the 
Class. Vous verrez. 



Albert Mathews (New York City) was born Sep- 
tember 8, 1820. After graduating he studied law for one 
year in the Law School at Harvard College. He then 
returned to New York City, where he continued his pro- 
fessional studies until May, 1845, when he was admitted 
to the bar as an attorney at law, and in May, 1848, as a 
counsellor at law. He has continued to reside in New 
York City ever since, engaged for the most part of his 
time in the active duties of his profession. 

He was married December 12, 1849, to Miss Louise 
Mott Strong, second daughter of Nathaniel Woodhull 
Strong, Esq., of New York City. His wife died May 17, 
1857. He was again married on the 20th of March, 1861, 
his second wife being Mrs. Cettie M. Gwynne, the widow of 
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Abram E. Gwynne of Cincinnati, Ohio, (Y. C. 1839,) an ^ 
younger daughter of the late Hon. Henry C. Flagg, for- 
merly Mayor of the City of New Haven. He has had no 
children. 

From 1850 to 1857 Mr. Mathews was a frequent contrib- 
utor of miscellaneous essays (under the title of "Sched- 
iasms ") to the " Knickerbocker Magazine " of New 
York, while the same was conducted by the late Lewis 
Gaylord Clark. He used in these contributions the nom 
de plume of " Paul Siogvolk." In i860, he published a 
novel entitled " Walter Ashwood : a Love Story, " under 
the same pseudonym. He has also frequently contributed 
to the newspapers of the day on various topics ; especially 
on the subject of the Rebellion during the time of the 
late Civil War. 

We have recently re-read " Walter Ashwood," and 
derived from it even more pleasure than we did some 
years ago, on its first perusal. It is, in our judgment, a 
strong and forcibly-written story, making no pretension 
whatever to plot, but not without many thrilling scenes 
and incidents. It is most remarkable for its descriptions 
of the grand and beautiful in nature, and for its close and 
striking analysis of human character. There are scarcely 
more than four characters in the work (if we except an 
intentionally indifferent fifth) and yet the whole key- 
board of the human heart is sounded, in the delineation 
of their several traits and characteristics, and the moral 
influences by which their lives are swayed. The work 
would seem designed to show that, while individual 
characteristics are transmissible, the circumstances at- 
tending one's earlier years, with the varying influences 
of education and training, not only determine, in a great 
measure, the aims and purposes of life, but relentlessly 
dominate its whole future course. In style, the work is 
terse and epigrammatic, and not without an elevated 
moral and religious tone. 

A pamphlet, recently published in New York, and 
entitled " Incidental Protection a Solicism," is understood 
to be from the pen of Mr. Mathews, and we do not 
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recollect to have seen the subject more ably handled by 
any writer. The argument of the pamphlet is as conclu- 
sive as its logic is unassailable. 

One of his classmates, a leading lawyer in New York 
City, thus writes of him : " The truth is we are all proud 
of Mathews as a lawyer. He early decided to devote 
his attention to the legal profession, and on leaving col- 
lege at once commenced the study of law, which he 
pursued with unwearied perseverance and industry. 
With a mind naturally clear and comprehensive he made 
rapid progress, and laid up a rich store of legal knowl- 
edge and historical information, on which he drew most 
effectively from the very beginning of his practice. He 
soon became noted for the accuracy of his information, the 
closeness of his reasoning, and the thorough logical array 
of his facts, in the argument of his cases. To the uniform 
deportment of a gentleman he unites a strong natural 
love of truth and candor, and an equal detestation of 
falsehood and duplicity. 

Before a jury he possesses marked adroitness and skill 
in eliciting the material facts in a case, such as are not 
unfrequently fatal to the cause of his opponent. In sum- 
ming up his cases before a jury, he rarely essays any out- 
burst of impassioned eloquence, such as stirs the blood 
and rouses the emotions of his hearers, but proceeds at 
once to a clear and striking elucidation of the facts of the 
case, in a conversational rather than declamatory way, 
and yet with the earnestness of one conscious of advocat- 
ing the right and solicitous only of crushing the wrong. 
In this way he secures a jury's undivided attention, and 
so often carries conviction to their minds that he has 
come to be recognized, by common consent, as a formida- 
ble opponent at the bar. 

And yet I think it is before the court that he is most 
deservedly prominent. It is here that he has few equals 
in analyzing facts, in carefully elaborating his points, 
arraying his legal propositions, drawing his conclusions, 
and forcing conviction upon the minds of his hearers. 
He never speaks without receiving the undivided atten- 
tion of both the bench and the bar. 
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As a counsellor he is careful, judicious and safe — being 
sure of the correctness of his opinions before he gives 
them. In short, Mr. Mathews ranks, in legal attain- 
ments, among the distinguished of the profession. " 

He still resides and practices law in the City of New 
York, in easy, if not independent, circumstances. He 
writes : " You say ' write a page/ About what? 'Story ! 
God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir/ My life has 
been so unambitious and uneventful that I can add noth- 
ing to the brief memorandum enclosed. I am sorry I did 
not know there was to be a meeting of our class this 
summer/' 

Mr. Mathews was one of the five editors of the Yale 
Literary Magazine during his Senior year in college. 



John Harbeck Meeker (Newark, N. J.) was born 
July 2, 1823. Immediately after graduation he went to 
Newark, N. J., and there commenced the study of law. 
He at first entered as student the law office of Aluzi Arm- 
strong, Esq., with whom he studied for one year, or until 
that gentleman's death, in 1843. He then entered the 
office of Algernon S. Hubbell, Esq., and continued his 
studies until the spring of 1844, when he made the tour 
of the United States — a duty which he felt every Ameri- 
can citizen should discharge before traveling abroad. In 
the autumn of 1845, he went to Europe, traveled quite ex- 
tensively on the continent, passing the winter at Grafen- 
burg, Germany, a place of hydropathic celebrity. He 
returned home in May, 1846, and was admitted to the 
Newark bar the following July, when he entered upon 
the practice of law, which he continued, with few other 
interruptions than those of travel, until his elevation to 
the bench, in April last. 

Judge Meeker served twice as Secretary of the New 
Jersey State Senate, that is, during its sessions of 1864 
and 1865. In 1874, he was appointed a Special Master of 
the Court of Chancery for New Jersey, and, in 1875, a 
United States Commissioner for that State, which posi- 
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tions he continued to fill until April, 1877, when he was 
advanced by the Governor to the Essex County Bench, 
or appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
that county. This last position he now fills, bringing to 
the discharge of its onerous duties a ripe legal scholarship, 
an ample professional experience, and a large acquaintance 
with the practice and technicalities of courts. 

In the autumn of 1870, he made his second or third trip 
to Europe, spending about two years there with his 
family, visiting various parts of the continent,' and meet- 
ing, for the first time since his graduation, his old friend 
and classmate, Robert Coleman, at Ouchy, on Lake 
Geneva, in Switzerland. Mr. Coleman was there with 
his family, and the two spent many pleasant days to- 
gether, recalling the events of their college life, and not 
forgetting to quote that well-remembered couplet of Vir- 
gil, commencing " Forsan et haec olifn" etc. He speaks in 
high praise of Mr. Coleman and his family, as do all of 
our classmates who have had the pleasure to meet him in 
Europe. Judge Meeker's father, Samuel Meeker, Esq., 
died at Pisa, Italy, in 1864. He was for a long time a 
prominent citizen of Newark, being at the time of his 
death President of the State Bank of that city. 

Judge Meeker was married, October 13, 1846, to Miss 
Henrietta A. Bolles, daughter of Nathan Bolles, Esq.. of 
Newark (formerly of New London, Conn.), and has had 
by her six children, five of whom are still living. His 
youngest son, Charles H. Meeker, Jr., was born in 1865. 
Since his last return from Europe, in 1872, Judge Meeker 
has resided at East Orange, N. J., but has his office still 
in Newark where his principal judicial duties are dis- 
charged. 



Caleb Buffum Metcalf (Boston, Mass.) was born 
February 13, 1814. He was employed the first two win- 
ters after his graduation in teaching music in Pennsyl- 
vania. The remaining time, until the spring of 1844, he 
spent in New Haven, Conn., studying. He then corn- 
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menced teaching in the public schools in Boston, where 
he remained until April, 1846. From that time until 
October, 1856, he acted as Principal of the " Thomas 
School " in Worcester, Mass., one of the public schools 
of that city, establishing for himself a high reputation as a 
faithful and successful teacher. In October, 1856, he 
opened a school of his own, the " Highland Military 
Academy " for boys, in the same city. This school has 
been a very successful one, and was among the pioneer 
institutions of its class in New England. It still con- 
tinues, under the auspices and personal supervision of its 
founder, to maintain the high reputation for scholarship 
and military drill it early acquired, and may be classed as 
one of the most successful " institutions " of Worcester. 
Mr. Metcalf is the " veteran teacher " of his class. For 
more than ten years he was on the public School Board 
of Worcester, besides being at one time in the City Coun- 
cil — positions that he was reluctant to fill, but was in- 
duced to accept in the interests of local education. He is 
still Superintendent of the Academy, but employs a 
large corps of teachers who relieve him somewhat of its 
more onerous duties. 

Mr. Metcalf was married, on the 18th of August, 1843, 
to MiSs Roxanna C. Barnes, of New Haven, Conn., and 
has had by her two children, a son who died in 1850 at the 
interesting age of three years, and a daughter who was 
married to Mr. Frank M. Potter, of Boston, Mass., June 
25, 1872. Mr. Potter died in four weeks after his mar- 
riage, and his widow was married, on the 29th of June 
1874, to Mr. Albert G. Clark, of Lowell, Mass., where she 
now resides. 



* Samuel Buel Mulford (Montrose, Pa.), son of Sil- 
vanus Sandford and Fanny (Jessup) Mulford, was born at 
Montrose, Pennsylvania, December 9, 1821. He was a 
descendant of William Mulford, who was among the 
early settlers of the first town settled by English-speaking 
people within the State of New York (1640). 
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He was prepared for college at the Homer Academy, 
then under the charge of his relative, the Hon. SamueJ 
Buel Woolworth, LL.D. 

The three years subsequent to his graduation were 
passed in the study of the law in the office of his uncle, 
the Hon. William Jessup, LL.D. (Y. C. 1815.) 

It is the privacy of these memoirs of a class in college 
that invites the freedom which a more formal record for- 
bids. The death of a young lady of singular beauty of 
person, and of most estimable character, which may still 
be traced in letters, (Miss Cornelia R. Curtis,) to whom he 
was to have been married, may have induced a certain 
indifference to fortune and fame, which certainly was 
always afterwards a characteristic of his life. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1845, anc * engaged in the 
practice of the law in Montrose until 1849. I* was a 
small county town, isolated, and controlled at the time by 
an intense but illiterate Puritan dogmatism. The county 
was also a stronghold of Democracy, which prevailed 
throughout that whole section of the State. He was a 
Whig in politics, and often engaged in speeches in advo- 
cacy of the policy of that party. In 1849, he went to 
California, and was one of the first settlers of the City of 
Marysville in that State. He remained there until his 
death, which occurred on the 6th of September, 1863. 

The notices of the public journals of that State will 
most satisfactorily indicate his social position and marked 
prominence at the bar. The Daily California Express of 
the day following his death, says, " He was a brilliant 
member of the bar, a man of great research, a profound 
reasoner, possessed of fine feelings; he was capable of 
great influence, and drew around him many warm and de- 
voted friends. His hand was always open in aid of the 
destitute, and his eloquent tongue was ever ready to re- 
spond upon the occasion of public gatherings/' The 
resolutions of the Marysville bar, entered upon the 
Records of the Court, on the occasion of his death, set 
forth apart from the usual and formal phrase adopted on 
such occasions, " We deplore his loss, as a separation 
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from one whom we have long loved and esteemed for his 
generous and noble qualities of heart, and his superior in- 
tellectual and professional attainments. In his death the 
bar have been deprived of an able and learned member, 
one of rare mental culture and literary attainments, of 
unusual versatility of powers, strong and clear discern- 
ment, and logical strength, united with richness of fancy 
and the rarest humor and pathos/' 

Mr. Justice Field, of the United States Supreme Court, 
says of him: " I myself resided in Marysville where he 
lived, from early in 1850, until the fall of 1857, and often 
met him in the courts of the State. He was a lawyer of fine 
talents ; he argued questions of law with ability, and was 
very effective in his addresses to a jury/' He adds, " he 
was a man of a high sense of honor and of the strictest in- 
tegrity, and drew to himself many warm and devoted 
friends." 

Mr. Gorham, Secretary of the United States Senate, 
says, " He practiced law in Marysville from the earliest 
settlement in 1850, to the time of his death, and always 
seemed to be busily employed. His intellect was sharp 
and ready. His character for integrity was never assailed. 
He was of an exceedingly humorous disposition, and often 
4 set a table in a roar.' He was a Whig, and once presided 
over a State Convention of that party, but he was not an 
ardent politician, nor a seeker for official station. He was 
an earnest patriot during the civil war. In short, his life 
was the life of a busy lawyer, a manly friend, and a good 
citizen." 

His life, however, was all too brief. The utmost effort 
of his last days was given to the cause of his country. 
He was not exclusively a lawyer. He retained always 
large and catholic sympathies with literature, but larger 
and deeper sympathies with the life of humanity. He was 
never married. His brother, Dr. S. S. Mulford, of New 
York City, graduated at Yale in the class of 1850, and 
Elisha Mulford, a prominent lawyer at Montrose, and a 
younger brother, graduated at Yale in 1855. 

He was one of the " Yale Lit." editors in 1841-2. 
17 
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* William Rufus Nelson (Peekskill, N. Y.), son of the 
Hon. William Nelson, of Peekskill, was born November 
22, 1822. He studied law in the office of his father and 
an older brother in Peekskill, and was admitted to the 
bar in January, 1845. He cbmmenced practicing law in 
Goshen, Orange County, N. Y., but in November, 1845, 
visited Europe, and remained abroad until July, 1846. 
Soon after his return from Europe he was induced, in 
consequence of his father's election to Congress, to return 
to Peekskill and enter as a partner the office of his father 
and brother, where he remained until the time of his 
death. Mr. Nelson was a well read and clear-headed 
lawyer, but rarely appeared in the courts, as his senior 
partners were more familiar with the practice therein 
and the trial, of cases at bar. He, therefore, attained 
less of a professional standing than he would have done 
had he been thrown more upon his own individual 
resources. His life was unsullied, and his career one of 
promise and usefulnesss. He was eminently companion- 
able, and calculated to make "hosts of friends." A mem- 
ber of the Peekskill bar writes of him : " He was jovial, 
thrifty, domestic in his tastes and habits, and absolutely 
had no vices that challenged the public scrutiny." In 
this respect, therefore, he carried the even tenor of his 
college life into the world with him, as well as the genial 
nature and fine social qualities he developed in college. 
His death occurred at Peekskill on the 24th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1864. 

He was married September 14, 1853, to Miss Mary E. 
Tuck, eldest daughter of the Hon. Amos Tuck, of Exeter, 
N. H., and had by her three children, all daughters, and 
still living with their mother. 



John Jay Orton (Albion, N. Y.) was born in 1812. 
After graduation he studied law in Albion, N. Y., and 
was at the same time engaged as an accountant in a bank 
and as a manufacturer of flour. From 1846 to 1848, 
he resided in Albany, N. Y., where he engaged in 
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the lumber business, and also continued his legal studies, 
until May, 1847, when he was admitted to the bar in New 
York City, along with his classmate Henry Strong 
McCall, at a term of the Supreme Court held in that city. 
From 1848 to 1850, he prosecuted the business of a whole- 
sale lumber merchant in Buffalo, N. Y., in which he was 
very successful. In 1850 he went to Milwaukee, Wis., 
where he had two brothers, both occupying prominent 
positions at the Milwaukee bar. Here he was occupied 
chiefly in the real estate business, and in making loans 
upon real estate; and manifested the same tact and 
cleverness in his business operations that characterized 
his career in Buffalo and Albany. He bid fair to become 
one of the wealthiest men in the State, and was reputed, 
in 1852, to be one of the wealthiest in Milwaukee. But 
he was a new comer, and of reputed wealth, and western 
" sharpers " generally had, in those days, a sharp eye on 
all such. He was soon involved in a lawsuit with some 
of these, including one of the sharpest and most noted 
politicians in the State ; but, nothing daunted, he buckled 
on his legal armor and "sailed in " to the fight — one that 
has become " historic " in the legal annals of the North- 
west, as lasting more than a quarter of a century, during 
which time he had not less than fifty of the ablest lawyers 
in the State arrayed against him, in twice that number of 
lawsuits — all between him and the parties who under- 
took to crush him with an inundation of lawsuits in 1852, 
or soon thereafter. 

Up to this time Mr. Orton had not held himself out to 
the public as a lawyer*. He was content with the rep- 
utation of a successful business man. At first he em- 
ployed counsel ; but failing to get them to see his cases 
in the legal light in which he saw them, and success 
attending his antagonists, he flung all his lawyers aside, 
and became, thenceforth, his own lawyer. There was a 
huge chuckle in the sleeve of the Milwaukee litigants 
when this circumstance was known. But it was of short 
duration. The legal pleasantry about " the lawyer that 
has a fool for a client'* was not indulged for any length 
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of time. In his very first argument before the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, he measured lances more than suc- 
cessfully with his adversaries, gaining a legal point in the 
decision that ultimately saved him his property, and laid 
his most formidable foes in the dust of ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. From that time forth his suits were all brought 
and defended in propria persona, no matter what the array 
of counsel against him. His style of legal oratory was 
peculiar. It had all the clearness and precision of state- 
ment that marked the best efforts at the Wisconsin bar, 
combined with a certain piquancy and cayenne-seasoning 
that were altogether refreshing as well as sui generis. 
Regarding the suits brought against him as wholly vexa- 
tious and annoying, he not only chafed under them, but 
he chafed back, his words piercing, lacerating, and laying 
the flesh open to the very bone. None could hear him 
without feeling that he was a man gigantically wronged — 
one fighting for dear life because he was obliged to 
fight. He invariably carried the sympathies of the 
audience with him, and, when worsted at a given point, 
had this encouragement to fight on. 

Of the magnitude of this fight in which he was en- 
gaged, and its duration, the first thirty-six volumes of the 
Wisconsin Reports, will fully attest. As that portion of 
Mr. Orton's letter, referring to these suits, is unique, as 
well as eminently characteristic, we will give it in his 
own language: 

"I came to Milwaukee in 1850 for a visit, having two 
brothers here at the time. In looking about I thought I 
discovered a good opportunity to operate a little, and 
finally concluded to stay four or five years and then 
return to New York City. I had been admitted to the 
bar at the last term of the old Supreme Court at the City 
Hall in New York City, in 1847, McCall of our class 
being admitted at the same time. This was before the 
Code. I put my sheepskin in my pocket, and was a law- 
yer ; and when I went West, was admitted to all the 
courts, both Federal and State. But being essentially a 
business man, I did not then intend to practice law. I 
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was quite successful in my business operations (chiefly 
real estate) in Milwaukee, and in a short time secured 
what little property I have since held on to. But a little 
incident changed the whole tenor of my life, and fixed me 
here for the residue of it. In my operations I was com- 
pelled to take what is called here the " Humboldt Prop- 
erty," on some advances I had made on it, in default of 
payment. This property lies about three miles north of 
the City Court House, on the Milwaukee river, and con- 
sisted of a water-power, dam, mills, &c, and a large tract 
of land. The incident referred to grew out of a lease of 
part of the water by my grantors to one J. A. Noonan 
and his partner, P. McNab. I bought this property in 
1852, and soon after Noonan commenced a litigation with 
me on account of this lease which lasted about twenty- 
five years. This was the first lawsuit I had ever had 
with any one. I soon found I was engaged with a mam- 
moth litigant — one who meant my ruin in a series of vex- 
atious lawsuits. After looking over the field, I became 
satisfied that I could not get away from Milwaukee at the 
end of my five years' visit, unless I settled up this litiga- 
tion with Noonan disastrously to myself, by submitting 
to his most unjust exactions. In the mean time suits had 
multiplied between us to over a score. I accordingly 
screwed up my courage, and, rejecting the counsel of my 
fears, determined that I would neither settle with nor be 
overthrown by this Noonan, or anybody else. Well 
knowing the danger of relying on hired attorneys in such 
a life and death struggle, I quietly determined to be my 
own lawyer ! I got me an office and library and went at 
it in earnest, and by dint of hard study and guerilla legal 
warfare of all these years, I may say I have now got to 
be a lawyer. And this is how I came to be one ; — neces- 
sity compelled me to it. And in yielding to this neces- 
sity I have conquered, — after a contest of a quarter of a 
century, and over one hundred lawsuits, in which be- 
tween forty and fifty lawyers have been pitted against 
me, and thirty-six opinions written in the Supreme Court 
of the State on appeal, in these Noonan and Orton cases. 
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This is how my visit has been prolonged from five years 
to the end of life, for here is my earthly home, and here 
will be my final resting place, in Badger soil. 

It was greatly a contest of will between us, this indom- 
itable Noonan and myself. Of course many other things 
entered into the contest ; but the will-power finally con- 
quered, and I am here to-day to say that my will was 
supreme. This will-power was a discovery with me. 
Without this contest I should never have made it. He 
who sought without provocation to crush me, has been 
utterly overthrown himself, passing through bankruptcy, 
while I survive, always paying dollar for dollar. You 
will at once see that during these years of busy legal 
strife, I have had no time, even had I had the inclination, 
to seek political or other preferment ; but have spent my 
time, nearly to life's close, in this mortal strife — one that, 
in this State, has become historical. The record by which 
I abide, is in the courts of this State, and in the first 
thirty-six volumes of the Wisconsin Reports. I shall rest 
in Wisconsin soil/' 

Mr. Orton was married, May 20, 1850, to Miss Mary L. 
Sanford, of New Haven, Conn., by whom he had one 
child. But this marriage was not a happy one, and a 
separation followed many years ago. He was married a 
second time, some thirteen or fourteen years ago, and has 
a very pleasant and happy home near the centre of the city 
of Milwaukee, with two bright-faced daughters. Amy aged 
twelve years, and Eva aged seven. A classmate, who is 
intimately acquainted with him, writes that " he is very 
happy in his domestic relations, and if his first marriage 
had been less unfortunate the whole current of his life 
would have been changed, as he is naturally genial, social 
and fond of home." 



* Charles Collins Parker (Philadelphia, Pa.) was 
born in the City of Philadelphia, August 3, 1823. The 
first two years after his graduation he spent in Philadel- 
phia, studying medicine, but went abroad, in 1844, to pur- 
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sue his medical studies in Paris. Shortly after his return, 
in 1845, he commenced the practice of medicine in his 
native city, under most favorable auspices and with 
every promise of success. During the three years of his 
professional practice there, his business steadily in 
creased, and few young physicians in the city were held 
in higher esteem for the extent and accuracy of their pro- 
fessional attainments. In the winter of 1848, business 
called him to the West, and while traveling in that sec- 
tion of country he caught a severe cold, from the effects 
of which he never recovered. Immediately on his return 
home he was prostrated with congestion of the lungs, 
having inherited a constitutional delicacy of that organ 
from his mother, who died early of consumption. After 
a few weeks of severe illness, and while on the very 
threshhold of a brilliant professional career, he died, De- 
cember 29, 1848, universally beloved and lamented by all 
who knew him. 

Those who were most intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Parker, in Philadelphia, still speak of him as a very 
promising young physician, and a most worthy and 
estimable citizen every way — one thoroughly devoted to 
his profession, and bidding fair, at no distant date, to take 
a high rank therein. He had studied the requisite length 
of time for admission to practice in Philadelphia, but his 
standard of excellence was high, and he determined not 
to take a degree until he had spent at least one year in 
the best medical schools and hospitals of Europe. And 
to this determination he adhered, only returning when he 
had fully accomplished the object of his European visit. 

He lies buried in Laurel Hill Cemetery, near Philadel- 
phia, at a point overlooking the beautiful Schuylkill, 
where a tasteful and appropriate monument has been 
erected by loving hands to his memory. 

He was married, September 30, 1847, to Miss Anna 
Coleman, a sister of his classmate Robert Coleman, and a 
most estimable and accomplished lady. A posthumous 
daughter, born about four months after his death and 
named Charlotte Coleman Parker, is still living. She 
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was married, in 1872, to William Rawle, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, and has two children. Mrs. Parker remained a 
widow several years, but was finally married to Doctor 
Peace, of Philadelphia, a gentleman standing deservedly 
high in-the profession, and is still living in that city. 

At the first meeting of the class after Mr. Parker's 
death, namely, that held in August, 1850, the following 
resolutions of sympathy and condolence were offered by 
Mr. Albert Mathews of New York City, who paid an 
appropriate and touching tribute to his memory, and were 
unanimously passed : — 

" Whereas, It has pleased God to take away from this 
world our late esteemed classmate, Charles Collins 
Parker, who died at Philadelphia in December, A.D. 
1848; and whereas, the Class of 1842 have not since 
assembled until to-day, and this is deemed a fit occasion 
to express our sympathy and sorrow for the families be- 
reaved by this sad event ; therefore 

Resolved, That we have heard of the decease of our be- 
loved friend and companion of former years with feelings 
of affliction surpassed only by the more poignant grief 
of those bound to him by the more sacred ties of family 
and kindred, in whose bosom he fell asleep and by whose 
lcKving hands his eyes were closed in death, and hereby 
tender them that condolence which a mutual calamity 
provokes, and which, though a poor consolation to the 
afflicted, is the only balm that one wounded heart can be- 
stow upon another. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions, 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary of this meeting, 
be forwarded to the widow of the deceased." 



*Jacob Perkins (Warren, O.), the youngest son of Gen. 
Simon Perkins, of Warren, Ohio, one of the earliest and 
most prominent business men in the northern part of that 
State, was born Septe'mber 1, 1821. His father was a 
land agent of large business in the early settlement of 
Ohio, and became the owner of extensive tracts of land in 
that State. 
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He entered Yale College in 1837, and continued with 
the class of '41 until the close of his Junior year, when ill 
Health required the temporary abandonment of his studies. 
He delivered the philosophic oration at the Junior ex- 
hibition in 1840, and was elected one of the editors 
of the "Yale Literary Magazine " by his % class. He 
entered our class at the commencement of its Senior 
year, and graduated, as will be remembered, with distinc- 
tion. 

On leaving college he entered his father's office in 
Warren, Ohio, and was occupied with its business until 
his father's death, in 1844, when he became one of the 
executors of his will, and took the chief management of 
his extensive estate, which required large executive 
ability to close up successfully. 

During his residence in Warren he -appeared occa- 
sionally before home audiences as a public speaker, and 
uniformly with great acceptance. In politics, he early 
adopted strong anti-slavery principles, then not the popu- 
lar doctrine in Ohio, and they were always freely and 
openly advocated. Of an address delivered by him in 
1848, which was published and attracted very consid- 
erable local attention, the editor of the Warren Chronicle 
remarked, " We have listened to the best orators of the 
land, from the Connecticut to the Mississippi, and can 
truly say, that by none have we been so thoroughly de- 
lighted in every particular as by this effort of our distin- 
guished townsman." The oration discussed the true 
theory of human rights, and the legitimate powers of 
human governments, and, above all, the " horrible incon- 
gruity " of slavery in the great American republic. 

Without solicitation, or even wishing it, he was nomi- 
nated and elected, in 1850, a member of the Convention 
that framed the present constitution of Ohio, and 
although one of the youngest members of that able 
body, and in the minority, his influence and position 
were excelled by few. He was also one of the two Sena- 
torial Presidential Electors for the State on the Fremont 
ticket in 1856. He took a very active and prominent 
18 
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part in building up the schools and colleges of Ohio, then 
struggling under very inadequate endowments, and was 
the first to suggest and urge upon President Pierce the 
adoption of the conditions of the present " Permanent 
Fund of Western Reserve College, M and, in connection 
with his brpthers, made the first subscription to that 
fund. The wisdom of his suggestion was subsequently 
shown, when, during the rupture and subsequent em- 
barrassment under which the college labored, the income 
of this. fund had a very important, if not vital share, in 
saving it from abandonment, and afterwards proved the 
nucleus of its present ample endowment. 

He was always foremost and efficient in favoring pub- 
lic improvements, and in originating plans for the 
adornment of his native town and the advancement of its 
every interest. In connection with the Hon. Frederick 
Kinsman and his brother Joseph Perkins, now one of the 
most prominent men in Cleveland, he founded the beauti- 
ful Woodland Cemetery at Warren, and his supervisional 
taste contributed largely to its ornamentation and gen- 
erally attractive features. The land was purchased and 
the ground laid out by these three parties, and afterwards 
transferred to the present incorporated management. 

As early as 1852, he became interested in the Cleveland 
and Mahoning Railroad, extending from Cleveland to the 
coal fields in the Mahoning Valley, and now one of the 
most important roads leading into the City of Cleveland. 
He was most influential in obtaining the charter and in 
organizing the company, of which he was elected presi- 
dent, and became the principal and almost sole financial 
manager. Owing to the conflicting railroad interests at 
the time he obtained the charter, he could secure but lit- 
tle aid in either of the terminal cities, Cleveland or Pitts- 
burg, and the work was commenced in 1853, with a com- 
paratively small stock subscription. The tightening 
money market that soon followed this important under- 
taking greatly embarrassed him in his subsequent opera- 
tions, and, in the financial crisis a few years afterwards, 
presented to him and the other resident directors the 
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alternative of an abandoned and bankrupt enterprise, with 
the loss of all that had been expended, or the completion 
of the road on the pledge, and at the risk, of their entire 
private fortunes. Mr. Perkins did not hesitate to meet 
his share of the hazard, and it was almost entirely owing 
to the influence he exerted, and his prompt subscription 
of $100,000, that the work was pushed forward to a re- 
munerative point in the Mahoning Valley Coal fields. 

A Cleveland writer, in speaking of his action, and that 
of his co-directors in the darker days of this undertaking, 
says, " With a devotion to the interests intrusted to them 
and a determination rarely equalled in the history of our 
railroad enterprises, Mr. Perkins* proposition was unani- 
mously accepted, and the work pushed forward to a re- 
munerative point. The financial storm was so much 
more severe and longer continued than the wisest had 
calculated upon, that for years the result was regarded 
by them, and the friends of the road, with painful sus- 
pense. " 

It was no doubt due to Mr. Perkins, and the very 
great confidence placed in his forecast and superior judg- 
ment, that the road was ultimately completed, after being 
carried for several years by the pledge of the private 
property and credit of the president and Ohio directors. 
It was Mr. Perkins' wish to live to see the work com- 
pleted, and not only freed from financial embarrassments, 
but making satisfactory returns to the stockholders. But 
he passed away before that bright day dawned. His 
health had been greatly impaired by his exertions, ex- 
posures, and over anxiety in the management of the 
enterprise, and he said to a friend during his last illness, 
in his characteristic distinctness: " If I die, you may in- 
scribe on my tombstone, li Died of the Mahoning Railroad '/" 

He spent the winter of 1857-8 in the Southern States 
for the benefit of his health, but returned to his home in 
the spring with little or no improvement. He continued 
to fail during the summer, and again went South, in the 
fall of 1858, in the vain hope of physical relief, and died in 
Havana, Cuba, January 12, 1859, at the age of thirty- 
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seven. His remains were embalmed and brought home 
by his physician, who had accompanied him, and were 
interred at Warren, Ohio, in the beautiful cemetery he 
had so greatly beautified and adorned, and where so many 
of his family already reposed. A special train from either 
end of the Cleveland and Mahoning Railroad brought the 
board of directors and an unusually large number of busi- 
ness and personal friends to join the long procession which 
followed one of "the gentlest and bravest comrades of us 
all" 'to his final resting-place, where for many years flow- 
ers were strewed by loving hands upon his grave. 

We can only copy one or two of the many editorial 
notices of his death. A Cleveland paper said of him : 
" He was a man of mark, and through strength of talent, 
moral firmness and urbanity of manner, wielded an influ- 
ence seldom possessed by a man of his years. In addition 
to remarkable business capacity, Mr. Perkins was a man 
of high literary taste, which was constantly improving 
and enriching his mind. He continued, even amid his 
pressing business engagements, his habits of study and 
general reading. He Belonged to that exceptional class 
of cases in which great wealth, inherited, does not injure 
the recipient." 

An editorial in a Warren paper, after mentioning his 
death, says : 

" He was born in this town in 1821, and from his boy- 
hood exhibited a mental capacity and energy which were 
only the promise of the brilliancy of his manhood. To 
his exertion, his personal influence, and liberal investment 
of capital the country is indebted for the Cleveland and 
Mahoning Railroad. To his unremitting labor in this 
enterprise he has sacrificed personal comfort and con- 
venience, and we fear, shortened his days by his labor 
and exposure in bringing the work to completion. 
Known widely as Mr. Perkins has been by his active 
part in public enterprises, his loss will be felt throughout 
the entire State ; but we who have known him both as 
boy and man, have a deeper interest in him, and the 
sympathies of the people of Warren, with his relatives, 
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will be much of the nature of personal grief for one 
directly connected with them/' 

It may be added that Mr. Perkins visited Europe in 
1854, and although he went to England mainly in the in- 
terest of the important railroad enterprise he then had in 
hand, he did not return without reaping some of those 
cultured advantages which more peculiarly belong to the 
" traveled gentleman/' 

He was married, October 24, 1850, to Miss Elizabeth O. 
Tod, daughter of Dr. J. L Tod, of Milton, Trumbull 
County, Ohio, and removed with his family to Cleveland 
in 1856. Of the three children born to them, only one, 
Jacob Bishop Perkins, survives. He lives in Cleveland, 
and is said to be a very promising young man. Mrs. Perkins 
died of rapid consumption, June 4, 1857, and the husband's 
devoted attention at her sick bed is thought to have 
hastened his own death by the same insidious disease. 
She was eminently a brilliant and accomplished lady, and 
in her death he seemed to see the shadow of the destroyer 
falling upon his own path. 



Nathaniel Shaw Perkins (New London, Conn.), son 
of Nathaniel Shaw and Ellen (Richards) Perkins, was 
born in New London, April 19, 1822. 

After graduation he continued to reside in New Lon- 
don, Conn., where he became engaged in the whaling 
business, which he prosecuted for several years. In 1850 
he went to California, where he spent several months, but 
whether his trip was one of business or pleasure is not 
stated, but it was most probably connected with his whal- 
ing interests in the North Pacific seas, as he was still 
energetically prosecuting that business at the time. From 
1856 to 1863, inclusive, he was engaged in business in 
Chili, South America, and spent some six or seven years 
in that country. It was while there that he met with the 
Rev. Mr. Trumbull, who refers to him as one of only two 
classmates who had visited him in all the thirty -two years 
of his ministry on that distant coast. In 1864 he again 
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returned to New London, where he engaged in and pros- 
ecuted the commission business for several years. About 
the first of August last he again went to South America, 
but whether to engage in business, or to open up new 
channels of trade, we have not been able to learn. When 
last heard from by his New London friends, he was in 
good health and spirits. 

Mr. Perkins is one of the seven members of the class 
who have never married. 



John Andrew Peters (Ellsworth, Me.) was born 
October 9, 1822. He studied law in Ellsworth, Me., and 
for nine months in the Law School of Harvard College. 
He removed to Bangor, Me., in the winter of 1844, and, 
on being admitted to the bar in the following autumn, 
commenced practicing law in partnership with the Hon. 
Joshua W. Hathaway, of that city. After the elevation 
of his partner to the District Court bench in 1849, he con- 
tinued to practice by himself. In 1862 and 1863, he was 
a member of the Senate of the State of Maine, and in 
1864 a member of its House of Representatives. In 1864, 
he was elected by the Legislature Attorney General of 
the State, which office he held until 1867. In the fall of 
1866, he was elected a Representative in the Congress of 
the United States, having successive elections to that 
place until the year 1873. In May, 1873, he was ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the Governor a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Maine, a position held by him at 
the present time. 

While Mr. Peters was in Congress he served on several 
important committees, being, during one or two terms at 
least, an active member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and at the same time chairman of one of the Joint Stand- 
ing Committees of the House. He was a ready and able 
debater, and invariably commanded the attention of the 
House whenever he spoke on the more important national 
questions discussed. 

He was married, September 2, 1846, to Miss Mary Ann 
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Hathaway, of Bangor, who died in 1847, leaving an infant 
son, who also died at the age of fourteen months. He 
was again married, September 23, 1857, to Miss Fannie E. 
Roberts, and has two daughters from his second marriage. 
At the end of an interesting letter, Judge Peters adds : 
" Thirty -five years graduated ? — Horresco referens /" 



Cyrus Pitts (Honeoye, N. Y.) was born March 31, 
18 1 7. The first three years after his graduation were 
successfully devoted to theological studies in Yale Col- 
lege, though with impaired health at the end of the term. 
In 1845 h e returned to Honeoye, where he remained for 
several years, much of the time in very feeble health. In 
1846 he made a three months tour on horse-back through 
the Southern States, but was attacked with intermittent 
fever, which returned the following summer, attended 
with bronchitis and a troublesome cough, reducing him 
to a hopelessly confirmed invalid. But in 1848, contrary 
to the predictions of his physicians and the expectations 
of his friends, he began to improve in health, but very 
slowly. In 1850, his health was so far reestablished that 
he was able to attend to business, especially in its lighter 
branches. But he was still troubled with a severe cough, 
and thought to be incurably consumptive. In 1852-3, he 
made two efforts to preach, (though never ordained,) 
speaking once a Sabbath for a period of three or four 
months during these two years ; but was finally compel- 
led to relinquish all attempts at public speaking. In 1854, 
he removed to Moline, 111., and became a silent partner 
in a lumber manufacturing company, which ended disas- 
trously in the financial crisis of 1857-8. He still con- 
tinued to reside at Moline, however, and for a period of 
seven years kept the books of a manufacturing company 
in that place ; but latterly he has been necessitated to 
give up business altogether. 

Mr. Pitts was married, August 27, 1846, to Miss Mar- 
garet Buckley, of New Haven, Conn., (a native of Dres- 
den, N. Y.), and has had by her two children — a son born 
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in 1848, and a daughter born in 185 1. His son, a promis- 
ing young man of seventeen, was drowned while bathing 
in the Mississippi River in the summer of 1865. His 
daughter is still living. 

In the autumn of 1872, owing to the ill health of his 
wife, he broke up his home at Moline, and spent two 
years with his wife and daughter abroad — residing rather 
than traveling in Europe. While there he spent his 
summers in Switzerland and his winters on the Mediter- 
ranean. He returned home in the fall of 1874, and spent 
the two following winters in Washington, D. C. and the 
winter of 1876-7 in Austin, Texas. His European trip 
and those southward were undertaken in consequence of 
the ill health of his wife, who has been an invalid since 1872. 

In a letter dated Sept. 1, 1877, Mr. Pitts writes: "I had 
supposed myself so long buried as not to be found out. 
In fact I have been so wholly withdrawn from life's activ- 
ities that such a thing as your ' Circular * strikes me 
strangely, and I have to rub my eyes and ask what does 
it mean? I seldom see a classmate; indeed, with the 
exception of Whittlesey and A. Smith, whom I met in 
Washington, and Dr. Burroughs who called on me some 
five or six years ago, I hardly know when or where I 
have met a classmate. For years I have not been out to 
an evening gathering of any sort, and for the last five 
years have, with my daughter, been entirely devoted to 
my wife's health." And he further adds in reference to 
himself: "The life of an invalid is rather monotonous. 
For thirty-one years since I was married (indeed I might 
say thirty-two years, for I was ill before I left New Haven 
in 1845) I have been unfit for any hard work, either of 
mind or body. Some of the time I have been greatly 
depressed, though in outward appearance as cheerful as 
one could well be under the circumstances. Latterly I 
have suffered from various ailments, besides general de- 
bility ; and yet I have lived (thanks to a kind Heavenly 
Father) to falsify all the predictions of my physicians, 
who had consigned me to the grave quite a generation 
since." 
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*John Webb Platts (Deep River, Conn.), son of 
John Platts and Dolly (Southworth) Platts, was born at 
Deep River, Conn., January 24, 1819, and died at Prince- 
ton, Colusa County, Cal., on the 14th of September, 1874, 
in the 55th year of his age. 

After graduation he commenced the study of law and 
was admitted to the bar of Middlesex County, Conn., as 
early as 1846. In 1847 he went to Wisconsin (then a Ter- 
ritory) and established himself as a lawyer in Milwaukee, 
where he continued the practice of his profession until the 
spring of 1850, engaging at the same time in some outside 
speculations, and operations in real estate, which in the 
end impaired rather than strengthened his financial 
standing in that city. In the spring of 1850, he left Mil- 
waukee, and went by the overland route to California, 
meeting with the usual hardships and some exciting ad- 
ventures in crossing the plains, and threading the more 
intricate defiles and dangerous passages of the Rocky 
Mountains. On reaching California he engaged in the 
practice of law, at Nevada City in that State, but, after a 
few years, finding his profession less lucrative Jthan he 
had expected, he turned his attention to mining, and not 
with more than the average success in that direction. 
He finally settled down to farming and stock raising in 
Princeton, Colusa County, Cal., where in 1862, he was 
carrying on an extensive Ranche of his own, while 
attending to such professional business as came in his 
way. He continued to reside in Princeton, in a quiet, 
uneventful way, but displaying considerable energy in 
business, until the time of his death. 

He was married, in the summer of 1848, to Miss Sarah 
Perkins, of Lyme, Conn., who died the following spring, 
of consumption, in Milwaukee, Wis. In 1857, he was 
again married, his second wife being Mrs. Amanda Platts, 
his brother's widow. By this marriage he had one son, 
John W. Platts, Jr., now living in Princeton, Cal. His 
second wife died in 1859; an d, * n 1862, he was again mar- 
ried, his third wife being Miss Maria Lull, of Princeton, 
Cal. As the issue of this marriage he had two children, 
19 
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both daughters, named Meenie and Leila Platts. They 
are now living with their mother in Princeton. 

Dr. Ambrose Pratt (Y. C. 1837), of Chester, Conn., is a 
half brother of our deceased classmate, and we are in- 
debted to him for much of the information above 
obtained. The " Obituary Record " of Yale added 
nothing to Professor Hadley's brief record, but that 
"he died in Princeton, Cal., in the early part of 1874," 
when in fact he died in the latter part of that year. 



*John Addison Porter (Philadelphia, Pa.) was born 
at Catskill, N. Y., March 15, 1822. His father, Addison 
Porter, was the eldest son of Rev. David Porter, D.D., 
for twenty-eight years the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Catskill, and a clergyman of very high 
standing. His maternal grandfather was John C. Hoge- 
boom, of Columbia County, N. Y., long and favorably 
known in business and political circles in that State. His 
father was an active and successful business man, engaged 
for manji years in mercantile pursuits. His mother was 
a woman of superior culture and refinement, and dis- 
tinguished for her many virtues and exemplary Christian 
character. The earlier years of his life were spent in 
Catskill, the family leaving there in 1831 and settling in 
New York City, from which place they removed to Phila- 
delphia in 1836. 

After leaving college he studied one year at home in Phil- 
adelphia, and then for a few months in New Haven, Conn. 
From May, 1844, to July, 1847, he resided in Newark, 
Del., first as Tutor and afterwards as Professor of 
Rhetoric in Delaware College. He went to Germany in 
October, 1847, an d studied chemistry for some time 
under Professor Liebig, then of Giessen. Returning in 
1850 he was for a short time Assistant to Professor Hors- 
ford of Harvard College. In September, 1850, he became 
connected with Brown University, Providence, R. I., as 
Professor of Chemistry applied to the Arts, where he re- 
mained two years. In September, 1852, he was invited to 
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Yale College, to act as Professor of Analytical and Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, in place of Professor John P. Norton, 
then recently deceased ; and at the first ensuing session of 
the corporation, which was held in the following year, he 
was elected to the vacant chair. This position he held 
until July, 1856, when he resigned it, and was appointed 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, which chair he con- 
tinued to fill, with great acceptance and ability, until 

1864, when increasing ill-health admonished him of the 
necessity and duty of resigning his professorship, which 
he did that year. The character of his disease was such 
that he was induced to go abroad, more with a view of 
consulting eminent surgeons in Paris, and on the Conti- 
nent, than with the hope of being specially benefited by 
the trip. He spent some, months in Paris, under the 
most skillful and scientific treatment that could be pro- 
cured, but obtained only temporary relief, without receiv- 
ing any encouragement that a permanent cure was possi- 
ble. Satisfied that the disease was too deeply seated tj> 
be eradicated by. any human skill, he returned home in 

1865, prepared for the worst when it should come. 
Although a victim of the most intense suffering, and 
gradually sinking under the accumulated strength of his 
disease, he displayed a degree of fortitude, cheerfulness, 
and Christian resignation that would be deemed simply 
"heroic," except that the calm Christian courage which 
falters not at the approach of death, needs no such 
designation. 

These many days of suffering have been so beautifully 
and feelingly described by President Porter, in his me- 
morial sketch of the deceased, that we would hardly be 
justified in withholding his words from the class in this 
connection. After describing his beautiful home, " so 
attractive to his tastes, and so warm with domestic love, 
which was enlivened by the smiles and sports of promis-' 
ing children, and cheered by the daily visits and constant 
presence of beloved relatives,". he speaks of the shadow 
that began to darken this bright scene, in the daily 
inroads made upon his constitution by his threatening 
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disease. " He slowly but certainly accepted the conclu- 
sion, " says President Porter, " that he must soon die. 
To this certainty he began to adjust all his plans and ex- 
pectations. In all these arrangements, and in the subse- 
quent developments of his character, the strength, the 
dignity, and the loveliness of the man all became con- 
spicuous ; or rather, it should be said, under the disci- 
pline of the severest suffering, and beneath the shadows 
of approaching death, his character was formed to a 
combination of strength, fortitude, and sweetness which 
is rarely witnessed. He did not forego his accustomed 
intellectual activity, but sought to while his weary days 
and suffering nights by reading every variety of books 
and journals which his strength of body and mind would 
permit. He set himself earnestly to the work of trans- 
lating select portions of a favorite poem in the German, 
from a Finnish original, which he completed and pre- 
pared for the press. He composed occasional poems, 
some of which sparkle with wit and overflow with 
humor. He was constantly busy with his children, 
drawing abundant comfort from their sports, their 
studies, and their boyish developments ; and found 
occupation, as well as enjoyment, in his counsels and 
plans for their future training and welfare. His Christian 
peace and hope became more and more sure and bright. 
He rested in the love and promise of the Saviour, whom 
he had learned implicitly to trust. The very words of 
that Saviour best satisfied his doubts. They were ample 
enough to meet all his aspirations and hopes. They 
were full enough of love and mercy to suit his sense of 
weakness and sin. They were varied and wise enough to 
cover all the range of his speculations, and they were 
profound enough to cast light into the darkest and deep- 
est abysses which he had sounded. Christ the Incarnate 
Redeemer became all that he had promised to be to 
every one who implicitly trusts him. It was interesting 
to see how his natural fortitude was sublimed into calm 
Christian courage ; how his natural sweetness was trans- 
figured into a purified Christian affection ; how his native 
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good sense ripened into Christian wisdom ; how his nat- 
ural cheerfulness was enlivened into almost playful 
serenity ; how trustfully he walked and longed to be 
gone, till at last he slept in Jesus, trusting in the promise 
that God would bring him up from the grave into his 
kingdom. " 

Professor Porter died, August 25, 1866, at the early age 
of forty -three. He was buried in Evergreen Cemetery, 
New Haven, a large concourse of citizens, friends, and 
relatives — all mourners — accompanying his remains to 
their final resting-place. At the funeral services, Rev. J. 
S. C. Abbott, who had been a frequent visitor to his sick 
room, paid a feeling tribute to his Christian faith and 
resignation, as well as to the purity of his life, his excel- 
lence and worth as an instructor, his abounding sympathy 
for the poor and oppressed, his patriotism which was 
native and inextinguishable, and, above all, his integrity 
and entire truthfulness of character which would have felt 
a stain as a wound. 

As the result of Professor Porter's two years of study 
in Germany, the last of which was spent in the laboratory 
of Professor Liebig, at Giessen, we have his first pub- 
lished notes on chemical experiments in Liebig's Annals 
for 1849 anc * 1859, containing the results of analyses made 
by him in connection with Professor Liebig, entitled 
" Distribution of the inorganic constituents of the food in 
the blood and excreta of the animal body/' and also "A 
chemical reexamination of an alleged artificial production 
of the pectic acid (or gelatinizing principle of fruit) by 
artificial oxidation." Professor Liebig, in his " Letters 
on Chemistry ," published soon after the notes, refers in 
very favorable terms to his American pupil, and when 
Prof. Porter visited Europe for the last time, he was 
received by his former instructor with great cordiality, 
and with expressions of sincere sorrow at his loss of 
health. In 1856, after devoting several years to special 
researches in the laboratory in connection with his duties 
as chemical instructor, he published his " Principles of 
Chemistry," a work which has passed through many edi- 
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tions, and is still highly esteemed for its simplicity and 
great condensation as compared with previous text-books 
used for expounding and illustrating the elementary prin- 
ciples of the science. The popularity of this work is the 
very best testimony to the accuracy and faithfulness with 
which it was prepared, as well as to'the skill with which 
its instructional features are handled. 

Among the more important educational labors and 
services rendered by Professor Porter, were those con- 
nected with the Sheffield Scientific School, now a large and 
flourishing department of Yale College, and constituting 
one of its most approved university features. The extent 
to which these labors were appreciated will appear from 
the official recognition of them contained in the First 
Annual Report of the Visitors of that Institution for* 1866. 
The Report says : " In 1864, Professor John A. Porter felt 
compelled by the failure of his health to resign the pro- 
fessorship which he had filled for eleven years previous. 
During much of that time the funds of the school w r ere so 
restricted that he received but a nominal remuneration 
for his services ; but he was always untiring in his efforts 
for the advancement of this department of the college, and 
it is especially to be remembered that when the prospects 
of the school were far from hopeful, his zeal and his con- 
fidence in ultimate success continued unabated. The 
course of Agricultural Lectures, already spoken of, the 
consolidation of the various departments of instruction 
into a well-organized school, the establishment of the 
Select Course of study, and the wide diffusion of informa- 
tion respecting the advantages and necessities of this 
growing institution, are among the important measures 
with which his name will always be associated. " 

The character of Professor Porter's mind may be 
summed up in a word. It was broad and many-sided. 
He was at home in the field of speculative thought ; the 
domains of science constantly attracted his attention, and 
elicited renewed enthusiasm as he advanced therein ; his 
interest in literature was ardent and uniformly unabated ; 
his reading was extensive and happily diversified in topic ; 
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his style of speaking was marked by an easy flow and 
happy choice of language ; his voice was melodious and 
winning, and his diction pure and effective. He culti- 
vated his taste for poetry with much warmth and ardor, 
and had withal a marked poetic vein of his own. It will 
be recollected that he pronounced the Valedictory Poem 
of the class, which was esteemed, at the time, a highly 
meritorious effort. He subsequently wrote poetry of a 
much higher order, and characterized by great elegance 
and purity of rhythm and diction. One piece, which we 
especially call to mind in this connection, entitled, "A 
Dream of Youth," would do honor to Tennyson in his 
best poetic moods. 

Among the many obituary notices published of him at 
the titne of his death, we do not recollect one more just 
and discriminating than that which appeared in the New 
York Independent, which closes with this beautiful tribute 
to the deceased : " His last days were a record of Christian 
fortitude and patience. His ennobling traits of character 
blossomed and ripened in the rich fruitage of a well-spent 
life, and his name will be embalmed in the memory and 
affections of attached and appreciative friends," and, we 
may add, by none, outside of his immediate family cir- 
cle, more sacredly and tenderly than by his seventy living 
comrades of '42, 

He was married, July 16, 1855, to Miss Josephine Shef- 
field, daughter of Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq., of New 
Haven, and had by her two sons ; John A., born in April, 
1856, and Edgar Sheffield, born in October, 1857. The 
elder is now in the Senior class (academical department) 
of Yale College, and the younger in the Scientific School 
connected with Yale University. Those of the class who 
in former years attended the several class meetings held 
at Professor Porter's house, will recall the two bright- 
faced, intelligent boys in whom the father took such an 
honest and manly pride, and be rejoiced to know that the 
only shadow that has fallen upon his beautiful and happy 
home is that which, with the veil of faith lifted, brightens 
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into unclouded day ! With a slight transposition and 
change of his own beautiful words, 

44 Dim through the gathering mist and sunny rain 
Of tears that veil the dream, 
The home I loved floats faintly there again 
Beside the willowy stream. 

Voices that won me to the dream of bliss 

And were as angel wings, 
Uplift my spirit to such harmonies 

As only seraph sings !" 



Julius Howard Pratt (Meriden, Conn.) was born 
August i, 1821. After graduating he went to Alabama, 
and taught one year in Greensboro, in that State. He 
then returned North, and engaged in manufacturing busi- 
ness in Meriden, Conn. In 1849 he removed to Cali- 
fornia where he established himself in business at Stock- 
ton ; but returned in 185 1 to his former residence and 
occupation. In 1857 he commenced mercantile business 
in New York City, which he continued successfully until 
1869. Immediately on going to New York, he estab- 
lished his home at Montclair (formerly Bloomfield), New 
Jersey, where he has resided ever since, largely identify- 
ing himself with the local interests of the town, and 
materially aiding in its growth and prosperity. 

In 1869, he projected the Montclair Railway, secured a 
charter, and as President of the company carried through 
the construction of the railroad from Jersey City to the 
New York State line. The enterprise was successfully 
completed, and has proved highly important and bene- 
ficial to the region through which it passes. In the spring 
of 1873, having leased the road to connecting lines, he 
withdrew from his connection with it, and became in- 
terested in certain coal mines in the State of Virginia, 
where he was engaged for two years in the business of 
coal mining. This proving unprofitable, he retired from 
the business in 1875, and returned to his home in Mont- 
clair, where he is, at the present time, leading the life of 
a quiet citizen. But he is still too energetic and full of 
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business projects to remain quiet long, if he has not 
already projected some enterprise that promises a suc- 
cessful issue in the City of New York, where his former 
mercantile triumphs were achieved. To a very brief 
memorandum of his personal history, he adds the follow- 
ing letter, which is too genial in its spirit, and character- 
istic in its tone, to be lost to " the fellows of '42." It 
bears date November 15, 1877 : 

" It is with some mortification that I respond to your 
most reasonable demand to appear at the roll-call of our 
class once more and hand in my report. I have been so 
remiss in cultivating and perpetuating a friendly inter- 
course with the fellows of '42 since leaving college, that I 
experience a feeling akin to that which we sometimes had 
when Prof. Stanley took from the little snuff-box on his 
desk a ticket and demanded a certain Q. E. D., and ob- 
tained only a meek and gentle demonstration of ignorance 
in the reply, ' not prepared.' 

An excuse for my delinquency is next in order, and it is 
this : In the year 1857, fifteen years after graduating, I re- 
visited New Haven, and for the sake of a decent appear- 
ance among my classmates called on a barber that I had 
never seen, and requested a shave. By way of winding 
up his lingual machinery and starting it in the desired 
direction, I made some inquiries about the college, and 
just as he was sealing my mouth with lather, and my nose 
with his thumb and fore-finger, I unfortunately, by some 
remark, betrayed an undue solicitude about the discipline 
of the institution. My punishment then commenced. 

'Oh,' he says, 'the young gentlemen are now very 
well-behaved, and the Faculty hold the leading strings 
very well. You should have seen the jolly times they 
had here about sixteen or eighteen years ago. There 
was Eldridge and Joe Barnard and Andrews in one class, 
and Ward and Trumbull and Pratt in another, who 
played more pranks and kept the Faculty more lively 
o' nights than all the other students that ever came to New 
Haven.' 

20 
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He then launched into detail, and connected us with all 
the traditional college scrapes that have been invented and 
transmitted during the present century, making us per- 
sonally responsible for all of them. 

By a process of evolution incomprehensible to me, a 
few incidents of innocent mischief had enlarged and mul- 
tiplied themselves into an army of imaginary offences, 
which he paraded before me, and out of which I could 
recognize only a few original protoplasms. 

As I paid my dime, we separated as we met, strangers 
to each other, and I departed musing as I went — ' The 
evil that men do lives after them/ 

Do you wonder that I have, for a while, avoided a city 
where even in the barber shops such injustice was done 
to my memory ? The impossibility of any irregularities 
on the part of the persons named is evident from the fact 
that one has become a distinguished Doctor of Divinity, 
another a learned Judge, and another a Secretary of 
State, while all of them have maintained the character of 
reputable citizens. 

1 place at your disposal a brief memorandum of inci- 
dents in my life, from which you may learn among other 
things, that I have recently been wrestling with problems 
in practical geology (vulgarly called coal-mining) which 
have given me even more trouble than I ever encountered 
before the mystical black-board of the Middle Division 
recitation-room. 1 notice with pleasure the remarkable 
fact you communicate to me, that over seventy per cent, of 
our class are still living. Such freedom from mortality 
can only be accounted for, on the theory that when in 
college the members of our class were remarkable for 
their strictly temperate habits, their infrequent exposure 
to the night air, and their high order of genius which 
elevated them above the temptation to excessive mental 
labor." 

Mr. Pratt was married, November 8, 1843, to Miss Ade- 
line F. Barnes, of New Haven, Conn., and has had by her 
eight children, six of whom are now living — three sons, and 
three daughters. He has two grandchildren, the elder 
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of them beting now six years old. His second daughter 
was married in May, 1875, to Rev. James D. Eaton, a son 
of the Rev. Samuel W. Eaton of the class of '42. They 
are now residing at Bound Brook, N. J., where Mr. Eaton 
is settled as pastor of the Congregational Church. 



*James Merit Randall (Millbury, Mass.) was born 
June 21, 1817. He spent the first year after graduation 
as a private tutor in Gloucester County, Va. During 
the next year, he acted as teacher and at the same time 
studied law in Worcester, Mass., and at Barre, in Wor- 
cester County. He then went to Boston and spent the 
third year in that city, studying in the law office of R. 
H. Dana, Jr., until July 30, 1845, when he was admitted 
to the bar of Suffolk County. He then removed to 
Woburn, Middlesex County, Mass., about ten miles from 
I Boston, where he engaged in the practice of law, and 

where he continued to reside until the time of his death. 
I In 1856 he opened a law office in Boston, at the same 

! time retaining that in Woburn, where he uniformly spent 

his evening and early morning hours. At the time of 
his death he occupied in part the same rooms with Judge 
Scudder, in Boston, but without forming any copartner- 
ship arrangements with him. 

On the morning of the 1st of August, 1861, he left 
Woburn as usual for his office in Boston, and a short time 
after his arrival there, Judge Scudder, on entering the 
office, found him in an apopletic fit and wholly uncon- 
scious. Calling assistance he had him immediately re- 
moved and taken to his home in Woburn, where he died 
the next day, at the age of forty-four. Judge Scudder 
writes of him as follows: " Mr. Randall was with me, and 
had been for some time prior to his death. He was an 
honest, hard-working man ; never brilliant, but sagacious 
and safe. I was not very intimate with him in college, 
but after the renewal of the old acquaintance here, I 
learned to esteem and respect him for his many excellent 
qualities. He was painstaking in his profession, and scru 
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pulously exact in all business transactions. He died very 
suddenly, as you may recollect. I found him speechless 
in my office, smitten with apoplexy. He was taken to 
his home in Woburn, and died the next morning (Aug. 2, 
1861). He had a very sensible and excellent wife, and 
left two or three children. This is all I know of him, 
except what you know yourself." 

He was married, March 19, 1846, to Miss Ann Rebecca 
Munroe, of Lexington, Mass., and had four children, three 
daughters and one son. The oldest daughter, Anitta 
Eliza, died in 1856. The names of the surviving children 
are Josephine Amelia, James Munroe, and Annie Hale 
Randall. The son is now a student in the Harvard Medical 
School, and is a young man of very bright parts. The 
daughters live with their mother in Woburn. 



*Steuben Rexford (Barkhamsted, Conn.), son of John 
Rexford and Ursula (Hitchcock) Rexford, was born in 
Barkhamsted, Conn., August 2, 1816, and died at West 
Granville, Mass., September 19, 1850, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. 

After graduation he taught for some time in Norfolk, 
Va., where he also studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. But whether with the design of entering upon his 
profession in that State, we have been unable to ascer- 
tain. The probability is that he contemplated settling at 
the North, for as early certainly as 1844, we find him in 
the law office of his cousin, Benjamin Rexford, at Nor- 
wich, in Chenango County, N. Y., where, after being 
admitted to the bar of that State, he entered upon the 
practice of his profession, meeting with considerable suc- 
cess. He remained there about a year and a half when he 
determined to seek a larger and more promising profes- 
sional field, and removed to Syracuse, Onondaga County, 
where he first formed a copartnership with Mr. W. I. 
Dodge in the practice of the law, and afterwards with a 
Mr. Montgomery. His success as a lawyer here was 
both rapid and brilliant. In 1848 we visited him in Syra- 
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cuse, and found him greatly encouraged with his pros- 
pects, or ' full of business/ to use his own expressive 
phrase. To all appearances, his clientage was then a 
most satisfactory one, while his associates at the bar all 
spoke of him in the highest terms of commendation. He 
continued to reside in Syracuse, actively engaged in the 
practice of his profession, until the time of his death. In 
August, 1850, he attended the meeting of his class, ap- 
parently in excellent health. He then went to Granville, 
Mass., to visit his wife's connections, when he was taken 
down with typhoid fever, and, after an illness of about 
four weeks, died, September 19, 1850, at the age of thirty- 
four. He sleeps in the beautiful cemetery of his wife's 
mountain home. 

He was married, February 28, 1849, t0 Miss Elizabeth 
R. Cooley, of Granville, Mass., who, although her mar- 
ried life was very brief, has cherished his memory with 
loving affection, and writes us a most beautiful letter 
respecting him. Although no part of it was intended for 
these pages, and would be excluded by her choice, 
we can hardly withhold this single reference to our 
classmate's amiability of character : " 1 think I may be 
allowed to say a few words to an old classmate of his 
from the standpoint of a fond and loving wife. Few 
knew the deep friendship of which he was capable, or the 
truly noble and generous nature of it. While he was 
strong in his own convictions and opinions, he never dog- 
matically enforced them, but invariably evinced the 
highest outward respect for the opinions of others — 
especially those who, like himself, were modest in their 
advancement. His mental abilities were developing rap- 
idly at the time of his death, and were admired and 
appreciated by all who knew him. I was often told in 
Syracuse, 'Your husband ranks the highest of any young 
lawyer in the county,' and it was said by so many that 1 
ceased to regard it as a mere idle compliment. If he had 
been spared I am sure he would have made a high mark 
in his profession. As I think of him now, I see that he 
was early ready for the life beyond. For while he pos- 
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sessed worldly ambition, and may have seemed eager to 
grasp at worldly honors, his paramount aim did not lie 
in that direction ; it was to attain to all excellence." 

Failing at first to get any trace of his widow, or family 
connections, we wrote to a professional acquaintance of 
his in Syracuse, asking for such information respecting 
him as might be interesting to his classmates. The fol- 
lowing is the material part of his reply : " Mr. Rexford 
was a well-read and thoroughly advanced lawyer. He 
taught school for some little time after leaving college, 
and consequently entered the profession at a somewhat 
later period of life than is usual with most persons seek- 
ing the honors and emoluments of the bar. But he was 
an industrious and laborious student, and had much ambi- 
tion to excel. He studied his cases most assiduously, and 
was consequently but rarely at fault in the trial of them. 
His mind was well stored with historical facts, and he 
had a pretty general acquaintance with literature. As a 
speaker he was fluent rather than copious and graceful, 
although his fancy played at times not without consider- 
able gracefulness and ornament. He possessed a certain 
magnetic effectiveness which strongly influenced a jury. 
His language was, as a general rule, chaste, his enuncia- 
tion emphatic, and his sentences strong and forcible. 
Had he lived he would no doubt have taken a high stand at 
the bar, unless my impressions of him were greatly over- 
rated from his maturer years and superior acquisitions at 
the time our professional intimacy commenced. I know 
nothing of his family, never having met his wife, nor can 
I tell you whether she is living or not. Mr. Rexford was 
the soul of honor and strict integrity in his intercourse 
with his associates at the bar, as he was with the world 
and his clientage. " 

We copy in part the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Onondaga County bar, held on the 24th day of Septem- 
ber, 1850, the Hon. Richard Woolworth presiding, which 
were published at length in the Syracuse papers: 

"On motion of J. L. Newcomb, a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Newcomb, Gr is wold and Fuller, were ap- 
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j pointed by the chair to report resolutions for the action 

of the meeting, 

Mr. Newcomb, from the committee, reported the fol- 
lowing : 
Resolved, That with the most profound sensibility and 

| sorrow we have heard of the death of Steuben Rexford, a 

I late brother in our profession. 

Resolved, That by this dispensation the profession has 
lost one of the m.ost learned, eloquent and promising 
members, and community has been deprived of an es- 
teemed and valuable citizen. 
Resolved, That we tender to the widow and friends of 

! the deceased our most sincere and heartfelt sympathy for 

the heavy affliction which has been laid upon them in the 
unexpected removal, in the prime of early manhood, of 

i one dear to them, and who bid fair to live a long life of 

I usefulness and honor. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by its officers and entered upon the records of the 

| Onondaga County Court, and a copy thereof be for- 

I warded to the widow of the deceased, and that the same 

be published in the papers of this city. 

! In the interval of the retirement of the committee, 

Sylvester Larned, Esq., of Detroit, Mich., a member of 
the profession, passed a brief and touching eulogy upon 
the deceased. He had been his classmate at Yale Col- 
lege, at which institution they had graduated in 1842. 
During their collegiate course, as members of the same 
society, as fellow boarders and fellow students, there had 
existed between them ties of peculiar intimacy and friend- 
ship. Returning homeward from a journey and briefly 
pausing in this city, between the trains, his eye had been 
arrested by an obituary notice of his friend in a morning 
paper — the first tidings that had reached him of the sad 
event. He could not but remain to indulge in the melan- 
choly satisfaction of participating in whatever tribute of 
respect the professional brethren of the deceased might 
deem appropriate to his memory. He alluded to his 
scholastic standing at College as of a highly creditable 
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grade, and to his intellectual powers and literary at- 
tainments as having been there generally regarded as 
the elements and harbingers of no ordinary degree of 
success in his future pursuits. He referred to his early 
death as an event that would shed a more than temporary 
gloom throughout a large circle of college friends to 
whom he was endeared by varied excellences of head and 
heart. 

P. Montgomery, Esq., desired, in seconding the resolu- 
tions, to tender a slight tribute of the deep respect he 
entertained for the memory of the deceased. He alluded 
to the intimate business relations which had existed 
between himself and Mr. Rexford, as partners for two 
years and upwards, in the practice of law. He alluded 
to the special opportunities which those relations had 
afforded him for subjecting the various traits of character 
of the deceased to a thorough scrutiny. The result of 
this had been a constantly increasing respect for its entire 
and exemplary purity and integrity. Upon the intellect- 
ual powers and the professional attainments of the de- 
ceased he passed a high encomium. He stated farther 
that the deceased left home about the first of August, in 
the flush of health, on his usual annual visit to his eastern 
friends; that soon after news of his illness was received; 
that he had been in the frequent receipt since of corres- 
pondence dictated as lately as Friday by his lamented 
friend, in the last of which his situation was mentioned as 
critical ; and, on Sunday last, the mournful tidings came 
that he had expired about 12 o'clock on the preceding 
Friday. Mr. M. in conclusion deplored the bereavement 
and expressed his cordial concurrence in the sentiments 
of the resolutions. 

H. P. Winsor, Esq., followed in a cursory view of his 
acquaintance with the deceased, which had its origin 
in Chenango Co., and was renewed when the latter 
formed his first law partnership here in 1845 w *th Col. W. 
I. Dodge. He spoke of his friendship as characterized by 
ardor and fidelity ; and of him in his social relations as 
urbane and agreeable ; as a practitioner close, discreet 
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and vigilant, though liberal towards his adversary ; as of 
unblemished moral character, and his general course as 
consistent with his professions as a Christian. To his 
lamented friend as a politician he referred as being of 
tenets opposite to his own, but as entirely sincere and 
candid in his partisan action, and as habitually spurning 
from his practice all partisan chicanery. His literary 
tastes and attainments in the various departments of 
letters were extolled in appropriate terms. His position 
as the former head of a literary institution in Virginia, 
and of his admission to practice in the Courts of that 
State, were also adverted to. Mr. W. referred with 
emotion, to the circumstances so full of promise to his 
lamented friend, of a long and honorable life under which 
the latter and himself had but so recently parted, and to 
the event by which the hopes so reasonably indulged had 
been so suddenly blighted, as an admonition to the sur- 
vivors of ' what shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue/ Whereupon the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted." 

Mr. Rexford left no children. His widow resides in 
Hartford, Conn., at No. 49 Pearl Street. 



Andrew Richmond (Westford, Conn.), son of Charles 
and Hannah Richmond, was born November 18, 1819. 
He spent the first year after graduation in Westford, 
Conn., assisting his father in business, and, at the same 
time teaching one term in the High School of that town. 
In March, 1845, ne engaged with his brother in the 
wholesale dry goods business in New York City, under 
the firm name of C. & A. Richmond, and continued to 
prosecute that business until Januarys, 1856, when the 
firm expired by its own limitation. He was then en- 
gaged for some time in settling up the company business, 
which was understood to have been a profitable one to 
the firm. In 1862 he became the leading partner in the 
firm of Richmond, De Bevoise & Co., of New York City. 
In 1863 the firm of Richmond Brothers was formed, and 
21 
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was successfully continued until 1869, when it expired by 
limitation. Mr. Richmond then removed to Amherst, 
Mass., with a view to the better education of his sons, 
and remained there until 1873. He then removed to 
Evanston, 111., and became a cashier in one of the banks 
of Chicago, which position he filled until he determined 
to open a loan and insurance office in Evanston, one of 
the finest suburban adjuncts to Chicago, overlooking the 
broad blue waters of Lake Michigan, and being the seat 
of the North Western University. Here he is at present 
conducting an extensive and profitable business, as the 
head of " Richmond's Loan and Insurance Agency," rep- 
resenting the heaviest London and Liverpool Insurance 
Companies. 

He was married, February 24, 185 1, to Miss Eliza H. 
Sullings, daughter of the Rev. Hervey Sullings, of New 
Bedford, Mass., by whom he has had two sons, the elder 
born February 26, 1852, and the younger March 10, 1855. 
The elder son, Edgar Richmond, was married, October 
7, 1874, to Miss Helen M. Macauly of New York, the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby of that city officiating. They 
have a daughter, born February 6, 1876. The younger 
son, W. C. Richmond, is with A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Chicago, and is a very active and energetic business 
young man. When only eleven years old, he was on the 
ill-fated steamer City of Norwich, when it was burned 
and sunk in Long Island sound. He was rescued by a 
steamer from Providence, after being in the water about 
three-quarters of an hour, his extraordinary presence of 
mind, and great physical strength for a boy of his years, 
serving him well in that perilous hour, in which several 
strong men were drowned. When going from the rescu- 
ing steamer to the dock, in New York City, the passen- 
gers cheered him as the " Hero of the Ship." 



*Wiluam Willshire Robinson (Sherburn, N. Y.) 
was born November 18, 18 18. After graduation he went 
to Norwich, Chenango County, N. Y., and taught as prin- 
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cipal in the academy there for two years. In 1844, he 
entered the Theological Seminary at Auburn, N. Y., 
where he remained for three years, taking the full course 
of study in that institution. During the last year of his 
course, he supplied a pulpit in the vicinity of Norwich, 
his labors giving promise of marked usefulness and influ- 
ence in the ministry. After leaving Auburn, in 1847, he 
spent three months in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass., leaving there late in the autumn of that 
year. He was immediately called to take charge of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Penn Yan, Yates County, 
N. Y., and, accepting the call, was ordained pastor of the 
church, January 27, 1848, where he preached with great 
acceptance to that people until his death. He was pres- 
ent at the meeting of the class in August, 1850; but about 
the beginning of November following, he was taken down 
with typhoid fever, and, after about two weeks, when 
he was supposed to be recovering, died very suddenly 
and unexpectedly, November 14, 1850, at the age of 
thirty-two. For one who had been settled so recently 
over this church his death was greatly lamented, and his 
memory is still cherished with warm affection by the 
people of Penn Yan. 

As a proof of this, the following extract from an obitu- 
ary notice of him, in one of the weekly papers published 
in the village of Penn Yan, would seem to be conclusive : 

" The death of Rev. W. W. Robinson, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, on the 14th inst., has cast a deep 
gloom over our village. He came among us three years 
ago, to enter for the first time upon the high and respon- 
sible duties of a pastor. Called and installed in that 
relation over the Presbyterian Church of this village, he 
has, during his whole residence with us, most arduously 
and faithfully applied himself to the work of the gospel 
ministry. None ever labored more faithfully in the vine- 
yard of his Master. His talents were of a high order, and 
his close application brought forth increasing develop- 
ments of his able mind. He was ever kind, watchful and 
faithful to his people. As a preacher, few, very few, 
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excelled him. His subjects were always well chosen, and 
none were too abstruse or difficult for the comprehension 
of his strong intellect. He was a promising man, and if 
God had spared his life, he would soon have stood among 
the ablest divines in the State. He was endeared to all 
of us, and his loss to the community is a great one. It 
seems mysterious to us why one so loved, so useful, 
should, in the spring-time of life, be taken away ; but it 
does not become .us to scrutinize Him who doeth all 
things well. He has gone to the brighter and better 
world ; a world for which he strove to prepare others. 
His amiable and lovely family, so unexpectedly bereaved, 
so severely afflicted, have the warmest sympathies' of all 
who knew their departed father and husband." 

A prominent clergyman, now settled in Philadelphia, 
writes of him as follows: "I remember Mr. Robinson 
well. He was a man of enthusiastic nature and of the 
loveliest disposition. His pulpit addresses while yet a 
student in Auburn, in our village church (Camillus), quite 
thrilled my boyish heart. I thought him the wonderfulest 
preacher in the world." Another says of him : " He was 
earnest in manner, and at times singularly magnetic in 
his influence over an audience, — his voice, emphasis, 
gesture, all telling with thrilling effect. And yet his dis- 
courses were characterized by as much simplicity as 
earnestness. He was universally beloved by his people, 
old and young alike. His character was without blemish, 
and his life one of great personal purity." And still 
another and more intimate acquaintance writes: "He 
was suddenly cut down in the opening of a career that 
gave promise of great usefulness. His talents were of a 
high order, and his piety deep and earnest." Indeed, all 
who knew him in the brief life he led in the ministry, 
speak of him in terms of highest personal regard and 
praise. 

He was married, September 16, 1847, to a Miss Rob- 
bins, by whom he had two children, both daughters — the 
elder born September 26, 1848, and the younger, August 
5, 1850. Mrs. Robinson is now living in Albany, N. Y., 
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with her elder daughter, who is the wife of William H. 
McElroy, Esq., one of the editors of the Albany " Even- 
ing Journal." The younger daughter, Miss Fanny Rob- 
inson, is teacher of music, &c, in the Elmira Female 
Seminary, and is quite a brilliant writer, contributing to 
the " Independent," the " Evening Post," and some of the 
monthlies. 



Theodore Runyon (Plainfield, N. J.) was born in 
Somerville, N. J., October 25, 1822. His father was 
Abraham Runyon, a descendant of Vincent Rognion, a 
French Huguenot, and one of the early settlers of New 
Jersey. 

Shortly after graduation he commenced the study of 
law in Newark, N. J., and was admitted to the bar of that 
State in July, 1846, when he immediately entered upon 
the practice of his profession in the city of Newark, 
where he has resided ever since. Under the city govern- 
ment, he first held the office of City Attorney, and then 
that of City Counsel for several years, or up to the time 
that he was elected Mayor of the City. In 1856, he was 
appointed by the Governor of New Jersey one oT the 
Commissioners to revise and codify the militia laws of that 
State, and the following year was elected and commis- 
sioned one of the Brigadier Generals of Militia of the 
State, and served in that capacity until he was appointed 
Maior General. In i860 he was elected one of the Presi- 
dential Electors of his State. In 1861 he was appointed 
to the command, as Brigadier General, of the troops fur- 
nished by New Jersey as its quota of 75,000 men, called for 
at the breaking out of the late civil war, and served with 
his command in the field until the expiration of their 
term of enlistment. " Fort Runyon," near Washington* 
was constructed by the troops under his command. In 
1862 the rank of Major General by brevet was conferred 
upon him by the Governor and Senate of New Jersey, on 
the recommendation of the Legislature, in recognition of 
" patriotic and meritorious services in the field." In 
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1863 he was elected Mayor of Newark and held that office 
for the term of two years. In 1865 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. In 1869 he was appointed 
Major General of the National Guard (the entire militia) 
of New Jersey, and held the office until he was appointed 
Chancellor, when he resigned it, as he did also the office 
of President of the Manufacturers' National Bank of 
Newark, which he had held from the organization of that 
institution. In 1873 he was appointed Chancellor of New 
Jersey, which office he still holds ; his term not expiring 
until 1880. As Chancellor of New Jersey, he is also 
Ordinary or Surrogate General and Judge of the Prerog- 
ative Court, Presiding Judge of the Court of Errbrs and 
Appeals, and a member of the Court of Pardons. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on him in 1867, by Wes- 
leyan University, and by Rutgers College in 1875. 

To this brief but comprehensive record of our Newark 
classmate, we may add that, with the bar of New Jersey, 
and other lawyers of eminence occasionally practicing in 
the Courts of that State, he stands preeminently high as 
a jurist, being at all times sound in his judgments, clear 
in his judicial expositions, ready in apprehending a fal- 
lacy or seizing the main points of a case, quick in grasp- 
ing the exact principle of law involved, prompt in the 
dispatch of business, and impatient only of the " law's 
delay " — a thing that is "all Greek" to him when sitting 
upon the bench. With these characteristic traits, so 
marked as to command professional recognition by all, it 
is not surprising that he should make one of the most 
popular judicial officers New Jersey has ever had. 

He was married January 20, 1864, to Miss Clementine 
Bruen, of Newark, daughter of William D. Bruen, Esq., 
deceased, who was a retired New York merchant. She 
•is a lady of much refinement and culture, and presides 
over the Chancellor's home as gracefully as he adminis- 
ters at Chambers. They have four children, two sons 
and two daughters. 
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Henry Austin Scudder (Osterville, Mass.) was born 
in Barnstable, Mass., November 25, 1819. After graduat- 
ing he studied law in the office of his brother, Hon. Zeno 
Scudder, in Barnstable, until the spring of 1844. He then 
removed to Boston, Mass., and entered as a student the 
office of Hon. George Tyler Bigelow, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, where he 
remained until the fall of 1844, when he was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar, and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in Boston. In 1857, he was married to Nannie B. 
Jackson of Boston and went to reside in the adjoining 
town of Dorchester, still continuing his practice at the 
Suffolk bar. In 1863, 4 and 5, he was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives — the last of 
which years he served as Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

In 1864, he was a member of the National Convention 
which nominated Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency. In 
February, 1869, he was appointed by the Governor one 
of the Associate Judges of the Superior Court of Massa- 
chusetts, which office he was compelled to resign in 1872, 
on account of declining health ; and, with his wife, he 
traveled in Europe for the two succeeding years, return- 
ing in 1874 partially restored. Since which time he has 
been residing in Boston and at Barnstable, finding him- 
self unable as yet to endure the constant labor and con- 
finement of professional life, though gradually improving, 
we are happy to learn, in health. 

Mr. Scudder is a sound lawyer, a clear-headed advo- 
cate, a successful practitioner, and a most courteous and 
exemplary gentleman every way. During his brief 
judicial career, he largely won the confidence and 
esteem of the public, and elicited the w&rm approbation 
of the bar generally, and universal regret was expressed 
that ill health should have necessitated his resignation. 
He writes: " I have not been blessed with children, but 
my home has been adorned and my life made happy by 
an accomplished and most excellent wife " — a most deli- 
cate and graceful compliment to his beloved and chosen 
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companion for life, and one that will be readily ap- 
preciated by all who have enjoyed the hospitalities of his 
beautiful home, either in Dorchester or Barnstable. 

The letter accompanying the brief schedule of facts sent 
us, contains so much solid good sense, and is so entirely in 
accord with our views of what a " Class Record " should 
be, that we give it in full. To alter it in the least would 
only mar its appropriateness and beauty : 

"My Dear Friend: — Your letter asking me for an 
account of my stewardship since the separation of our 
classmates in 1842, was duly received. I send you here- 
with a brief epitome — such as the occasion seems to de- 
mand — but not such, I think, as might most interest our 
old college companions, who very naturally prefer some- 
thing more closely pertaining to the inner life and experi- 
ence. I know it is impossible, but how delightful it 
would be to us all if the forthcoming volume, which you 
are about to publish, could give an insight into the real his- 
tory of each member of our class, and spread before us 
those precious memories which each one values most in 
his own heart as he looks back upon his past life. Un- 
fortunately, however, those things in the past which are 
woven into the very tissue of our lives, and appear to us 
most beautiful, are often impossible or improper subjects 
for public record ; while others, which are not the nat- 
ural outgrowth of our interior nature, but the result — not 
always of intrinsic merit — oftentimes of accident — and 
generally of patient toil which had proved fruitless 
unless aided by circumstances beyond our foresight or 
control, are hailed as proof that we ourselves have been 
wise and meritorious above our fellows, and by our 
superior merit and wisdom have made our lives honor- 
able and happy. Measured by the common standard of 
excellence, therefore, our estimate of wordly merit and 
success is often unreliable. It matters very little, in 
truth, what role in life our friends have been called upon 
to act, whether as the highest officers of state, or as the 
faithful ministers of that higher thafi any earthly power, or 
as the devotees to duty in the humblest sphere. Each in 
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its place may be equally important. But success in 
either, to be most satisfactory, should be based on real 
merit. It is true the man whose merit or success is 
measured by the magnitude of his fortune, or by the dis- 
tinction he has acquired in public life, may command the 
outward obeisance of his fellow men ; but he alone com- 
mands the homage of our hearts, as the man of real merit 
and success, whatever the outward adornments of his life 
may be, who, though all unknown to fortune and to 
fame, in a higher or a humbler sphere, has laid the 
foundations of his life in wisdom and goodness, and has 
built thereon according to his strength ; who, by a career 
of proper devotion to duty, has attained, not only the out- 
ward recompense of a good and faithful servant, but the 
inward happiness and peace which arise from the con- 
sciousness of an honest and useful life. 

I have said all this the more appropriately to add, that 
though I shall read the record of all my classmates with 
becoming sympathy and pride, yet, whatever their stew- 
ardship and apparent success, I shall close the volume 
with an increased desire and fervent hope that, some day 
and somewhere in the future, I may meet with those who 
still survive, to enjoy a moment of mutual interrogation, 
and gain an insight into that inner life and experience, 
sacred above all else, in which is written that unerring 
record of merit and success most interesting to us all." 



Daniel Lyman Shearer (Ware, Mass.), fourth son of 
John and Chloe (Baker) Shearer, was born in Palmer, 
Mass., November 5, 1820, from which place his parents 
removed to Ware, in the same State, as early as 1823. 

After graduation he went to Boston and there engaged 
in the wholesale furniture business, in company with his 
brother, L. B. Shearer. Their business prospered, and, 
in 1846, they located a branch house in Richmond," Va., 
over which he exercised general supervision, making 
occasional business visits to Norfolk, Va., and Charleston, 
S. C, with a view to further extensions of trade. En- 
22 
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couraged by the success attending this additional enter- 
prise, early in the autumn of 1849 they established a 
branch house, in the same business, in New Orleans, La., 
which also proved a success, demanding the personal 
charge and supervision of our classmate from that time 
until 1870. During this period he assisted in establishing 
branch houses in New York City and Chicago, to the 
management of which he gave what time and attention 
could be spared from the New Orleans house. Having a 
large business and property in the Pelican city at the 
outbreak of the civil war, he was compelled, by sheer 
stress of circumstances, to take the sole charge of their 
business there, and to manage it as best he could, with 
its complete separatioa and isolation from its northern 
branches. He was in New Orleans throughout the whole 
civil disturbance, remaining, as far as he could be so, 
" preeminently a man of peace/' He was, however, not 
without a moderate experience in confederate service 
and camp life, until relieved from duty, as well as from 
capture, by Gen. B. F. Butler, who facetiously remarked 
at the time that he thought " his regiment harmless." 

In 1870 he left New Orleans, after closing up his busi- 
ness there, when he took charge of the New York house, 
which continued under his personal supervision and man- 
agement until 1874. Since then, he has remained most 
of the time in Boston, looking after his real estate 
interests there, and making frequent trips to western 
cities for similar purposes. He writes: "No political 
or literary honors have crowned my life. Of my military 
distinction in New Orleans, I can only say that it rests 
upon the brief period of my confederate service; but my 
deeds of valor, during that time must be left to the 
emblazoning pen of some future historian. Every man 
has his ' hobby/ but mine is not to trumpet my own fame 
or write a personal biography. 

I have contented myself to remain single, without wife 
or child to cheer what little loneliness is incident to an 
active and busy life. The state of bachelordom, how- 
ever, was not sought by me because I object to the world 
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being peopled ; but a man may sometimes be awed from 
the career of his humor by the most trivial circumstance 
in life. It is always better to lack and lose, than to 
venture and not win ; at least I have found it so in all 
other branches of business, and I presume wedlock forms 
no exception to the general rule. But do not think I am 
patching grief with proverbs. I have managed to find 
full employment and enjoyment, during my leisure hours, 
in maintaining and preserving * the splendor of a spirit 
without blame ' — certainly without any self-blame in the 
particular instance referred to. Few men are bachelors 
from necessity, and less perhaps from choice ; but I have 
drifted so long and far in that direction, that 1 shall 
probably never live to celebrate my own wedding. If I 
should, I shall report promptly to our worthy class sec- 
retary/' 

After receiving the material for the foregoing sketch of 
our successful business classmate, we received a call from 
him while he was on his way from Boston to New York, 
and were much pleased to find him one of the best pre- 
served, most genial and companionable members of the 
class. His active and extensive business life, his large 
acquaintance and diversified experience with men and 
things — his many advantages of travel and association 
with the leading business men of the country — have man- 
ifestly developed him into the brusque and ready scholar 
of the world, — one who can put the critical dissecting- 
knife into a large variety of political, social and moral 
topics, without servility to other men's opinions or the 
slightest literary coxcombry of his own. He facetiously 
and feelingly remarks of himself, " Is it not good for 
man to be alone;" and it is evident that he has not 
worked alone, nor been without pleasant companionship 
and sympathy in his social walks and business avocations. 
Although his life has been more distinctively passed be- 
neath the oak than in the shade of the " myrtle and 
willow," he has managed to preserve the many classical 
gems with which the student's mind is usually stored, and 
is not a little inclined to the humorous side of life, as the 
iollowing incident will show : 
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When he was last in New Haven, we called with him 
in the evening to see our worthy class secretary, who, as 
his record will show, is at present engaged in the brush 
business, running a large factory in East Haven, at the 
outlet of Lake Saltonstall. The Secretary was not at 
home, but attending a festival at the Dwight Place 
Church, in the western part of the city. We took our 
way thither, and, sending in a messenger to call him out, 
awaited an interview with him in the vestibule of the 
church. He promptly made his appearance, and was 
introduced to Mr.." Daniel Lyman, " of Boston, when the 
following unique dialogue ensued : 

Shearer. " I have called to see whether you can fill a 
heavy order for ' white-wash ' brushes from our house in 
Boston." 

Fabrique. "Very likely, sir. How large an order do 
you wish to have filled ?" 

5. "A very large one, sir — several hundred thousand." 

F. {Fumbling nervously for his memorandum book.) " Well 
so large an order would induce us to make very favorable 
terms, and supply a superior article. What is the firm 
name of your house, if you please/' (Apparently eager to 
make an entry.) 

S. " D. Lyman & Co. Having heard of your facilities 
for turning out large orders on short notice, I have called 
to see you while on my way to New York, preferring 
to deal directly with the manufacturer rather than the 
jobber." 

F. (With memorandum book in hand,) " What name did 
you say, sir?" 

5. " D. Lyman & Co., Boston." 

F. (Nervously making an entry .) "How large an order 
did you say ?" 

S. " Well, enough — enough to — well, say a ship's cargo." 

F. (Inqiringly, with face brightening^ " To what coun- 
try are you going to ship them ?" 

S. "Oh, to Africa, as a matter of course /" 

(Here the Secretary's face fell several inches perpendicu- 
larly, and we burst out into a regular guffaw. But with 
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a gravity as imperturbable as the face of East Rock, the 
brush-buyer continued,) " I don't see the point of all this 
laughter, gentlemen. My proposition is a serious one. 
Stanley has just demonstrated the navigability of the 
Congo river for a thousand miles and upwards into the 
interior of Africa, and a cargo of white- wash brushes sent 
thither is regarded by our house as a first-class venture 
at this time. Besides, we don't intend that any American 
house shall get the start of us in this benevolent, and at 
the same time money-making, enterprise. The fact is, 
Africa must be whitewashed ! The spirit and advanced 
liberality of the age demand it, and I cannot see, in the 
crystalline and transparent simplicity of my own mind, 
anything to laugh at in the proposition." 

But the Secretary's memorandum book had found its 
way back to his pocket, and the pencil that, a moment 
before, was about to enter the largest single order the 
American brush market ever received, was replaced 
behind his ear. A painful silence ensued. It was evident 
that no amount of scrutiny would enable the worthy Sec- 
retary to recognize Mr. " D. Lyman," of Boston. He 
had to be told that it was Shearer, and then — well, the 
greetings that followed were quite as enthusiastic and 
cordial, on the part of the Secretary, as if a hundred 
thousand dollars had been made in scrubbing off Africa ! 

With their hearty hand-shakings over, the Secretary 
exclaimed, " The long lost sheep of the class !" " Oh, no," 
responded our classmate, " only the Shearer /" 

We have only to add that we subsequently visited our 
classmate at his home in Cambridge, Mass., and found him 
as delightfully situated as it is possible for the most culti- 
vated bachelor to be— one, we mean, who is bullet-proof 
against transmutation into a benedict. He, and an only 
brother and married sister, with her husband and children, 
all live in the same spacious home together, on the corner 
of Dana and Centre streets, near the colleges. A young 
unmarried niece also lives with them, who, as a recreation, 
spends her leisure time in artistic pursuits; while his mar- 
ried nieces and other family connections are clustered 
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about him, "within a stone's throw of his dwelling, and are 
apparently as much at home in one family residence as 
another. It is a most charming little " social polity" 
erected on the family basis, or home principle. His pet 
"institution," so to speak, is a little bright-faced niece, about 
five years old, in whom he apparently takes unusual 
delight. No classmate should visit Boston without giv- 
ing him a social call. His brother-in-law, Mr. J. S. Paine, 
continues the extensive business of Shearer & Paine, on 
the corner of Canal and Friend streets, Boston, in one of 
the largest and best appointed furniture establishments 
in New England. 



* David Gould Sherman (Ware, Mass.), son of David 
and Louisa Sherman, was born at Ware, Mass., April 13, 
1 82 1. Died at Marion, Ala., August 8, 1868, in his forty- 
eighth year. 

After graduation he taught in Macon, Miss., until 1846, 
and afterwards at Natchez, in the same State, until 1848. 
He then returned to the North and studied law, partly in 
Ware, Mass., and partly in the Law School at Harvard 
College. On being admitted to the bar in 1850, he went 
to the South with the intention of practicing law ; but 
was soon induced to resume the profession of a teacher. 
He taught in Macon, Miss., until July, 1854, when he re- 
moved to Marion, Ala., and there took charge of the Jud- 
son Female Institute, at that time one of the most popu- 
lar and flourishing institutions of its kind in the State. 
He here acquired so high a reputation as a teacher, that 
the following year, in 1855, he was appointed Professor 
of Ancient Languages in Howard College, a Baptist 
institution of favorable endowment, in the same place. 
Here he remained in the active duties of his professor- 
ship until 1862, when the exigences of the war had 
drained the institution of nearly all its pupils, and its 
curriculum of studies was closed. For the next two or 
three years he taught a private school. But in June, 
1868, when the college was again organized, he was re- 
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instated in his professorship, and was to have entered 
upon his duties in October of that year. But in July he 
was prostrated by an attack of typhoid fever, which 
caused his death in a few weeks thereafter. 

In the fall and early winter of 1860-61, we spent some 
few weeks in Marion and its near vicinity, and during 
that time visited Mr. Sherman quite frequently. We 
found him quiet and unobtrusive, as when in college, in 
his personal demeanor, but one who had grown in intel- 
lectual stature, and made himself very populai* as a col- 
legiate instructor. He was publicly reputed to be one of 
the ablest men, and most scholarly, in the entire faculty of 
that institution, which was not without a very competent 
corps of professors at the time. He resided in the beau- 
tiful village of Marion, in a home of his own, having very 
pleasant surroundings. He was fully impressed with the 
magnitude of the struggle that was then impending, and 
strongly deprecated the extreme radicalism of the two 
sections which rendered, as he thought, all reconciliation 
impossible. We parted with him after Alabama had 
passed her ordinance of " secession, " against which he 
had exerted all the influence that a prudent man 
could well do, in the then excited state of the public mind, 
and his last sad words to us were, " Our paths diverge 
(for I must remain here), and no human sagacity can 
foresee the point at which convergence will again be 
possible." 

He was married, October 13, 1850, to Mrs. Mary H. 
Kennon, of Marion, Ala., and had by her three or four 
children, two of whom must have died in infancy, as only 
two, a son and daughter, survived him. His widow and 
children still live near Marion, that place being their 
post-office address. 



Samuel Wolcott Skinner (East Windsor, Conn.) 
was born in New Britain, Conn., on the 19th day of June, 
1820. 

After graduation he commenced his course of medical 
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studies in New York City, attending the College ot 
Physicians and Surgeons, then located in Crosby street. 
After spending a year or two at this college, he entered 
the Medical Department of Yale, where he received his 
degree of M.D. in the spring of 1846. He then com- 
menced the practice of his profession in the village of 
Windsor Locks, Conn., where he remained until January, 
1866, securing as large a practice as he could have well 
expected in a place of that size. Immediately after the 
outbreak of the civil war in 1861, or in May of that year, 
he tendered his services to the Federal government, 
which were accepted, and he was commissioned as 
Surgeon of the 4th Connecticut Regiment — afterwards 
organized into the 1st Connecticut Heavy Artillery. He 
went to Virginia with this regiment and was with it in all 
the campaigns between Washington and Richmond, up 
to the time of the surrender of Lee's forces. A con- 
siderable portion of this time he was assigned to duty at 
Brigadier or Division Headquarters, as Surgeon in 
Chief, which greatly enlarged his responsibilities as well 
as duties. After four years and five months' service he 
was honored by the President with a commission of 
Brevet-Lieutenant Colonel, which he thinks some of his 
great-grandchildren may be able to look upon with pride, 
if the imposing document shall be safely transmitted to 
their keeping. 

In January, 1866, seeking a wider and more lucrative 
field of labor, he removed to Toledo, Ohio, where he has 
been actively engaged in practice ever since, and where 
the "comrades of '42" will find him "hale and hearty, 
and as fpnd of a good time," as ever. 

He writes : " I have neither remarkable success nor any 
special honors to boast of, as may be the case with many 
others. To you, gentlemen of the bar, the pulpit and the 
forum, we medics must yield all the brag points, or 
laurels, as you may prefer to call them ; and whatever of 
worldly honors you may have attained, we shall be con- 
tent with sharing them, to this boastful extent — 'such 
an one was a classmate of ours in college !' 
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Four little ones call rne grandfather, and though gray 
hair and spectacles add to my personal adornment, and now 
and then provokingly remind me that age is creeping on 
apace, I am still hale and hearty, and as fond of exercise 
and amusement as ever. You may recollect that the 
water was my penchant. It is as much so now as when I 
sailed the party (and a jolly one it was) to Old Long 
Island's sea-girt shore. You certainly will remember 
that expedition, with the many libations offered up to 
the old Trident-bearer, and how immeasurably I enjoyed 
the tribute exacted of others. 

I have never regretted the choice of my profession, to 
which I was inspired by the beautiful lectures of Dr. 
Knight, a name still lovingly revered in memory. I lis- 
tened with more real pleasure to his lectures than to 
those of all the other college savans put together, and 
they actually determined my professional course in life. 
I did not expect to rid the world of disease, nor destroy 
the monster Death ; but I did hope to aid in driving 
quackery, a worse evil than either, from the medical 
field. And this is about the only thing in which my ex- 
pectations have failed. I have come to look upon death 
and quackery as alike indestructible and inexterminable, 
under the present order of things in this demoralized 
universe!'* 

He was married, September 16, 1846, to Miss Dorianie 
Fuller, of Hampton, Conn., by whom he has had four 
children. Three of them are married and living near 
their parents ; the fourth, still a boy, resides at home. 



Augustus Smith (Washington, Conn.) was born Jan- 
uary 29, 1816. The first year after graduation he spent 
in teaching in Washington, Conn. In 1843 he entered the 
Theological Department of Yale College where he spent 
two years. He then returned to his home in Washing- 
ton, and taught in an academy there for another year. 
In 1846 he entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Mass., where he prosecuted his studies one year longer. 
23 
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He received a license to preach, on the 13th of August, 
1845, fr° m fc he Association of New Haven West; and, 
this license expiring in 1846, or one year from its date, 
was renewed, August 12, 1846, for one year more. On 
the 13th of April, 1847, he received a license without 
limitation of time from the Andover (Mass.) Association. 

During the winter of 1847-8, he taught in Manchester, 
Conn.; after which he preached for six months in Beth- 
any, Conn, He returned to Andover, Mass., in the spring 
of 1849, an d spent the summer in the Theological Sem- 
inary at that place, preaching at the same time in the 
near vicinity. Late in the same year he commenced 
preaching in the New Hartford South Congregational 
Church, where he remained for about a year and a half. 
After this he made his home for several years in Wash- 
ington, Conn., teaching music in the winter, and spend- 
ing his summers in agricultural pursuits, and in supply- 
ing destitute pulpits in the neighboring towns. 

In the fall of 1868, he removed from Washington, 
Conn., to Washington, D. C, where he has since been in 
government employ in the Internal Revenue Bureau of 
the Treasury Department. His position is one of con- 
siderable trust, and he is said to be a very efficient and 
faithful officer. 

Mr. Smith is one of the seven incorrigible old bachelors 
of the class. In all other respects his record isrlean. 



, Ira Harvey Smith (Humphreysville, Conn.), son of 
Ira Smith and Rachel (Riggs) Smith, was born in the 
present town of Seymour, August 20, 1815. Immediately 
after graduation he entered the Theological Department 
of Yale College, taking the regular three years' course 
of study in that institution. He was licensed to preach 
in the autumn of 1844, by the Association of Litch- 
field South, and in February, 1846, was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational Church in North Haven, Conn. 
His health failing him, he resigned his charge in the 
spring of 1847, an ^ was dismissed in the following 
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autumn. After five months residence in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in Boston, he was able to resume 
preaching, and was settled for- a while in Prospect, Conn., 
but his health becoming again seriously impaired, he was 
constrained, much against his wishes, to relinquish his 
profession and turn his attention to business. He ac- 
cordingly engaged in mechanical employments which he 
continued until the winter of 1850, when he went South, 
traveling on business there and in the South-west for 
about nine months. In March, 1853, he went to Cal- 
ifornia in the employment of the Phoenix Gold Mining 
Company, which, however, never went into operation. 
After remaining in that State for several months, in 
the expectation that the company would commence 
operations, he undertook mining on his own account, but 
with indifferent success. This work he found too arduous 
for his strength and health, and, after a months' trial at 
it, he went to San Francisco, where he was engaged in 
various occupations until August, 1854. He then re- 
turned to the East, and soon after fell in with the great 
tide of free emigration to Kansas, in the fall of 1854. On 
reaching that State (then Territory) he was at once en- 
gaged as assistant in surveying the boundary line between 
Kansas and Nebraska. In 1855 he was appointed United 
States Deputy Surveyor, and was engaged for some time 
in the public surveys of that Territory. He also engaged 
in the business of land agent, at Iowa Point, K. T., where 
he took up a valuable claim which he cultivated chiefly 
by hired labor. " Here," he writes, " I shook for three 
or four years with the ague, broke up land and made a 
farm, which brought me in debt, as it did most men not 
raised to the business." 

He was elected a member of the first State Legislature, 
from Brown County, in which he resided, and served in 
that body until the spring of 1861. He was appointed 
Receiver of the United States Land Office at Kickapoo, 
in the summer following, and moved with the office to 
Atchison in the fall of the same year. He held this posi- 
tion until January, 1864, when he was appointed Register 
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of the Land Office at Topeka, Kans., an important and 
responsible position, which he continued to hold until the 
summer of 1873. He remained in Topeka until 1876, 
when he went to the San Juan country, in Colorado, and, 
in connection with others, located the town of Animas 
City, in La Plata County, in that State. This is his 
present place of business, although his family still remains 
in Topeka, Kansas. 

The circumstances under which he made this last 
change of location may be inferred from the following 
passage of a letter, written from Animas City, and dated 
November 11, 1877: "Most of the property I had ac- 
cumulated in Kansas was lost in bad investments and in 
the general revulsion of business following the summer 
of 1873, and I came last year to this San Juan country — 
the general resort of broken down men — in the hope of 
retrieving my fortune. I have spent most of the property 
I had left, and no ' retrieve ' yet. The country is rich 
enough in undeveloped resources, but almost every man 
here is a prospective millionnaire only. At the same time 
there is no place in America, I believe, that has such a 
poverty-stricken set of inhabitants. My own condition 
is about the same as that of the rest, with the exception 
of the ' prospective million.' I came to this point last 
year, and with others located this town, which has built 
up rapidly and bids fair to be a success. But, under our 
villainous town-site laws, those who put their time and 
money into the building up of a thriving place, have no 
rights which squatters and thieves are bound to respect; 
and the time and money I have spent here bid fair to 
inure to the benefit of the latter class. I do not know 
that 1 have done anything to forfeit the respect of my 
classmates. I have certainly done nothing of which they 
have reason to be proud. On the whole I regard my life 
as a failure, and am not over-solicitous as to the time 
when it shall end. I shall be glad to receive a copy of 
the Record and learn of the career of those who have been 
more fortunate and successful than myself." 

It is evident that our plucky classmate wrote this under 
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a genuine " inspiration of the blues," and we trust that 
the picture is a good deal over-drawn, and that intelli- 
gence, character and pluck will win in Colorado, as else- 
where, against the class of persons he describes. 

Mr. Smith was married, February 26, 1846, to Miss 
Sarah J. Bartholomew, of Wolcott, Conn., by whom he 
has had four children — two sons, and two daughters, all 
dying young except the second son, born August 22, 
1859, w ho is living at home with his mother, in the 
absence of the father in Animas City. 



* Russell Smith (New Haven, Conn.) was born July 
13, 1822. He studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
September, 1843. I* 1 the spring of 1844, he entered upon 
the practice of law in New York City, and continued 
in it until 1852, when he removed to Yonkers, Westches- 
ter County, N. Y., where he resided for several years, 
devoting himself only occasionally to his profession. In 
February, 1852, he was admitted as an Attorney and 
Counsellor of the United States Supreme Court, at 
Washington, D. C. In the same year he was elected to 
the Legislature of New York, and was chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Banks and Insurance Companies 
in the Assembly. On the 1st of July, 1853, he was 
elected Speaker, pro tem., of the Assembly, which office 
he held until the final adjournment of the Legislature, on 
the 2 1st of the same month. Subsequently to this, he 
held positions in the office of the Erie Railroad Company, 
and in the New York Custom House. His residence was 
in New York City at the time of his death, and for some 
years previously. His death occurred on the 10th day 
of May, 1866. 

Mr. Smith was married, September 10, 1844, to Miss 
Harriette M. Bacon, of New Haven, Conn., by whom he 
had two children, a son and daughter — Albert Bacon 
Smith, born November 16, 1845; ar *d Mary Bacon Smith, 
born Decembers 1849. They are both living. 
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Charles Stewart Stone (Boston, Mass.) was born in 
Kennebunk Port, Me., February 4, 181 5. After gradu- 
ating he taught one year in the Washington Academy, at 
Princess Anne, Md., two years in the High School at 
Carlisle, Pa., then one year in the Academy at Nesham- 
ony, Pa., and for a while in the Newtown Academy near 
by. In 1847 he settled in Trenton, N. J., where he re- 
mained, as principal of the Trenton Academy, for about 
four years. In 185 1 he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he opened a private Classical and English School. 
He was soon after appointed Professor of Natural 
Sciences in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic In- 
stitute, which position he accepted and filled until 1863, 
when he was appointed Professor of Chemistry in the 
Cooper Union Free Night Schools of New York City. 
This position he has filled ever since, discharging the 
duties of both teacher and lecturer in Chemistry in that 
important institution. His duties require him to give 
over one hundred illustrated lectures during each yearly 
session of about six months, in addition to the class in- 
struction he imparts. These lectures have to lie adapted 
to the current instruction of the classes, and at the same 
time so popularized as to be attractive to the general 
public, who are freely admitted. To these arduous 
duties he has to bring all the enthusiasm of an earnest 
devotee to the science of chemistry, and at the same time 
keep himself thoroughly abreast with the age, in what- 
ever of new discovery and interest may from time to time 
follow the deeper investigations "of the chemist into the 
elementary substances of our planet. He has held his 
present position for about fifteen years, with great satis- 
faction to the Cooper Union management, which consists 
of such men as Peter Cooper, Daniel F. Tieman, Wilson 
G. Hunt, Abram S. Hewitt and others. 

The Institute itself is one of great and growing impor- 
tance in its educational aspects, and marks Mr. Cooper as 
one of the greatest practical philanthropists of the age. 
Professor Stone entered warmly into his plans and pur- 
poses from the first, and is an earnest and active laborer 
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in the field of instruction there opened. These Free 
Night Schools have been of immense advantage already 
to the intelligent and industrial classes of the city, who 
have largely availed themselves of his instruction in the 
higher branches of chemistry and the mechanic arts. 

He was married, June 1, 1848, to Mrs. Catharine 
McDonald of Trenton, N. J., who died March 4, 1849. 
He was again married, December 20, 1856, his second 
wife being Miss Helen H. Osborn, of Riverhead, L. I. 
He has but one child, a daughter, who was married, 
April 25, 1877, to Arthur J. Connell, dentist, who prac- 
tices his profession in Dallas, Texas. 



*Seth Bradley Stone (Madison, Conn.) was born 
September 30, 1817. After teaching some time in 
Williamsburg, L. I., he passed a course of theological 
study in the Union Theological Seminary, in New York 
City. He was married on the 26th day of April, 1848, to 
Miss Catharine M. Arthur, of New York City, and on the 
14th day »of October, 1850, accompanied by his wife, 
sailed as a missionary of the American board for South 
Africa, being destined to labor among the Zulus on the 
eastern coast. He arrived at Port Natal on the 16th of 
January, 185 1, and soon after established himself at Ifafa, 
fifty miles south of Port Natal, where he labored assidu- 
ously for more than twenty years — translating portions 
of the Scriptures into the Zulu language, in the study of 
which he had made great proficiency, being accounted 
one of the best linguists in that somewhat remarkable 
tongue among all his co-laborers, English or American, 
in that interesting fiel.d. In addition to his Scripture 
translations, he wrote and published several works in the 
same language, and was chiefly employed as a linguist 
during the latter part of his residence in Natal. He in- 
structed the natives in many useful arts, teaching them, 
among other things, how to make brick, and even assist- 
ing with his own hands in constructing a chapel and 
house for himself from this •material. He also explored 
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the interior of the country to a considerable distance, 
superintended the laying out and construction of roads, 
and, in a variety of other ways, instructed the natives in 
the arts of civilized life, as well as in the great truths of 
Christianity he was sent there to preach. 

Mr. Stone labored, almost without rest or vacation 
among this people, until 1873, when he returned with his 
family to New York for the better education of his 
children. He afterwards returned to Natal with his wife 
and youngest child, and spent some two years more 
among the natives, when his health was so much broken 
that he was obliged to leave Africa for good. He accord- 
ingly returned .to this country about a year before his 
death, suffering from disease of the kidneys with which 
he died in New York City on the 27th day of January, 
1877. His remains were taken to Madison, Conn., his 
native town, and were buried from the Congregational 
Church in that place, attended by a large concourse of 
people, many of whom were friends and companions of 
his earlier days, who had assembled to look for the last 
time on the face of one whose life had been spent in the 
service of his Master. After a touching tribute to his 
memory by the pastor, Rev. J. A. Gallup, in which he 
recounted his labors and untiring zeal in translating the 
Scriptures into the Zulu language, and his efforts to 
civilize and Christianize that benighted people, a long 
procession followed his sleeping dust to the place of the 
dead. 

Mr. Stone had nine children, seven of whom are now 
living, viz: four sons and three daughters. Two of his 
children — the eldest son and eldest daughter — are mar- 
ried. His widow, an estimable -lady, resides with the 
other children at Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

The New York Evangelist, of February 5, 1877, con- 
tained the following obituary notice of Mr. Stone : " The 
Rev. Seth B. Stone, who died in New York on the 27th 
ult., was of Puritan ancestry. His grandmother, Rachel 
Leete, was great-granddaughter of Governor William 
Leete. This lady was married to Andrew Stone, from 
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whom descended Andrew, Rachel, Noah, Seth, the 
father of the deceased, and Rev. William Stone, father 
of Colonel William L. Stone, who was prominent in New 
York City for many years as journalist and scholar. This 
grandmother was a very zealous defender of Christianity, 
and on this account was often referred to as the ' Old 
Saint/ On the Stone side there was an uncommon de- 
gree of mental activity. So, from the union of these two 
families with such strong characteristics, it is not to be 
wondered at that their progeny should aspire after some- 
thing higher than the ordinary course of life. So it was 
with our missionary. He had a desire to become edu- 
cated. But seeing no way to gratify suGh a wish, having 
been left an orphan when quite young, he commenced 
learning a cabinet-maker's trade in Clinton. While there 
he was led to consecrate himself to Christ, and from that 
hour he determined to preach the Gospel. He studied 
and prayed and worked. Thus preparing himself, he 
entered Yale College, and graduated. Then debts were 
to be cancelled, to accomplish which he taught school in 
Williamsburg, now part of Brooklyn, N. Y. While 
there he became united to an estimable lady, who is still 
living. In about two years from this event he offered 
himself to the American Board, and was assigned to 
South Africa as his field of labor. A few days before the 
time for their departure arrived an infant daughter was 
stricken down with dysentery, and died the day before 
the vessel sailed. Leaving the loved one to be buried by 
strangers, they embarked with wounded hearts on their 
voyage for the mission field. 

Ifafa was the name of the station where Mr. Stone com- 
menced his work. It is situated in Natal, South Africa. 
He taught the natives to make brick, and, with their 
help, built a chapel and house for himself. He explored 
the country, helped to construct roads, and instructed 
them in the arts of civilized life. And while doing this 
he was constantly teaching them the truths of Christianity. 
He diverted their innate tastes for music from the wild 
forest songs into hymns of praise to their Maker. For 
24 
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twenty years he worked without one season of rest or 
vacation. At the end of this time he returned with his 
family to his native land, that they might obtain better 
advantages for education, and become prepared to live 
usefully and happily. After remaining here two years he 
and his wife returned to Africa, taking with them their 
youngest child. About a year since Mr. Stone was obliged 
to leave Africa with his wife, on account of her failing 
health/' 



*Asher Miner Stout (Bethlehem, Pa.) was born 
September 30, 1823. After graduation he spent several 
months at home in Bethlehem, Pa., taking up a course of 
general reading in connection with the study of law, the 
profession he had in view on entering college. Early in 
January, 1843, he went to Wilkesbarre, Pa., and entered 
as student in the law office of the late Hon. Chester But- 
ler, at one time representing that District in Congress. 
Here he applied himself with great assiduity to his 
studies, until August 4, 1845, when he was admitted to 
the bar. He immediately opened an office in Wilkes- 
barre, and very soon established himself in a successful 
and lucrative practice. In 1854 he was appointed, by the 
Court of Common Pleas, Examiner and Master in Chan- 
cery for Luzerne County, in that State. In 1855, his 
health failed him, and he was confined to his house, with 
much suffering, for nearly a year and a half, when he 
looked upon himself as hopefully convalescent. His 
disease, which was of the spine, did not, however, admit 
of any active professional labor ; and was finally followed 
by paralysis, of which he died on the 24th day of April, 
i860. His death occurred at Phillipsburg, N. J. ; but his 
remains were taken to Bethlehem, Pa., his native place, 
and there interred in the Moravian Cemetery. Mr. 
Stoyt was a member of the Episcopal Church, and died 
in the fullest faith of a glorious immortality beyond the 
grave. His reputation was that of a sound lawyer, a safe 
counsellor, and a man of the strictest integrity and 
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honor. He left a large and influential circle of friends 
and relatives to deeply deplore his early death. Before 
his final illness, his life promised to be one of great use- 
fulness and influence. 

He was married, January 31, 1849, to Miss Ellen C. 
Gildersleeve, of Elizabeth, N. J., and had by her two 
children, a son born November 29, 1849, anc * a daughter, 
born February 27, 1852. His son, John Kennedy Stout, 
graduated at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in the 
class of 1870. He subsequently studied law in New 
Jersey, and was admitted to the bar of that State in 1877, 
having been engaged in the meantime, for about two 
years, on the staff of the New York Tribune. His office 
is now in Jersey City, No. 249 Washington street. Mrs. 
Stout remains unmarried, and resides, with her daughter, 
in Elizabeth, N. J. 



John Calvin Strong (Rushville, N. Y.), son of Rev. 
Henry P. and Laura (Clark) Strong, was born in St. 
Albans, Vt., December 7, 1818. His father was at that 
time pastor of the Congregational Church of that place, 
where he preached for many years. His mother was the 
daughter of Captain James Clark of Danbury, Conn., who 
was an officer in the Continental army during the Revo- 
lution, and was taken prisoner by the British, and barely 
escaped with his life after a long confinement in that fatal 
" Prison Ship," in New York harbor. 

On leaving college he commenced the study of law in 
Rushville, Ontario County, N. Y., where he remained for 
one year. He then studied another year with his cousin, 
the Hon. Theron R. Strong, of Palmyra, N. Y., after- 
wards a Judge of the Supreme Court of that State, and 
was admitted to the bar, at Rochester, N. Y., in October, 
1844. He commenced his practice in Port Gibson, Clair- 
borne County, Miss., where he remained for one year. 
But finding the climate too hot for his comfort, and the 
temper of the people ill-suited to his own, he returned to 
the North, and settled in Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y., 
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where he practiced law for five years, or until Sep- 
tember i, 1850. He then removed to Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he has continued ever since, steadily and success- 
fully devoted to his profession. His reputation in West- 
ern New York is that of a wise counsellor and an able 
lawyer and advocate, and his practice is extensive enough 
to frequently call him to Albany in the discharge of his 
professional duties. 

He was married, February 4, 1847, to Miss Emeline Mer- 
rill, only daughter and child of Ira Merrill, Esq., of Avon. 
Springs, N. Y. They have had four children, all daughters. 
The second daughter died of scarlet fever in 1857, and the 
youngest, of the same disease, in 1874, at the age of 
fifteen. The two surviving daughters are young ladies 
grown, "the youngest of whom," the father writes, "is 
shortly to be married, with the full consent and approval 
of both her parents, to a young gentleman of Buffalo." 

As Mr. Strong writes us too good a letter to be entirely 
lost to the class, and one slightly characteristic, we think, 
of the man as he appeared to us in his college days, we 
shall be pardoned by all the " comrades of '42," except 
possibly himself, for giving it to the class as we received 
it : "As my grandmother, on my mother's side, was own 
cousin to President Edwards of New England theological 
fame, and I was the fourth son of a father whose Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy will not be questioned from the names he 
gave his children, it may be a matter of surprise to you 
that I should have selected the legal profession instead of 
the more popular clerical calling. But that his son did 
not inherit as much of the New England Theology as 
might havebeen expected of him, considering the paren- 
tal inclination in that direction, may be inferred, perhaps, 
from an unfortunate theological encounter be had while 
in college with that eminent dialectician and scrutinizer 
of fine doctrinal points, the late Rev. President Day. 

It, was a rule, you will remember, when our class was 
in college, that all students whose parents were Pres- 
byterians or Congregationalists should attend church in 
the College Chapel, while, if their parents were of a dtf- 
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ferent faith, they could attend upon the services of that 
faith in any part of the city. As Dr. Cleveland, an Old 
School minister, had been installed in a fine new church 
located near the Tontine, Mr. Strong, the scion of an Old 
School stock, thought it would be an agreeable change in 
his ' ministrations/ if he could escape the eye of his inflex- 
ible monitor, and go to the Doctor's Old School Church, 
where he could learn something about the controversy at 
that time raging between the Old and New Schools, so 
called. 

Accordingly, one fine afternoon in the autumn of '41, he 
called on President Day, and, with hat in hand and in 
the blandest tones possible, made known his request. 
The interview that followed was anything but a 'success* 
on the part of the interesting name-sake of the immortal 
John Calvin. It was substantially as follows : 

' Doctor Day, I have called to see if you would not 
give me leave to attend Dr. Cleveland's Old School 
Presbyterian Church instead of the College Chapel. My 
father, as you may be aware, was an Old School man, 
and my preferences are decidedly with the Old School 
rather than the New/ 

The President looked as grave and sober as a judge, 
and apparently felt that a most important and vital 
request had been made by his interesting young pupil. 
He soon, however, broke silence: 

' Mr. Strong, I apprehend there is not so vital a dis- 
tinction between the Old and New School Churches as 
many people, especially young people, are inclined to 
imagine. Won't you be kind enough to point out to me 
the difference between the two.' 

This was giving a turn to the interview not anticipated 
by the chief interlocutor, and as he knew no more about 
theology, either New or Old School, than the man in the 
moon, his silence was fast becoming painful. The closest 
'corner* ever created in Wall street was not a circum 
stance to that into which the shrewd old President had 
squeezed the young 'John Calvin/ in pursuit of Old 
School doctrines. At last the kind-hearted old President 
broke the distressing silence : 
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1 Mr. Strong, will it not be time enough for you to ask 
permission to attend Dr. Cleveland's Old School church 
when you can tell the difference between the two denom- 
inations?' 

' Perhaps it will,' was the only answer that the ' son of 
Puritan ancestors' could give. The happiest man in 
New Haven that day was your humble servant, when he 
found himself fairly out of President Days room. 

The past summer I have spent in traveling with my 
family in Europe. 1 was at Bellagio, on the banks of 
Lake Como, when your first, or circular letter, reached 
me. I was delighted to receive it, and much pleased to 
learn that a new history of the Class of '42 was to be 
written." 



*Jared Reid Swift (Colchester, Conn.), son of Nathan 
and Charity (Reid) Swift, was born in Colchester, Conn., 
August 5, 1814. His father was born in Lebanon, Conn., 
and was second cousin to Judge Zephaniah Swift, author 
of Swift's Digest. His mother was born at Fall River, 
Mass., and her father, Samuel Reid, was one of Washing- 
ton's " Life Guards," in the time of the Revolution. 
He pursued his preparatory course of study at Bacon 
Academy, in Colchester, while Mr. Charles P. Otis was 
acting as principal of that institution. 

After graduating he entered the Theological depart- 
ment of Yale College where he spent between two and 
three years. He then went to Kentucky for the improve- 
ment of his health, and after staying for a few months 
with an uncle in Greenup County, he decided to make 
his home in that State. Accordingly, in 1845, he estab- 
lished himself at Crab Orchard, in Lincoln County, hav- 
ing secured an engagement there as a teacher, and made 
arrangements to preach more or less frequently at that 
place and in the near neighborhood. Shortly after his 
marriage, in 1847, he became a member of the "Christian 
Church," so-called, to which his wife's family belonged, 
and which was a somewhat numerous denomination in 
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that vicinity. Having decided on this change, he was 
baptized by immersion, and ordained as a minister of that 
church, remaining connected with it until his death. In 
the autumn of 1847, he had tendered to him and accepted 
the Professorship of Mathematics and Polite Literature 
in the Western Military Institute, located at Georgetown, 
Ky., where he remained with much acceptance as a 
teacher for two years. While acting as Professor there, 
he preached in Lexington, twelve miles distant, and also 
in a church in Georgetown. 

Early in 1850, while on a visit at the house of his father- 
in-law, he was attacked with pneumonia, which became 
at length fixed upon his lungs, and after an illness of 
about four months, he died, at Crab Orchard, Ky., May 
15, 1850 — the year of greatest mortality in our class. He 
is reported to have been a most acceptable teacher, and 
one of the most conscientious and upright of men. 

Dr. Swift of Colchester, a cousin of the deceased, thus 
writes of him: "My recollection of Mr. Swift is that he 
was a zealous and indefatigable student, and at the same 
time persevering and ambitious to excel. He manifested 
great energy of character, especially in surmounting the 
many obstacles in his path while pursuing his collegiate 
course. 1 regarded him as an earnest Christian, a 
thoroughly conscientious and honorable man, and a most 
kind and loving kinsman. From a printed sermon of his 
which I have in my possession, he must have officiated as 
pastor of the 'Church of Christ' at Georgetown, Ky., 
in 1849, while acting as Professor in the Military Institute 
there." 

He was married, June 10, 1847, to Miss Susan M. 
Hansford, daughter of John Hansford, of Crab Orchard, 
' Ky., and had by her one child, a boy aged ten months at 
the time of his death, who, however, survived him only 
two months. His widow married again after a few years, 
but whether she is still living or not we have been unable 
to .learn. 
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Henry Reed Talmage (Greenville, N. Y.) was boni 
November 11, 1820. He resided from January, 1843, to 
September, 1848, in Warren, Albemarle County, Va., as 
tutor in a private family. He then removed to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., where he was engaged in business from Novem- 
ber, 1848, to May, 1849, as a dealer in books and stationery. 
From October, 1849, to October, 1851, he resided in Ra- 
cine, Wis., and Chicago, 111., alternately, engaged in the 
lumber business. In, 1852, he went to Fox Lake, Dodge 
County, Wis., where he engaged in farming, and where 
he remained in the same occupation until the 1st of May, 
1877, devoting twenty -five years, consecutively, to agri- 
cultural pursuits. He then removed to Riverside, San 
Barnadino County, Cal., where he now resides. 

He was married, November 17, 1852, to Miss Mary L. 
Phillips, of New York City, by whom he had two 
children, neither of whom are living. His wife died in 
1865, and he was again married in 1867, his second wife 
being Miss Mary Morgan, of Fox Lake, Wis. He has 
had by his second marriage three children, the oldest 
now eight years of age, and the youngest deceased. 



Albert Kendall Teele (Medford, Mass.) was born 
February 10, 1821. After graduation he studied three 
years in the Theological Department of Yale College, 
and was licensed to preach in July, 1844. He was 
ordained, June 25, 1845, an d installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Naugatuck, Conn., where he 
remained until October 20, 1849. He passed the winter 
of 1849-50 in Med way, Mass., and received a call to settle 
as pastor over the First Congregational Church of that 
place, which position he declined. In May, 1850, he re- 
ceived a call from the First Congregational Church of 
Milton, Mass., which he accepted, and was installed as 
pastor there, December 18, 1850. Here his ministerial 
labors continued, without interruption, until the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his settlement, December 18, 1875, 
when his pastoral charge was resigned. With the ex- 
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ception of the Rev. Joseph Chandler's charge, in West 
Brattleboro, Vt., and that of the Rev. Theodore P. Barber 
(Episcopalian), of Cambridge, Md., this is believed to be 
the longest continuous settlement by any clergyman in 
the class, and is evidence of the very" high esteem in 
which Dr. Teele is held by his parishioners and the pub- 
lic generally. The degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
him, by Middlebury College, in 1873. 

He was married, August 21, 1845, to Miss Cornelia 
Curtiss, of Stratford, Conn., by whom he has had two 
daughters, one now a teacher in the High School of 
Milton. Dr. Teele still resides in Milton, in a house 
built by himself twenty-five years ago, with his interest- 
ing family as yet unbroken by the visitation of death. 
It is no betrayal of confidence to say, what so many mem- 
bers of the class know, that his home is a most charming 
one to visit, and its hospitalities unbounded to those of 
his classmates who are so thoughtful as to enjoy them. 



*James Mitchell Thacher (Hartford, Conn.) was 
born September 3, 1822. After graduation he went to 
Alabama where he spent several years as a teacher. 
He returned North as early as 1847, and entered as a 
medical student in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, from which institution he received the 
degree of M.D. in 1849. He then commenced the prac- 
tice of medicine in Philadelphia, and was prospering 
beyond most practitioners of his age, when, in the spring 
of 1853, he was obliged to relinquish a growing practice 
in consequence of his failing health. He came to New 
Haven, and, after two months of gradual decline, died at 
the residence of his uncle, Professor Thomas A. Thacher, 
on the 8th day of June, 1853, in the thirty-first year of 
his age. 

Dr. Thacher was as unobtrusive and reserved after 

graduation, and to the end of his life, as he was when in 

college. But his near friends knew him to be always a 

student and careful scientific thinker, as well within as 

2 5 
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outside the lines of his chosen profession. " He was 
especially fond," says one who knew him well, "of 
psychological studies, and there were few young men of 
his college generation who, while he lived, were better 
qualified to discuss profound metaphysical questions than 
he." In these favorite pursuits he was for some time inti- 
mately associated with Professor John A. Porter, and 
largely enjoyed his confidence and esteem. Like Profes- 
sor Porter, also, he was a man of unusual breadth of lite- 
rary culture, as all who enjoyed his acquaintance, in the 
later years of his life, have been pleased to testify. N6t 
long before his failing health compelled him to retire 
from the practice of his profession, he carefully trans- 
lated and prepared for publication one of the works of 
Richter ; but death came before the manuscript was 
offered to a publisher. 

In one of his letters (and his correspondence shows him 
to have been a man of great delicacy and tenderness of 
feeling) there is mention of a fact respecting Professor 
John A. Porter which is not generally known to the class. 
The letter reads : " I received a letter from my friend 
Porter last week. He is very desirous that I should 
meet him. * * * * He was offered Professor 
Webster's place in Boston conditionally, but declined 
it." It will be recollected that Professor Webster was 
one of the Medical Faculty of Harvard College, and the 
painfully tragic circumstances attending his death were 
no doubt the reason why Professor Porter declined to be 
the first occupant of his vacant chair. The position was 
in every respect a most eligible one, and would hardly 
have been declined at that time except for the terrible 
shadow that rested upon it. 



David Trumbull (Colchester, Conn.) was born in 
Elizabeth, N. J., November i, 1819, his father being a 
grandson and he a great-grandson of the elder Governor 
of Connecticut, of that name. He evinced an early 
fondness for business, and commenced life, in his 
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thirteenth year, as a clerk in a retail dry -goods- store 
in Newark, N. J., and afterwards in a wholesale dry- 
goods establishment in New York City. But his de- 
termination to become a merchant was suddenly and 
finally arrested by the great commercial panic of 1836-7, 
in which the New York house (S. and T. Dorr & Co., 
Pearl street), with which he was connected was com 
pelled to stop payment, and wind up their business 
affairs. It was this incident that brought him to college 
His family having removed to Colchester, Conn., he re 
turned to his home in 1837, an d at once entered upon a 
course of classical study in the Bacon Academy in that 
place, then under the able tuition of Myron N. Morris 
(Y. C. 1837) and Edward Strong (Y. C. 1838), both of 
whom strongly urged him to prepare for college, which 
he did, entering our class as Sophomore in 1839. 

After graduating, the offer of a scholarship at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary led him thither to pre- 
pare for the ministry. This kindly offer came from a 
venerable and reverend friend,. E. F. Backus, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. He completed his theological studies in 
1845, and was ordained by a Congregational Council at 
Norwich on the 13th of June, of that year. He then im- 
mediately sailed for Valparaiso, Chili, landing there on 
Christmas Day, 1845. His mission to that country was 
undertaken, under the auspices of the Foreign Evangeli- 
cal Society, with a view to seeing what could be done on 
that distant coast in the way of securing liberty of 
Christian worship for foreign residents, speaking the 
English language, and also, in the hope of breaking down 
the barriers then existing to the introduction of the re- 
formed doctrines which had been brought to the notice 
of the people of Chili and the adjacent Spanish American 
republics. In 1849 he returned on a visit to the United 
States, and was married, June 5, 1850, to Miss Jane W. 
Fitch, a niece of the late Rev. Professor Fitch, of Yale 
College. In July, 1850, he again sailed for Valparaiso, 
where he has continued to reside ever since. Of ten 
children, the issue of this marriage, eight are now living 
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— four daughters, and four sons. One son graduated at 
Yale College in 1876; a second belongs to the class of 
1878; a third to that of 1880; a fourth is preparing for 
the same institution ; and, in a letter to us, Mr. Trumbull 
expresses regret that his daughters cannot enjoy the ad- 
vantages of his Alma Mater, as well as his sons. 

Touching public positions he replies : " For thirty -two 
years I have been pastor of the church I have gathered 
here. Harsh laws have been relaxed ; unfriendly edicts 
revoked, and more kindly legislation secured, until we 
have churches and schools, and are free to circulate the 
Scriptures as we will. Mine was the first Protestant 
church edifice erected on this coast (in 1855) from 
Mexico to Cape Horn. From fifteen hundred to two 
thousand persons have been connected with my congre- 
gation, and about six hundred communicants. Many 
come, and many go. We number about two hundred 
and fifty communicants at the present time. My connec- 
tion with the Missionary Society, and the Seamen's 
Society, terminated in 1852, and since then I have ceased 
to call on them for material aid. For several years we 
sustained ourselves by teaching school. But since 1857, 
the congregation has been self-supporting, and has sus- 
tained me. Congregations of Chilian Protestants have 
been gathered here, and in the Capital. My ministry is 
exercised in English, but I occasionally preach in Span- 
ish also. I am President of the local Bible Society of 
Valparaiso, and of two School Boards, one English and 
another Spanish. 

You inquire about * honors.' The greatest honor that 
has fallen to my lot is that of being allowed to point the 
trust of men to Christ — the greatest of all earthly honors, 
in my humble judgment. The press 1 have used accord- 
ing to my strength and the means at my command, to 
advance the cause of truth and righteousness among the 
people. I am conducting, at the present time, a monthly 
journal in English, The Record, and another in Spanish, 
The Piedra, i. e. The Rock. Both are printed for gratui- 
tous distribution, and sustained by those who give volun- 
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tarily to meet the expense. In this way both journals 
have been sustained for the last eight years. 

Two of my classmates have been here during my stay, 
Benton and N. S. Perkins. One of the greatest trials of 
life to me here, has been separation from old associates. 
I have to regret never being able to attend a meeting of 
my class since graduation. It would greatly gratify me 
to do so. My best wishes and kindliest sympathy I ten- 
der to the members, one and all, cherishing dimly the 
hope that I may sometime be permitted to meet with 
them, ere the golden bowl be broken, or the wheel be 
broken at the fountain. Meanwhile I study the Trien- 
nial, and never see mention of a member of 1842, without 
reading it with interest and affectionate attention." 



James Hammond Trumbull (Stonington, Conn.) son 
of Gurdon and Sarah A. (Swan) Trumbull, was born 
December 20, 1821. He was compelled by loss of Health 
to leave college at the beginning of Junior year, and for 
the next two years his chief study was how to get well 
again, a lesson be had not quite mastered when the class 
graduated. Debarred the use of books, he turned to 
natural history for amusement, and made considerable 
acquaintance with some branches of it, assisting the Rev. 
J. H. Linsley in the compilation of catalogues of the 
fishes, reptiles, and shells of Connecticut, printed in 
Silliman's Journal, from 1843 to l %45- l n J 85o, he re- 
ceived from our Alma Mater the honorary degree of 
A.M., and in 1862 was permitted to resume his place 
among his classmates, in the Triennial — " as one born out 
of due time." In 1847, he settled in Hartford, and for the 
next five years was assistant in the office of the Secre- 
retary of State. He was nominated for Secretary of 
State on the Whig ticket, in 1852, and defeated ; and de- 
clined the same nomination in 1853 and 1854. In 1854, he 
was appointed State Librarian and Registrar, and a mem- 
ber of the committee to compile the Statute Laws of the 
State. The next year he spent in travel in Europe and 
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the East, returning to Hartford in the summer of 1855. 
He was again Assistant Secretary of State, for 1858 to 
1861, and was elected Secretary in 1861, and annually 
reelected thereafter, for three years. In 1863, he became 
one of the trustees of the Watkinson Library fund, was 
appointed Librarian, and has been, from the first, charged 
with the selection and purchase of books, the collec- 
tion now exceeding thirty thousand volumes. He has 
been President of the Connecticut Historical Society 
since 1863 ; a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society, since 1855, and its Foreign Corresponding Sec- 
retary since 1874; was chosen a member of the American 
Oriental Society in i860; of the American Ethnological 
Society in 1867; was one of the original members of the 
American Philological Association in 1869, and its Presi- 
dent for the year 1874-5 ; became a member of the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, in 1870; was 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences in 1872, 
and a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences in 1874; is a corresponding or honorary member 
of the Historical Societies of New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Wisconsin, and sundry others. In 1871, he re- 
ceived from our Alma Mater the diploma of Doctor of 
Laws, and in 1873 was appointed Lecturer at Yale on the 
Indian Languages of North America. 

For thirty years of the thirty-five, since our class 
graduated, his time has been occupied with office-work, 
which left him little leisure in ordinary business-hours, 
and permitted only short and rare vacations. His time 
for study has necessarily been borrowed from his play- 
time, which, as he writes, " is the best excuse he has to 
give for having so little to show as the fruit of study." 

While in the office of the Secretary of State, he edited 
and published, at his own expense, three volumes of the 
early Colonial Records of Connecticut (1636-89). About 
1853, he became interested in the study of American 
Indian languages, beginning with the Massachusetts dia- 
lect into which John Eliot translated the,Bible. In 1866, 
he edited, with copious notes, a reprint of Roger Wil- 
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Hams' "Key into the Language of America ;" in 1873, a 
reprint of Peirson's "Some Helps for the Indians" (in 
the dialect of the Indians of New Haven Colony) ; has 
contributed various papers to the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian and the Massachusetts His- 
torical Societies, the Collections of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, the Historical Magazine, and other 
periodicals; wrote the article on Indian Languages of 
America, for Johnson's Cyclopaedia, and a report on the 
progress of study in these languages, incorporated in the 
Annual Address of the President of the (English) Philo- 
logical Society for 1876. He edited in 1867, a reprint, 
with introduction and notes, of Thomas Lechford's 
"Plain Dealing" (1642); published a paper on "The 
Origin of McFingal," in 1868; Historical Notes on the 
Constitution of Connecticut (1872); and "The True 
Blue-Laws of Connecticut and New Haven and the 
False Blue-Laws invented by the Rev. Samuel Peters" 
(Hartford, 1876); has been an occasional and not infre- 
quent contributor to the Hartford Courant and other 
journals, and, inter alia, wrote, 1860-61, a series of twelve 
articles for the Hartford Evening Press, comprising "His 
torical Notes on some Connecticut Statutes." 

He was married, August 6, 1855 (the year he visited 
Europe and the East), to Miss Sarah A. Robinson, elder 
daughter of David F. and Mrs. Anne (Seymour) Robin- 
son, of Hartford, Conn., and has one child, a daughter. 
He continues to reside in Hartford. 



Sylvester Wooster Turner (Killingworth, Conn.) 
was born March 12, 1822. The first year and a half after 
graduation he spent partly in traveling, and partly in 
teaching, engaged in the latter vocation in Norwalk, 
Conn., Newbern, Ala., and Killingworth, Conn. He then 
studied medicine, receiving the degree of M.D., from 
Yale College in January, 1846. He at first commenced 
the practice of medicine with his father, Dr. Rufus Tur- 
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ner, in Killingworth, Conn., but removed to Chester, in 
the same State, in October, 1848, where he has resided 
ever since, engaged in the practice of his profession. In 
1857, he was elected Clerk and Treasurer of the Middlesex 
County Medical Society, which positions he filled for 
seven years, when their duties were resigned. For three 
years he was a member of the Committee of Examination 
for the Medical Institution of Yale College. He was a 
member of the State Legislature of 1865, and for the last 
twenty -five years has been, the Acting School Visitor of 
Chester, and Town Superintendent of its public schools. 

He was married, September 14, 1848, to Miss Gertrude 
Selden, daughter of the late Rev. Sylvester Selden, of 
Hebron, Conn., by whom he has had three children, a 
son and two daughters, aged respectively twenty-six, 
twenty-two and seventeen years. 

Dr. Turner writes: "The life of a country practitioner 
of medicine is of necessity somewhat barren of incident, 
especially such as would be of interest to his friends at a 
distance. But I have managed to plod along unostenta- 
tiously, making a good living, and having a goodly sup- 
ply of outstanding bills against the poor, those, as the 
"good book" says, whom "we have always with us;" 
and if it be true, as one of our number once said, that ' the 
poor are our best customers, because God is their pay- 
master,' then the medical man may be considered rich 
indeed. But, independently of this consideration, I may 
say that I have been blessed far beyond my own esteemed 
deserts. We have had no death in our family, and are 
to-day all well and happy. And although ray record is 
brief and of no particular interest to any one, except 
possibly my classmates, (measuring their interests in me 
by mine in them,) I am still proud of Old Yale, and love 
to read of the honors her sons are winning throughout 
the Republic. I am rejoiced to find that, after thirty- 
five years of post-graduate life, two-thirds of our class- 
mates are living and doing their share of the great work 
which is now revolutionizing the world." 
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*Leander Elmer Wakefield (Plainfield, Conn.), son 
of Tubal and Rosella Wakefield, was born in Angelica, 
N. Y., September 22, 1818. After graduating he studied 
theology and was ordained, as a minister of the Baptist 
Church, at Richmond, R. I., as early as the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1843. In April, 1844, he went to Hopkinton, 
R. I., where he was engaged in preaching and giving 
instruction. In July, 1845, he removed to Feltonville, 
now Hudson, Mass., where he "preached until 1848, when 
his health failed him and he went to Osterville, in Barn- 
stable, Mass., remaining there until May, 1852. He then 
returned to Feltonville, and, with the exception of a few 
brief absences, mostly undertaken for the benefit of his 
health, continued to labor there until October 1, 1864; 
when he went to Monticello, Minn., where he died of 
consumption on the 9th day of May, 1865, at the age of 
forty-six. 

Mr. Wakefield was an earnest, faithful and able preacher, 
and few clergymen of his denomination in Massachusetts 
were more eloquent, because less magnetic, than he 
proved to be in the pulpit. He spoke much in public 
during the sad years of our civil strife, and the active 
and energetic part he took in shaping public opinion to 
his strong anti-slavery views, was no doubt one of the 
chief causes that hastened his death. He not only in- 
spired the people of that State to their utmost exertions 
in carrying on the war, but in the autumn of 1862, he 
went to Washington that he might give special attention 
to the sick and disabled soldiers of the Massachusetts 
regiments, then in hospital there. In the winter of 
1857-8 he represented the town of Marlboro, Mass., in 
the Legislature of that State, and proved to be an active 
and efficient member. He was for many years one of 
the School Committee of the same town, taking a prom- 
inent part in the local board and being at all times ready 
to discharge the onerous educational duties imposed 
upon him. As one of his co-workers in the ministry said 
of him, " He was pure in heart, sound and strong in 
mind, resolute in will, thoroughly consecrated to his 
26 
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Master's service, continually making such sacrifices as 
even good men think too great to be made, yet never 
seeming to think that he had made any. He was the 
dearly beloved brother of us all." 

At the time of his death the newspapers of Minnesota 
and Massachusetts spoke of his earnest and energetic 
life-work in the highest terms of praise, and the tributes 
of respect paid to his memory by the clergymen of his de- 
nomination — those who knew him most intimately — attest 
the deep sorrow that was felt by the entire community 
in which he had lived, and so consistently exemplified the 
Christian character. But on this head we will let another 
speak. The Rev. E. H. Page, in the funeral discourse 
which he pronounced before the people of Feltonville, 
said of him : " He speaks to you through a consistent 
Christian walk and character. He practiced the doctrines 
which he preached. He did not present one set of rules 
for you to observe, and then himself follow another set less 
rigid, less strict. There was no sad incongruity between 
the principles which he laid down in the pulpit, and his 
walk with you, when he had descended from the watch- 
towers of Zion. He adorned his life with the principles 
which he taught to otherjs. He wrought out the doc- 
trines which he preached into gems which were set in 
his own unique, Christian character. And such a consist- 
ent example cannot die; it must long live in the cher- 
ished memories of those who witnessed his upright walk. 
May his mantle of Christian consistency, now he has 
ceased to wear it, fall on the living. 

As a bold defender of truth, he, being dead, yet speak- 
eth. He loved truth for truth's sake. He obeyed the 
injunction, ' Buy the truth and sell it not.' At any cost 
he would buy the truth, but for no consideration would 
he part with it. The frowns or the favors of men could 
not turn him aside. He loved the truth better than he 
loved the applause of men. With truth he would join 
his fortunes and his reputation. With it he would sink 
or swim. He would never let go of truth and let it sink, 
that he might himself ride high upon the waves of popu- 
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lar favor. Wherever truth led him, there would he go, 
regardless of consequences to himself. If he had loved 
truth less, and been willing sometimes to betray it, he 
would have enjoyed far more present favor with men. In 
this respect he was like his great Master." 

The whole discourse is a splendid and most touching 
tribute to the noble qualities of heart and mind invaria- 
bly exhibited in the life of the deceased. The resolutions 
of respect and condolence passed by the church, the Sab- 
bath School, the Baptist Association of the State, the 
Temperance and other charitable societies of Marlboro, 
all attest the high esteem and regard in which the 
deceased, our beloved comrade in college, ^vas held. A 
writer for the " National Baptist," published in Philadel- 
phia, thus speaks of him : " It is only doing him justice 
to s&y that he was ^mong the most accomplished scholars 
of our denomination, being especially at home in the 
German and Greek languages. But his chief distinction 
was his Christian character. Everyone who knew him 
saw that he was self-forgetting, ever mindful of others,, a 
model of integrity and generosity — a living proof of the 
power of religion. His brethren in the ministry honored 
and loved him." 

The following extract from the minutes of the Wachu- 
sett Baptist Association, held at Harvard, Mass., in Sep- 
tember, 1865, will show how highly his life was prized 
by that ecclesiastical body : " Rev. L. E. Wakefield died 
in Monticello, Minn., in May last. In his death the 
Church of Christ loses an able minister, a true friend of 
the cause of humanity, a sound scholar, and an earnest 
Christian teacher. His ministry covered a period of 
more than twenty years, nearly all of which was spent in 
Feltonville. His preaching was characterized by sound 
doctrine, by faithful appeals to the conscience, and by the 
constraining love of a heart magnetized by the spirit of 
God. He was called to labor many years under the 
depression of severe physical infirmity, but he toiled on, 
counting not his life dear unto him. His last days were 
full of peace, and when he departed this life he went as a 
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shock of corn fully ripe. May his fidelity to his trust, 
under great trials of the flesh, be imitated by all who are 
called to bear the standard of the cross." 

His death was as calm and peaceful as his life was 
truthful and loving. He went to Minnesota in the hope 
that his days might be prolonged for greater usefulness 
in life, but when he found that this was impossible, not a 
murmur escaped his lips. His last words were those of 
the Christian warrior and martyr, who died in the 
triumphs of faith three centuries ago, " Welcome death — 
welcome everlasting life !" His widow writes us, " His 
remains are resting in the cemetery at Monticello, Minn. 
They were placed in a metallic case in order that they 
might be removed to this place (Hudson) if it should be 
thought best. As he had expressed such a wish, the 
hope is still entertained that his final resting-place will 
be here among the people he so much loved. 

His widow also adds, by way of explanation, that his 
early entrance upon the ministry was not Mr. Wake- 
field's own choice. When he left Hopkinton, where he 
resided in the family of Ex-Governor Thurston, fitting 
his oldest son for college, he was intending to enter the 
Theological Seminary at Newton, Mass., and was hoping 
to make the necessary financial arrangements to do so. 
But the Agent of the Baptist State Convention desired 
him to go to Feltonville for a supply of a few Sabbaths, 
and while there the people became so much attached to 
him and he to them, that separation seemed out of the ques- 
tion. He accordingly decided to study Theology and 
the Languages (Hebrew and Greek) with Rev. Dr. Day, 
then pastor of the Congregational Church in Marlboro, 
but now connected with Yale College ; and these studies 
he pursued for a year or more, after leaving Hopkinton, 
where he studied as well as taught. 

He was married, November 23d, 1852, to Miss Lucy 
Chase Mann, of Worcester, Mass., who survives, with 
one child only, a daughter, born April 28, 1854. They 
continue to reside in Hudson, Massachusetts. 
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Edward Carey Walker (Detroit, Mich.) was born at 
Butternuts, Otsego County, N. Y., July 4, 1820. After 
graduating he studied law three years — two years in the 
office of Messrs. Joy and Porter, Detroit, Mich., and one 
year in the Law School at Harvard College, in the same 
class with President Hayes and Anson Burlingame. He 
was admitted to the bar in September, 1845, an d com- 
menced the practice of his profession in Detroit, where 
he still resides in full practice. In 1850, he invited an 
elder brother from Vermont to join him, and they prac- 
ticed law together under the name' of C. J. and E. C. 
Walker until 1854, when Alfred Russell, Esq., was added 
to the firm, making the style Walkers and Russell. 

He was married, June 16, 1852, to Miss Lucy Bryant, 
only daughter of Abner Bryant, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and has two children, a son born in 1856, and a daughter 
born in 1859. His son graduated in 1876 at the Michigan 
University, Ann Arbor, and is studying law with his 
father. His daughter is at school in Boston. 

His law firm for the last fifteen years has been Walker 
and Kent, Mr. Kent being one of the Law Professors in 
the Law School of the State University, while his 
brother, a former partner, was for many years a Pro- 
fessor in the same school, and afterwards a Judge of the 
State Court. 

In 1867, he was elected a member of the lower house 
of the Legislature of Michigan, and was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of that body. In 1864, he was 
nominated Regent of the State University on the State 
ticket, and was elected. Having drawn by lot a short 
term, he was renominated and reelected for the term of 
eight years in 1866, and again for the same term in 1874. 
He has from the beginning been the head of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Regents, who are eight 
in number, and has had the interests of this most success- 
ful of all State Universities greatly at heart, without losing 
a particle of his love for old Yale. 

As an evidence of the high estimation in which Mr. 
Walker is held by the citizens of Detroit, where his 
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entire professional life has been spent, we copy the iol 
lowing account of his " Silver Wedding," published in 
the Detroit Tribune, of Monday, June 18, 1877: 

" Saturday was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
marriage of the Hon. Edward C. Walker, then as now, of 
Detroit, and Lucy Bryant, of Buffalo, which took place 
at the residence of the bride's parents, June 16, 1852, the 
Rev. Dr. G. W. Heacock officiating. Father and mother, 
eminent for their godly life, and beloved and revered by 
all, years since entered upon 'the rest that remaineth,' 
while it is but yesterday that the eminent clergyman was 
followed to the grave by a mourning city. But the 
i young people ' of that happy day have been kindly 
spared to each other and to their friends, while nearly a 
generation has come and gone from this shifting scene of 
ever-recurring changes. They are older in outward 
appearance now than then, but have had the wisdom and 
good fortune, somewhat rare, to keep fast hold of their 
youthful hearts, and have never yet joined the doubtful, 
the despondent or the disconsolate. 

Accordingly, a few of their friends took it into their 
heads to give them a reminder of the fact that they could 
not live in this community for the entire period of their 
married life, always active and hearty in every good word 
and work, without winning to themselves that affection, 
esteem and respect which are the satisfactory reward in 
this world of those who live for others as well as them- 
selves. Naturally, the members of the church (now the 
Fort-street Presbyterian), with which they have been 
steadily and usefully identified from the first, took the 
matter into their hands, being incited thereto, and zeal- 
ously aided and abetted, by the Rev. Dr. Pierson, the 
pastor. 

The plans were kept from even the suspicion of the par- 
ties most interested. Mr. and Mrs. Walker had so press- 
ing an invitation to dinner at the Dominie's on Saturday 
that there was no saying him nay, and once there, a pro- 
cession of ladies might have been seen streaming down 
Fort street in carriages and street cars with business in 
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hand — a pleasant business, too, as every feature unmis- 
takably displayed. The beautiful residence at Riverside 
fell unresistingly into the hands of the enemy, and was 
immediately garrisoned and provisioned for a siege — and 
garlanded too. The house was beautifully decorated with 
flowers — of which, indeed, the taste of its mistress and 
keeper never suffers it to lack an abundant supply — and 
all the necessaries and delicacies required for an elegant 
entertainment were soon set in battle array. Then the 
visit was calmly awaited. 

The unsuspecting pair, after being supplied to the full 
with the Dominie's good cheer, intellectual as well as 
material, set out on their homeward journey, taking the 
people's conveyance, the street-cars. A number of the 
belated ladies of the church were already aboard, and the 
natural inquiry was started where they were all going. 
Well, they were going to a little picnic down in Hub- 
bard's Grove ; and that mystery was satisfactorily cleared 
up. But, arriving in sight of home, it was evident that 
something was up. People in sight were suspiciously 
numerous, and ladies did abound. The- worthy couple 
took in the situation at a glance, and, with a burst of 
laughter and pleased surprise, surrendered at discretion. 
Swift following behind them, came trooping down from 
the city their friends, not confined wholly to the church, 
nor yet embracing a tithe of those who would gladly 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to testify 
their regard had they known of the occasion. As it was, 
the house was filled in every part and overflowed upon 
the grounds. 

The Dominie was not long in putting in an appearance 
and acting most acceptably as master of ceremonies. 
After a general exchange of congratulations had been in- 
dulged in, the assemblage came to order on the piazzas and 
steps in front of the house, and after a little confession on 
the part of the Dominie that there was a flavor of con- 
spiracy about the whole affair, he called upon Mr. Frank 
Lambie to give his opinion about matters and things in 
general, and the parties concerned therein, in particular. 
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This he did, and there need be no surprise that he broke 
into rhyme, for you might as well keep a Yankee from 
whittling as our cannie Scotch friend from writing verses 
on any decent provocation. (We give only the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the felicitous off-hand poem as pub- 
lished in the Tribune?) 

As a lawyer and a Regent, 

Always foremost with your might, 

Still unswerving in your honor 

As the champion of the right, — 

As an elder ever watchful, 

As a teacher ever true, 

There are many little pilgrims 

That keep looking up to you. 

By the sheaves that you will gather, 

By the crown that you will wear, 

You'll keep telling them the story, 

You'll keep nursing them with prayer — 

Through the fire and with the soldiers, 

Ever modest and sincere, 

Come the words of truth and wisdom 

We are always glad to hear. 

You have fought thus far right bravely 

Through these years that now are gone 

May you find the fruitage golden, 

As you travel further on ! 

* * * * * # # 

From the silver to the golden, 
May you triumph as you go, 
While the peace of His salvation 
Makes your hearts to overflow. 

After the poem had been adopted as 'the unanimous 
sentiment of the meeting,' an original ode, by the Rev. 
Dr. Pierson, was sung to the tune of 'Auld Lang Syne/ 
when a chance was given to Mr. Walker to respond, 
which he did in a most felicitous speech. He returned 
his sincere thanks to those assembled for their expressions 
of good will, paid a loyal husband's cordial and affec- 
tionate tribute to the helpfulness and worth of a good 
wife, and wound up by telling an amusing story at her 
expense. Dr. Pierson promptly followed this sally by 
another, whereby it was made to appear that the wife 
was not at all deficient in the ability to balance this sort 
of account. 
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The assemblage then broke into groups and were soon 
examining the beautiful presents that formed no incon- 
siderable feature of the occasion. Besides those from 
family and personal friends, the Session of the Fort-street 
Church presented their brother officer with a very elegant 
cut glass and silver epergne, and the Sunday School gave a 
full set of Duyckinck's Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture, beautifully bound. Refreshments were then served, 
and after two hours delightfully spent the assembled com- 
pany returned to the city. 

And thus this goodly Silver Wedding came and went. 
And will the Golden never come? Yes, of a surety ; but 
it matters little whether under the smiling sky of another 
and distant leafy June, or whether it shall fall where time 
has ceased to be, and bride and groom and gathered 
friends shall walk in renewed and perpetual youth upon 
the < hills of God/ " 



Henry Dana Artemas Ward (Middletown, Conn.) 
was born November 27, 1821. After graduation he stud- 
ied law in the Law School of Harvard College, and after- 
wards in Middletown, Conn. In 1848 he removed to 
Detroit, Mich., where he practiced law for several years ; 
but subsequently, becoming a steamboat owner, he de- 
devoted much of his time and attention to commerce and 
trade on the Lakes. In 1864 he returned to Middletown, 
Conn., where he still resides. He has never married, nor 
taken any active part in politics, but was at one time, for 
two years or more, a member of the City government of 
his native place. He has taken considerable interest in 
educational matters, and is, at the present time, an effi- 
cient member of the Board of Education in Middletown. 

In the privacy and freedom of these class memoirs 
something more than what we have written above would 
seem to be demanded, as the ultimatum of scholarly attain- 
ment and progress in the subject of this sketch. The 
class will naturally look to him for evidences of a more 
intimate and progressive acquaintance with the several 
27 
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branches of science and literature — those hardly more 
than entered upon in our college course — than this mere 
"dry-as-dust" record would indicate ; and we are happy to 
say that, with the genial and ever-companionable original 
before them, in those familiar conversations, having grav- 
itating tenderness toward wit and humor, they will not 
look in vain. They will find that, with him, learning has 
been both a pleasant companion and a happy coadjutor 
by the way. He has not been an intellectual idler, nor 
without mental attrition and sharp contact with the 
world. On the contrary, he is " your thoroughly-trav- 
eled and thoroughly-cultured gentleman of leisure," who, 
if he has not drawn as heavily as he might on his own 
mental store-house, has never failed to honor all drafts 
made by others upon his intellectual armory. His home 
and surroundings are those befitting the scholar, not the 
recluse ; the man of society and the world, not the ascetic 
or austere bachelor he might seem. With his varied 
culture and tastes we can readily understand why he has 
not been lured into those by-paths of fame that other feet, 
less resolute and steady than his own, have so success- 
fully trod. The American student is hardly so much as 
a potent factor in the composition of the statesmanship 
of to-day, and is not likely to be, so long as inflated pre- 
tention can wear the cockade and put on impudence as a 
robe. Whether the fault is in our general college regime 
or lies at the root of other educational instrumentalities, 
we are not prepared to say. But the truth is, we live in 
an age when the most prodigious efforts in statesmanship 
are only delivered of some mighty trifle. And your gen- 
uine scholar, as the Swan of Avon would say, is no 
" snapper-up of unconsidered trifles." 



William Edgar Waterhouse (Pulteney, N. Y.), son 
of Eleazer and Arabella (Crane) Waterhouse, was born 
October 27, 1814. After graduation he spent some time 
in Geneva, N. Y., engaged in teaching and editing the 
Geneva "Courier." He at first commenced the study of 
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law, but afterwards took up medicine, attending several 
courses of lectures in the Medical College at Geneva. In 
1848 he removed to Pennsylvania, locating and practicing 
medicine at Apple Grove, in Hopewell Township, York 
County, in that State. He remained here but a few 
months, owing to the meagre practice that section of the 
State offered, and subsequently engaged to teach the 
Academy at Darlington, Hartford County, Md., contin- 
uing there for one year. In the fall of 1849 he removed 
to Shrewsbury, York County, Pa., where he taught an 
academy for a short time, or until the spring of 1850. 
He then located at Logansville, in the same County, 
where he practiced medicine until October, 185 1, when 
he was again induced, by very favorable overtures, to 
resume teaching, taking charge of the Hanover Academy, 
in York County, until March, 1853. He then went to 
Upper Marlboro, Prince George County, Md., where he 
taught an academy for one year. In March, 1854, he 
removed to Baltimore, Md., where he has resided ever 
since, engaged in the druggist business. 

It will be seen that since graduation he has changed 
the orthography of his name from Waterous, as it stands 
on the college catalogue, to Waterhouse, as he now 
writes it. In referring to this change, he writes, that 
shortly after graduation, in 1843, he met some cousins of 
his, and became satisfied that the family name was origin- 
ally Waterhouse, but had, for some reason or other, (but 
chiefly from an imperceptible change of the aspiration 
into a mute,) been corrupted into Waterous; and that his 
only motive in making the change was that of restoring 
the family name to its proper orthography. 

He was married, December 26, 1848, to Miss Margaret 
Ann Geesey of Shrewsbury, York County, Pa., by whom 
he has had eight children — three sons and five daughters 
— seven of whom are now living, viz: Emily Winnefred, 
born September 29, 1849 — graduated in 1865 at the West- 
ern Female High School, and taking the first Peabody 
medal; Arabella Catharine, born September 11, 1851, 
married August 17, 1875, to Jacob Harr, — issue, Ida May, 
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born May 7, 1876, and an infant, born December 14, 1877; 
John Crane, born April 22, 1853 — died September 29, 
1854; Edgar, born December 13, 1855 — business, a ma- 
chinist; Julia Ann, born November 24, 1858 — graduated 
at the Western Female High School in 1876, and also 
taking the first Peabody medal ; Ida Virginia, born Au- 
gust 27, i860; Henry, born November 15, 1862 ; and Lucy 
May, born February 10, 1866. The two daughters gradua- 
ting at the Western Female High School, are now en- 
gaged in teaching. 

We may here add that we had no little difficulty in 
finding the " whereabouts" of Mr. Waterhouse, enhanced 
as it no doubt was by the more seeming than real change 
in the orthography of his name. Professor Thacher and 
several other classmates of his (for the Professor, be it 
remembered, claims to be one of the surviving comrades 
of '42) took a lively interest in our " hunt," and we were 
several times put on the wrong track in our long and 
arduous race of discovery. Even Professor Hadley, his 
room-mate in college, was ignorant of the fact of his mar- 
riage and his real residence in 1857. Under date of 
November 26, 1877, Professor Thacher, giving up the 
hunt, writes as follows: "I hope you will persevere in 
your efforts to find out Waterous. His room-mate was 
Professor Hadley. But he and all his brothers are 
deceased. I always liked a certain child-like simplicity 
and honesty which I fancied I saw in him. Professor 
Hadley used to amuse me very much by his accounts of 
Waterous* persistent belief that I was a great enemy of 
his, when I was tutor of your class. The fact was that I 
never looked at the good fellow without a kind of affec- 
tionate yearning towards him, and I don't like him a bit 
less for thinking I was his enemy. Dear good soul ! how 
he brooded over the thought! There may have been 
many among the thousands passing along in the unending 
procession of these forty years, who have imputed to me 
the same feeling without my suspecting it. But this does 
not dampen my joy in the thought of them, or of their 
success in life." 
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Mr. Waterhouse writes us in a cheery vein, expressing 
much pleasure in the receipt of our letter, and a deep 
and abiding interest in the surviving members of the 
class. He would seem to be in very comfortable circum- 
stances in life, and engaged in a congenial and prosperous 
business. 



* Henry Kirke White Welch (Wethersfield, Ct.) 
was born in Mansfield, Conn., Jan. 1, 1821. In conse- 
quence of teaching in a crowded academy during the 
first winter after his graduation, he contracted a disease 
of the throat which obliged him to spend the three fol- 
lowing years at the South, in Georgia and Alabama. He 
studied law at the New Haven Law School, and opened 
an office in Hartford, Ct., in 1850, where he continued to 
reside in the practice of his profession until the time of 
his death. 

He was a member of the State Senate in 1862, and 
represented Hartford in the House of Representatives in 
1864 and 1865. He was Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee in the two first of these sessions, and chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee in the last. Here as elsewhere, 
in those troubled years, he was the earnest and steadfast 
supporter of all measures to sustain the federal govern- 
ment and to guide public opinion to a just view of the 
political and moral questions involved in the issue of the 
war. " He was true as steel during the war," says one, 
"doing with his whole soul whatever could be done for 
the right side." 

He was greatly prostrated with grief on the death of 
one of his children in November, 1870. A few days after- 
wards he was taken sick with a violent attack of bilious 
colic, which seemed to yield to the treatment of his 
physician, but his system did not rally from the exhaus- 
tion produced by the disease, and he died the 25th of 
November, 1870. 

His sudden death called forth several expressions of 
respect for his memory, from which it may not be inap- 
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propriate to make the following quotations. The Hart- 
ford Times (democratic newspaper) offered a very gener- 
ous tribute to his political character, iji the course of 
which it said : " Mr. Welch was a man of the strictest 
probity and honor. We have rarely or never met, in any 
political party, a more honest and honorable man. The 
petty subterfuges resorted to and the unfair advantages 
so often taken in political affairs by men of a less scrupu- 
lous sense of justice and right, were unknown to the pre- 
cepts and practice of H. K. W. Welch. He was a man 
who won and deservedly held the respect alike of polit- 
ical friends and foes." 

At a meeting of the Hartford bar, Hon. W. W. Eaton 
(present Democratic U. S. Senator) said of him : " If I 
had the power I would hang upon his tombstone a 
wreath of immortelles on which should be woven the 
inscription, ' He never sank the gentleman in the parti- 
san.' Always honest, always courteous, that same broad 
charity which he demanded he gave to others. He has 
gone, and of him it may be said, take him as a lawyer, as 
a man, as a genial spirit, ' we ne'er shall look upon his 
like again.' " 

Hon. R. D. Hubbard (the present Governor of the 
State) said : " His sun has gone down while yet it was 
high noon. Our loss is two-fold, a friend and associate 
whom we loved and admired, and a fellow-laborer whose 
harvest was but half gathered and whose sickle was still 
in his hand. I do not mean by this that the value of his 
life is to be measured by its promise. Far from it. It is 
true that his future was full of promise. He was emi- 
nently a growing man, in learning, in faculties, in expe- 
rience, in everything which serves to equip a man for his 
life-work. But while it is true that his life promised even 
more than it accomplished, it accomplished we may 
safely say as useful and substantial results as are often 
vouchsafed in our profession to the span of two score 
years and ten. 

As a lawyer he was very completely furnished with the 
learning of his profession. In addition to this he pos- 
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sessed an intellect well trained, subtle and searching, 
which vitalized his learning, and enabled him to utilize 
all its resources to their utmost. He was not an eloquent 
advocate. His strength lay with the court rather than 
with the jury. He had by the very nature and drift of 
his mind a taste for the technical science, of the law, and 
his close and analytical logic made technics in his hand 
not unfrequently a most formidable weapon to his adver- 
saries. He was nevertheless a man of breadth of intellect ; 
if not an eloquent advocate in the popular sense he was — 
what perhaps is better and more useful — a safe counsellor 
in complicated and tangled affairs; an expert and accu- 
rate conveyancer, and a sound, learned and practical law- 
yer in the best sense of the term. The law was to him a 
code of legal ethics — its administration not an affair of 
rhetoric or passion, but of strict logical deduction. This 
is what he was in his profession. It belongs to us of the 
law to estimate him as a lawyer. I have not overdrawn 
the portrait. What he was out of his profession — how 
large-hearted, how broad and ample — the whole commu- 
nity, the whole State knows." 

Mr. N. Shipman, his law partner, said: "I will only 
say a word in regard to his private life. The leading 
trait in his character was a refinement and delicacy which 
pervaded his whole nature. It gave to his intellect the 
power of nice discrimination, which we all know was 
peculiar to him. It made him an intellectually and 
morally fastidious man. He ever repelled anything like 
coarseness. * He was deferential to the old and peculiarly 
fond of children. He was the most devoted father I ever 
knew, and when last week the angel of death summoned 
his baby, it summoned him also. The blow that struck 
the child stunned and paralyzed him." 

The following resolutions of the bar were ordered to 
be put on record : 

Resolved, That we contemplate with profound sorrow 
the death of Henry K. W. Welch, Esq., for the past 
twenty years an honored member of this bar. With an 
excellent classical education, a faithful study of his pro- 
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fession, a well-disciplined mind of great acuteness, an 
unwearying fidelity to his clients, and with sterling integ- 
rity, he had attained a high position at the bar and had 
secured in an uncommon degree the respect of his profes- 
sional brethren and of the public. He was sought for by 
important private trusts and discharged them with great 
fidelity. Without being an active politician he occupied 
a position of influence in the political party with which 
he was connected, and received many expressions of its 
confidence. He had much public spirit and spent much 
time in useful labors for the promotion of the welfare 
of the city, and especially its educational interests. He 
was also deeply interested in all measures for the ad- 
vancement of the moral interests of the State and coun- 
try. He was a man of refined nature and great purity 
of character, serious and sincere in his opinions, and 
in social life full of kindliness. In his professional de- 
meanor he was always courteous, and in his professional 
practice always honorable. To his excellence as a lawyer 
and a citizen he added a true Christian character, which 
he manifested before the world both by a Christian pro- 
fession and by a Christian life. In his death our profes- 
sion has lost one of its prominent and most worthy mem- 
bers, the city an influential and valued citizen and the 
public at large an active and earnest friend in all its best 
interests." 

He was married, March 24, 1852, to Miss Frances 
Louisa, daughter of Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich of Yale 
College. Mrs. Welch died Dec. 2, 1855. In 1858, Oct. 
5, he was married to Miss Susan L., daughter of Edward 
Goodwin, Esq., of Hartford, who survives her husband. 
Their children are Archibald Ashley, born Oct. 6, 1859; 
Edward Goodwin, born Jan. 14, 1861 ; Frances Goodrich, 
born March 7, 1864; Henry Hyde, born Dec. 4, 1865; 
Lewis Sheldon, born July 9, 1867 ; Robert Leonard, born 
Dec. 24, 1869, — died Nov. 15, 1870. 
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Charles Kimball Wells (Bloomfield, Me.), the fifth 
son and tenth child of Daniel Wells and Susannah 
(Sweetzer) Wells, was born at Waterville, Me., December 
22, 1 817. His father was the sixth in descent from 
Thomas Wells of Ipswich, Mass., the original ancestor in 
America, who took the freeman's oath at Boston as early 
as May 7, 1637, and had a house lot granted him two years 
earlier. 

Mr. Wells entered our class, from Waterville College in 
Maine, at the commencement of our Junior year. After 
graduation he taught for a few weeks in the Academy at 
St. Albans, Me., when he went to Virginia and spent two 
years as a teacher at Coal Mines, about ten miles west of 
Richmond. In the autumn of 1844, he went to Dagger 
Springs, Botetourt County, Va., where he taught for a 
few months, and afterwards commenced the study of law. 
He subsequently pursued his studies at Fincaster in the 
same county, entering as student the law office of Alex- 
ander P. Eskridge, Esq. He was admitted to the bar in 
Virginia, January 21, 1846, and soon after commenced the 
practice of his profession at Rocky Mount, Franklin 
County, Va. He remained here until April, 1847, when 
he removed to Milwaukee, Wis., where he has continued in 
the practice of law ever since, having formed, in 1852, a 
law partnership with Jerome R. Brigham, under the name 
of Wells and Brigham, which has continued for over 
twenty-five years, and is still subsisting. As a corpora- 
tion lawyer, Mr. Wells' opinions have been widely sought, 
and the present City Comptroller of Chicago, after quot- 
ing a recent and carefully prepared opinion by him, on 
the powers of municipal corporations, refers to him as 
" the Hon. Charles K. Wells, one of the most eminent 
lawyers of the State. ,, 

He was appointed Postmaster at Milwaukee by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and filled that position from May 6, 1864, to 
October 6, 1866, at which time the " My Policy" of 
President Johnson was satisfied by his removal. With 
this exception he has held no important public positions, 
mainly for the reason that he has been an asthmatic for 
28 
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the past twenty-five years, and has neither sought nor 
deemed it prudent to accept any office which required of 
him stated attendance or close confinement to official 
duties. Though afflicted with asthma, he has otherwise 
enjoyed good health, and been able to attend regularly 
and without serious interruption to his professional busi- 
ness. He was at one time engaged in real estate opera- 
tions in Milwaukee, and was understood to be quite suc- 
cessful in them. He writes : " I began business with 
nothing, and I hope I shall not quit it with less." If all 
we have been able to learn concerning his financial suc- 
cess be true, he has indulged in a safe conclusion as to the 
ultimate fruition of his hopes. 

He was married, September 19, 1853, to Miss Sarah 
Hitchings, of West Waterville, Me., and has had by her 
five children, three daughters, aged respectively, eighteen, 
thirteen, and ten years, and two sons aged sixteen and 
eight years. 



Eliphalet Whittlesey (New Britain, Conn.) was 
born in May, 1821. He taught an Academy in Jefferson, 
Schoharie County, N. Y., from October, 1842, to January, 
1843. He then went to Greensboro', Ala., and taught a 
classical school until July, 1846 In September, 1846, he 
returned North and entered the Theological Department 
of Yale College. But in January, 1848, he returned to 
Alabama and taught in a young ladies' boarding school 
in Mobile until November, 1849. He then reentered the 
Theological Seminary at Yale, and finished the regular 
course of study in July, 1850. He afterwards spent a 
year as Resident Licentiate in the Andover Theological 
Seminary. He was licensed to preach by the New York 
and Brooklyn Association in May, 1850, and was ordained, 
October 1, 1851, as pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church in Bath, Me. He remained in Bath until 1861, 
when he was elected, on the 1st of October of that year, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Bowdoin College, 
and removed to Brunswick, Me. 
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In August, 1862, he entered the Army as Chaplain of 
the 19th Maine Volunteers. On the 25th of August, the 
same year, he was appointed Captain and Assistant Adju- 
tant General on the staff of General O. O. Howard, and 
was promoted to the rank of Major, March 11, 1863. He 
was engaged in the battles of Antietam, Fredericksburg 
(where his horse was twice wounded under him), and 
Chancellorsville. On the 1st of September, 1864, he was 
appointed Judge Advocate of the Army of Tennessee, 
and was in active service through the Georgia, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina campaigns, under General 
Sherman, until the close of the war. He was breveted 
Lieut.-Colonel, March 13, 1865, and appointed Colonel of 
the 46th Colored Volunteers, June 12, 1865. Subse- 
quently he was assigned to duty as Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen's Bureau for North Carolina. 
On the 22d of December, 1866, he was breveted Briga- 
dier General for " gallant conduct" in the Carolina cam- 
paigns, and assigned to duty in Washington as Adjutant 
General of the Freedmen's Bureau. He was mustered 
out of the Army, January 1, 1868, but was retained as 
Adjutant General till the discontinuance of the Freed- 
men's Bureau, July 31, 1872. 

In September, 1867, he was appointed Professor of 
Rhetoric in Howard University and instructed in all Eng- 
lish studies until January 1, 1874. Since that date his con- 
nection with the University has continued as Lecturer in 
the Theological Department. He has also acted as Sec- 
retary of the Board of Indian Commissioners, from June, 
1874, till the present time. 

He was married, October 31, 1854, to Miss A. Augusta 
Patten, of Bath, Me., and has had by her five children, 
three of whom are now living — the oldest a son in the 
Senior class of Yale College. 



Nathan Witter Williams (Providence, R. I.) was 
born March 12, 1816. He taught in East Greenwich, R. I., 
until the summer of 1843. In September, 1843, he re- 
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moved to Philadelphia, where he taught a private school 
till July, 1848. While there, he pursued the study of 
theology in a private class, under the tuition of Rev. 
Albert Barnes and other clergymen of that city. He 
was licensed to preach by the Fourth Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, at Cedarville, New Jersey, April 15, 1846. 
Leaving Philadelphia in July, 1848, during the summer 
and autumn of that year he preached for the Congrega- 
tional Church in South Kingston, R. I. Late in that year 
he supplied the Congregational Church in Shrewsbury, 
Mass., and was ordained pastor of the church, February 
28, 1849, where he remained until April 27, 1858, when, at 
his own request, he was dismissed. He then made a 
journey to the West which occupied some months ; and 
upon his return to Shrewsbury, he was, on the 8th of 
November, 1858, as the candidate of the Republican 
party, elected Representative to the Massachusetts 
Legislature from the 15th Representative District of 
Worcester County. He served, in this capacity, during 
the regular term for which he was elected ; and also, dur- 
ing the extra session, held for the Revision of the Statutes, 
in the autumn and early winter of 1859. While engaged 
in legislative duties, he published a pamphlet, containing 
six sermons, under the title of " Sovereign and Subject" 
In June, i860, he removed with his family to Providence, 
where he continued to reside until October, 1863, supply- 
ing for several months, during this period, churches at 
Danielsonville and Plainfield, Conn. In August, 1863, he 
received an invitation to take charge of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Peacedale, R. I., whither he removed in 
the following October. In the autumn of 1867, he re- 
linquished his charge at Peacedale ; and, in the spring of 
1868, removed back to Providence, where he has since 
resided, engaged in business relations, with the occa- 
sional supply of vacant pulpits in the city and vicinity. 
He has recently (1877) published a volume of about 200 
pages, entitled " The Living God." 

He writes : " My heart most warmly responds* to the 
thought, which you so finely express, as to the folly of 
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'chasing after worldly honors, to the neglect of the 
golden sheaves of friendship? that might have been gath- 
ered, had the associations and fellowships of college life 
been more generally perpetuated and enriched by the 
maintenance of a more constant and continued intimacy. 
At the best, we only begin to learn what is of true value 
in life, when we are about ready to depart from it. That 
which the world counts success gives often but a most 
meagre return for the struggle it has cost. Whatever of 
the outward we may gather, whether it be of material 
wealth, or of high worldly distinction, that cannot enrich 
one, in the truest sense. The treasures of the mind and 
of the heart, are those that abide and are indestructible. 
And these are gathered in the quiet unobtrusive walks of 
life. The confidences of a true friendship will bring more 
real joy and gladness to the heart, than all the external 
honors that might be heaped upon one. We may have 
heard this a thousand times. But we never begin 
thoroughly to believe in it, until we have proved it for 
ourselves ; then we know it to be true. What a harvest 
of precious memories, of sacred associations, might we 
now enjoy, in connection with our class, had our meet- 
ings been more frequent, our acquaintanceship more con- 
stant, instead of the comparatively dissevered and isolated 
lives, which we have been leading these many years ! 
Should not this consideration draw us more closely 
together, and make more dear and valued to us the few 
remaining reunions that we may yet be permitted to 
enjoy, before our feet shall never more tread the sacred 
paths of Yale !" 

He was married, July i, 1846, to Miss Frances Barclay, 
of Philadelphia, and has had four children, — two sons and 
two daughters, — Anna, born at Philadelphia, April 23, 
1847 » Edward Barclay, born at Shrewsbury, Mass., July 
25, 1851 ; Frances, born at Shrewsbury, July 4, 1855 ; and 
Paul Jewett, born at Shrewsbury, November 18, 1859 — 
died January n, i860. 
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Glen Wood (Greenbush, N. Y.) was born April 5, 
1818. He spent his first year out of college in laboring as 
volume agent and colporteur of the American Tract 
Society, and the next two years, as music teacher in Sul- 
livan County, New York. He then entered the Theologi- 
cal Department of Yale College, where he remained two 
years. In August, 1846, he was licensed to preach ; and, 
in October, 1847, he commenced his labors, in connection 
with the Home Missionary Society, in Keokuk, Iowa. He 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Des Moines, Iowa, in 
April, 1848. In August, 1850, he was appointed District 
Secretary of the American Tract Society, which appoint- 
ment was accepted and its duties entered upon in Octo- 
ber of the same year — the charge of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Keokuk having been resigned, for that 
purpose. This important and responsible position Mr. 
Wood has continued to hold ever since, having made his 
headquarters for a portion of the time at Davenport, Iowa, 
but of late years in Chicago, 111. 

He was married, in September, 1847, to Miss Maria 
Lounsbury, of Fallsburg, Sullivan County, N. Y., by 
whom he had two children, a son and daughter, both of 
whom died in infancy. His wife died in October, 1849. 
In November, 1851, he was again married, his second wife 
being Miss Philomela C. Bascom, of Newport, N. H., who 
died in Chicago, May 6, 1866, leaving no children. On 
the 15th of March, 1870, he was married, in Boston, to 
his third wife, Mrs. Jennie L. Wells, widow of the late P. 
C. Wells of Chicago, she having two sons by her former 
husband. By this marriage he has had three children — 
all living, viz : Ernest Glen Wood, born July 16, 1871 ; 
Jennie Wood, born February 8, 1873 '> an d Lilian Wood, 
born September 25, 1876. 

Few men are more widely or favorably known through- 
out the northwest than Mr. Wood, whose life has been 
earnestly and energetically devoted to the great work he 
has had in hand. Among all the ecclesiastical denomina- 
tions of that vast region his name is a household word. 
He has spent some thirty years in this field, including the 
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period of his charge at Keokuk, and the "full harvest" is 
not yet. In a letter, dated Chicago, August 28, 1877, ne 
writes : " My life has been devoted to the missionary 
work in the northwest, to which I gave myself when in 
college. Of * honors falling into my lap ' from the hands 
of men, I have had none. Having established the first 
Presbyterian Church in Keokuk, Iowa, I entered upon 
this * highway-and-hedge ' enterprise of the American 
Tract Society, in which I have now labored for twenty- 
seven years. I drove a horse and buggy 40,000 miles over 
these prairies, from 1850 to 1859, with such varied ex- 
periences as would make a romance. Then I took to the 
' rails/ and have followed the work without intermission 
ever since. I now find myself laboring among about 
18,000,000 of people where there were but some 3,000,000 
when I began — viz : those living between the Alleghany 
and the Rocky Mountains, north of the Ohio River. The 
great majority of the business and professional men, into 
whose hands the business interests of the country nat- 
urally gravitate, are either members of evangelical 
churches, or give their influence and their money in the 
endorsement of Christian principles and for the support 
of Christian work; that is to say, God has given the con- 
trol of society in this vast field into the hands of His peo- 
ple. That part of the work, so highly honored of God, 
which has been performed by the Society I have had the 
honor so long to represent, is seen in about 2,000 years of 
colporteur labor ; 150,000 public assemblies addressed 
by colporteurs and agents, and some 200,000,000 books, 
tracts and periodicals circulated. The field is vast — the 
work grand — the results glorious, and the end shall be 
the Glory of God on earth, and Eternal life to the faith- 
ful in 'the house not made with hands.'" 



Robert William Wright (Montgomery, Ala.), third 
son of Stephen Wright and Zibiah (Richardson) Wright, 
was born in Ludlow, Vt, February 22, 1816. His grand- 
father, Stephen Wright, of Westford, Mass., was the 
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fourth in descent from Captain Edward Wright, of Con- 
cord, Mass., who came to this country from Bromwick, 
England, in 1645, and whose genealogy, as given by 
Savage, runs back to the time of William the Conqueror. 
The maiden name of his paternal grandmother was Sarah 
Prescott, of the Chelmsford branch of the Prescott family 
in Massachusetts, while his maternal grandmother was 
Elizabeth Livingston, of the general family branch in that 
State. 

Immediately after graduation Mr. Wright went to 
Boston, where he was engaged in teaching for three 
years in the public Grammar Schools of that city, — 
eighteen months as Usher, and the same length of time 
as Master. He at the same time entered as student in 
a law office in that city, and prosecuted his professional 
studies there, chiefly under the tuition of the late Silas 
F. Plimpton, Esq., an able lawyer and old graduate of 
Yale. Having completed his course of study, he was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar, in Boston, in the autumn of 
1845, when he went to Wisconsin, and spent the winter 
there with a view to permanent location in that State 
(then Territory). In the spring of 1846 he removed with 
his family to Waukesha (then Prairieville), Wis., where 
he resided for ten years, actively engaged in the practice 
of his profession. 

He left Wisconsin in the spring of 1856, intending to 
locate, professionally, in Selma, Ala., and engage at the 
same time in the ship-timber business with a brother-in-law 
in that State, who had been largely supplying the French 
government with masts and spars. He located his family 
in the mean time in New York City, and was, in the 
autumn following, on the point of taking them to Ala- 
bama, when his brother-in-law, and prospective partner, 
was informed by the French consul at Mobile that his 
government, having revoked the duties on ship-timber, 
would furnish no orders for the same after the first of 
January, 1857, the time agreed upon for the proposed 
partnership. This unexpected turn of affairs left him 
with his family in New York City, with no definite plans 
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for the future, and late in the fall of that year he went to 
Waterbury, Conn., intentionally to spend the winter, but 
really to become a permanent resident of the State. He 
remained in Waterbury three years, engaged in the 
practice of law, and a portion of the time editing a 
weekly newspaper (the Waterbury " Journal"), as well as 
serving one year as Judge of Probate. In the autumn of 
1858 he accepted, the position of editor-in-chief of the 
Hartford " Daily Post," which position he held until the 
summer of 1859, when he was induced to take a half- 
interest in, and the editorial management of, the New 
Haven " Daily News ;" and, with the exception of the 
three years that he acted as Executive Secretary, under 
Governor English, of Connecticut, he has been almost 
constantly engaged in journalism, editing, successively, 
the Hartford " Daily Post," the New Haven " Daily 
News," the New York " Daily News," the New Haven 
" Daily Lever," the Richmond (Va.) " Daily State Jour- 
nal," and the New Haven "Daily Register." From 1859 
to 1872 his residence was in New Haven, Conn., but a 
few months after taking charge of the Richmond " State 
Journal," which he edited for nearly three years, he 
located his family in Cheshire, Conn., where his youngest 
son was placed in the Episcopal Academy of Rev. Dr. 
Horton ; and he has resided there ever since. 

In the fall of 1852 Mr. Wright received the Whig nom- 
ination for Congress in the Milwaukee (Wis.) District on 
the first informal ballot, but peremptorily declined its 
acceptance. A few weeks afterwards, and while he was 
on a visit to the East, he was nominated for Secretary of 
State on the last Whig ticket ever put in nomination 
in that State, and had the honor of being beaten, in a 
triangular fight, by about five thousand votes. While in 
Wisconsin he prepared and edited a law book of " Prac- 
tical Legal Forms," adapted to the local statutes, and 
containing about two hundred and fifty pages, which was 
published in Milwaukee, and for a time extensively used 
by the profession of that State. He has served for two 
terms as Judge of Probate since he came to Connecticut, 
29 
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but virtually relinquished the legal profession for the 
more congenial labors of journalism in 1859. He has 
since indulged, to some extent, in other literary labors 
than those connected with journalism, the character of 
which may be inferred, in part, from the notice of him in 
Professor Hart's "American Literature," first published 
in 1872. We quote from that work : 

" Mr. Wright has cultivated the Muses more as a 
matter of recreation, it would seem, than with any view to 
build up a reputation as a poet. He has published three 
poems only, two in book-form, and one in brochure. The 
titles of these are : ' The Church Knaviad, or Horace in 
West Haven,' by Horatius Flaccus, a satirical mock- 
heroic poem of three hundred and seventy six-line stan- 
zas ; ' The Vision of Judgment, or the South Church, — 
Ecclesiastical Councils viewed from Celestial and Sa- 
tanic Standpoints,' by Quevedo Redivivus, Jr., a satire 
in three cantos, written in the Italian or Don Juan stanza ; 
and 'The Pious Chi-Neh, or a Veritable History of the 
Great Election Fraud,' done into verse by U. Bet, — a 
humorously illustrated pasquinade of seventy stanzas, on 
the election of 1 871, in Connecticut, modulated after Bret 
Harte. Of the first of these productions, the ' Home 
Journal,' edited at the time by N. P. Willis, without 
knowing the author, said: ' The preface is one of the best 
ever written to express the proper office of a preface, 
and the author of it, whoever he may be, is a satirist who 
is, or ought to be, famous.' Of the second-named work, 
the ' London Times,' to whose critical editor an Ameri- 
can gentleman had presented a copy, says : ' The inci- 
dents of the poem are entirely local, and yet it rises, in 
some of its passages, to the dignity of a national satire. 
It is to be regretted that the author did not land his Peri 
in Washington, and make the poem what it should have 
been in this respect, a national one ; for it is the sharpest 
satire ever written by an American.' And of the Pious 
Chi-Neh (Chief Nehemiah) the Yale College ' Courant/ 
across the political sympathies of which the poem sharply 
runs, says : * This poem is attributed to the gifted pen of 
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T . Wright; but whether this gentleman wrote it or 
t is clearly not the work of a poetaster. Throughout 
evidences of skill and practice, and here and there 
stakable touches of a master-hand. The satire is 
, and some of its slashes lay the flesh open to the 
. The writer, whoever he is, wields a trenchant pen, 
all the more severe because the blows descend in 
yed phrase. '" 

j has also contributed articles on various subjects to the 
izine literature of the country, the two most notice- 
being, one entitled the " Lion-cup versus the Lion- 
published in " Scribner's Monthly," in which it is 
n that Samson smashed a wine-press in the vine- 
5 of Timnath, but rent no " young lion " there ; ^nd 
ler, entitled " The Apocalyptic Beasts," showing 
the beast, in Revelations, that came up out of the 
ras " Commerce," and the beast that came up out of 
jarth was " Filthy Lucre." In 1869, and after pub- 
ig his " Vision," he was invited to prepare a poem 
Scotia's Bard," for the great Metropolitan Burns 
val of that year, which appeared in full in the pub- 
i proceedings of that gathering. He also prepared, 
ivitation, two papers which were read before the 
Haven Colony Historical Society, and published 
decennial volume of selected papers, — the first on 
* Poetry and Poets of Connecticut," and the second 
ed a " Historical Sketch of Stephen Goodyear, the 
Deputy-Governor of the New Haven Colony." 
e are only a few of the papers he has written and 
shed, but they are enough in the way of enumeration, 
also gave some little attention at one time to 
nomy, but his success in that line was hardly com- 
urate with his expectations, and he retired from the 
in no small disgust as early as 1861. How he came 
:tire may be briefly stated. When the " Great 
jt " of that year made its sudden and unexpected 
irance in the heavens, he fancied he had the start of 
stronomical world in making the first observation on 
erratic body ; and as the whole matter is one of 
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absolute and unqualified record, the class, he thinks, will 
be interested in having the facts succinctly stated. On 
Saturday evening, June 29th, 1861, he sighted the celes- 
tial visitant in the northwestern part of the heavens, but 
the nucleus of the comet not being above the horizon at 
the time, he at first mistook it for an auroral streamer. 
The next evening he was on the look-out for it, however, 
thinking it might possibly be a comet ; and although the 
sky was clouded and extremely unpropitious for star- 
gazing, he was on the quivive for an observation, select- 
ing the best spot he could find outside of the Yale Ob- 
servatory from which to observe the meteoric stranger. 
His curiosity was not long in being gratified. At about 
half-past eight o'clock (Sunday evening, June 30) there 
was a sudden opening in the clouds (one happily impro- 
vised, as was hinted at the time, for his benefit,) and lo, 
and behold, there was the comet — the veritable one seen 
by him Saturday evening — flaming with horrid hair! 
He immediately picked up a straw, broke it into about a 
five-inch length, doubled it in the middle, and, bringing 
the point thus formed to bear on the head of the comet, 
sought with the two ends of the straw for two stars that 
would give the proper triangular relations with the 
comet. Laying this straw thus doubled on his star-chart, it 
gave him the right ascension and declination of the comet 
for that evening, at the hour of observation named. 

Thinking that his Alma Mater might be devoutly en- 
gaged in other worship than star-gazing at that hour of 
the evening, he betook himself to the office of the New 
Haven "Journal and Courier/' and, after describing the 
appearance and remarkable size and brilliancy of the 
comet, modestly placed the following on record : "It was 
first seen by us Saturday evening , and mistaken for an 
auroral streamer; but its nucleus was distinctly visible 
last evening, while the tail swept an arc of over ninety 
degrees. It is altogether a most brilliant stranger, and 
we commend to the star-gazers to be on the watch for it 
this evening. It will be seen in the northwest, appar- 
ently bearing down upon the sun, although it has in all 
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probability passed its perihelion and is now receding from 
our system. " 

This being the first published notice of the comet in 
the United States, Mr. Wright had a rush of astronomical 
professors at his house early Monday morning. They 
were anxious to know if he had not made a mistake, and 
confounded some other meteoric appearance or nebulosity 
with the comet described by him in the "Journal and 
Courier/' He thought not, and showed them his star- 
chart with the place of the comet indicated, and its nu- 
cleus and train hurriedly, yet accurately mapped thereon. 
They seemed incredulous, and that afternoon a ludicrous 
lampoon of the " great comet discovery" appeared in the 
New Haven " Register " — a discovery that some keen- 
eyed star-gazer had made the cloudy evening before ! 

Monday night a very large rain and cloud area extended 
over the United States; so that the first observations 
taken at the Yale, Harvard, and Washington Observa- 
tories, were those of Tuesday night, July 2, — three days 
after Mr. Wright had sighted the comet, and two full days 
after his published account of it appeared in the "Courier." 

What credit was he to have for it? Was it to be pub- 
licly announced that he was the first to sight the comet in 
the northern hemisphere, and had the temerity to take its 
right ascension and declination with a straw, right under 
the astronomical nose of Yale College ! Not if the edi- 
torial management of the "American Journal of Science 
and Arts" knew itself, and it no doubt thought it did. 

Accordingly in the next issue of that eminently impartial 
journal — whereof science may claim plus in posse quam in 
actu — the following commendable credit was accorded 
him, but not till after the great brilliancy and magnitude of 
the comet had been described "as seen at New Haven:" 
" Mr. R. W. Wright, of this city, marked the position of 
sthe comet's head upon a star-chart as accurately as he 
was able, and hence concludes that about a quarter before 
nine on Sunday evening, June 30, its R. A. was 108 and 
Dec. 47 N." Further on it says, " The comet was seen 
(no observation taken) between one and two o'clock Sun- 
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day morning, June 30, by Dr. Briinow, at the Observa- 
tory at Ann Arbor. This is the earliest authentic account 
of its visibility which has come to our notice." 

We infer, therefore, that the account published in the 
New Haven " Courier," stating that the comet was first 
seen Saturday evening, June 29, was not authentic, al- 
though the comet was then several hours past its nodal 
point and must have sent its train streaming up the sky 
as described in the published article referred to. But it 
was fortunate for the comet that this New Haven obser- 
vation was taken with a straw from the top of a railroad 
bridge, and not with the proper instruments from an 
astronomical observatory. For the " Great Comet of 
1861," as it was dubbed by the "Journal of Science, ,, was 
allowed to pass on its parabolic way, without bearing the 
name of any prodigious astronomer of the 19th century. 
Happy comet! 

One other personal fact only will suffice. During the 
war, and while not otherwise engaged, he had his atten- 
tion turned to the subject of addressing newspapers by 
machinery, and took out two patents for " Newspaper 
Addressers," the last of which proved eminently success- 
ful. But Mr. Hoe, the inventor of the newspaper press 
bearing his name, having purchased all the other patents 
in that line, finally procured that of Mr. Wright, and the 
newspaper addresser, now being extensively sold by him, 
is substantially our classmate's invention. It differs from 
it in no essential particular except in the style of type 
used, as may be seen by a comparison of the two ma- 
chines. 

Mr. Wright was one of the five editors of the " Yale 
Literary Magazine," during his Senior year in College, 
and took the general supervisional management of the 
same except that the principle of editorial rotation was 
observed, as with the three previous volumes of that mag- 
azine—the oldest of all the publications of its class in the 
country. 

He was married, August 13, 1844, to Miss Laurine 
Louise Luke, only daughter of Capt. John Luke and 
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Hannah (Smith) Luke, of St. Armand, Lower Canada, 
and had by her five children, — Adele Constance, Robert 
Ernest, William Alvin, Walter Harold, and Laurine 
Louise.. The first-named died in 1872, the second in 
infancy, and the fifth in i860. Adele Constance was 
married, in 1869, to Edward R. Blake, Esq., of Port 
Washington, Wis., by whom she had two children, both 
sons. His second son, William A. Wright, graduated at 
the Yale Law School in 1872. and is practicing law in 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

His third son, Walter H. Wright, studied law in Wis- 
consin, and is now practicing his profession at the county 
seat of Ozaukee County, in that State. He is married 
and has three children. Mrs. Wright was a woman of 
rare intellectual culture and endowments, having received 
her education in the best schools of Montreal and Paris. 
She was two years at the celebrated school of M'lle 
Mongin, kept in the old palace of Sully, on the Rue St. 
Antoine, Paris, leaving there in 1842. She died at Wau- 
kesha, Wis., on the 29th day of May, 185 1, aged 35 years. 

He was again married on the 14th day of October, 
1852, his second wife being Miss Sarah Louise Marty n, 
only daughter of Rev. J. H. Martyn, of New York City. 
She received her education at Rutger's Institute, where 
she bore away three of its most important prizes. He 
has had, as the issue of this marriage, three children, viz: 
Grace Livingston, aged 23 years ; Robert William, Jr., 
aged 14 years, and Roberta Virginia, who died in 1870, 
aged one year ; besides Virginia May (an adopted child), 
aged about nine years. 
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The Thirty-fifth Anniversary of the Class has come and gone. Each 
gliding year bears farther away, into the misty past, the memories so dear 
to all our hearts. It has been suggested that it might help to perpetuate 
these memories, and serve to link the present with the " olden time," if 
there were incorporated into our "Biographical Record" some brief notices 
of the several Class Meetings, held since the day of our graduation. Each 
member of the class will, of course, have his own personal associations, 
connected with these several gatherings, to which his thoughts run back ; 
but the reminiscences here given may aid others to recall more vividly to 
mind incidents that they would not willingly let pass into forgetfulness. 



GRADUATION DAY. 

Our Graduation Day was Thursday the 18th of August. In the early morn- 
ing of that day, the wind was blowing dismally, the rain beating fiercely 
against the window-panes, and everything outside betokened a gloomy day 
for the class of '42. But by seven o'clock the clouds were scattered, the 
sun shone out brightly, and the day was one of the warmest of the season. 
Of the exercises, at the old Center Church, which were protracted, as was 
the custom then, to an afternoon session, special mention need not here be 
made. At about five o'clock p. m., the class received their degrees from the 
venerable President Day. Whatever of hope may have gilded the passing 
moments, they were not without a tinge of sadness, at the thought that, in 
all probability, we were all together for the last time ; that the bond of union 
for some of us was soon to be severed forever. As we passed out of the 
church we went in a body to the steps of the old State House and there 
sang "Auld Lang Syne /" then on to the college grounds and stopping in 
front of the Old South gave three cheers ; then to the Athenaeum and 
repeated the same ; and so on to South Middle, the Lyceum, North Middle, 
the Chapel, and to the North College ; forming a line before each and giv- 
ing three deafening huzzas; and before the Old North, giving three times 
three. Thus ended the day, and the college career of the class of 1842. Be- 
fore ten o'clock that night they were scattered to the four winds of heaven ; 
never again, on earth, to be all gathered together. Of some, who lingered 
till the next day, there were little groups formed, here and there, in the old 
familiar rooms, for the last leave-taking. One such group, at Welch's room, 
where J. W. Baldwin, Brown, Orton, Ward, Welch, Williams, and some 
others were gathered, will not be forgotten. There was more of tears than 
of laughter ; more of sad silence than of words, until the final hand-shaking 
and the last "good bye." 

3° 
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THE TRIENNIAL MEETING. 

Three years after, on Commencement Day, August 21, 1845, was the first 
reunion of the class, at the time of taking their Master's degree. All were 
not there. Within a year from graduation, Gould had passed up and be- 
yond all earthly degrees. Others were too far away, or their engagements 
were such as forbade their being present. But the class mustered in large 
numbers, from all parts of the country. No special arrangements had been 
made for the meeting, as has been the case in later years. But in the 
morning there was a gathering in the old Philosophical Chamber, where 
were hearty greetings, earnest inquiries and mutual exchanges of personal 
experience. There were the old faces, some of them bronzed by a southern 
sun ; and all with a somewhat more serious expression, out of which, ever 
and anon, would break the rippling smile, or the ringing laughter, as old 
and joyous memories were recalled. They together joined in the proces- 
sion to Center Church ; spent the morning stretched upon the grass, in little 
groups, talking over the life of the past three years and the prospects of the 
future ; or strolled off, two or three together, to call upon some fair friends 
of college days ; dined together at college, beneath a wide spread tent ; 
sang together, under the overhanging elms, some of the old familiar songs ; 
and toward the closing of the day, mounted, once more together, the plat- 
form for our Master's degree ; then came again the parting. The day had 
swiftly sped ; and the night, after a heartfelt farewell, found us turning our 
faces, each to his own post of duty and to his own appointed task ; none 
knowing who would be among the missing, when next the class should 
meet. 



THE YALE SEMI-CENTENNIAL MEETING. 

The Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the College came in the year 1850. 
In anticipation of that occasion, as one of special interest, arrangements had 
been made for the meeting of our class, at the same time. Professor Hadley, 
Secretary of the Class, under date of June 25, 1850, issued a call for the 
meeting, from which is made the following extract : 

"The Class of 1842, at their regular class meeting, held three years after 
graduation, resolved to meet again in 1850, on occasion of the Semi-Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the College. In pursuance of that resolution, your 
attendance is solicited at the Philosophical Chamber in the Athenaeum, on 
Wednesday, the 18th day of August next, at %% p. m. The occasion is one 
which appeals most forcibly to college feeling, both particular and general. 
To the attraction which a gathering of 'our class' must always have for all 
its members, it superadds the interest of a celebration which to most of us 
can come but once — a jubilee of Yale. It is hoped that you will postpone 
all other calls, whether of business or of pleasure — exercise over circum- 
stances and necessities the despotism of a superior will — and appear in per- 
son at the time and place appointed." 
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In response to this call a large number of the class were present. The 
Semi-Centennial exercises were on Wednesday, on which day a din- 
ner was given on the college grounds to the large number of Alumni and in- 
vited guests there assembled. Before dinner there was an informal gather- 
ing of "our fellows" in rear of the Lyceum ; where much fun resulted 
from the confusion and blunders made in the attempts at mutual recognition. 
Five years had wrought great changes in the personal appearance , of some of 
the class. And others, who had not been at Yale since their graduation, it was 
still more difficult to recognize. Peters seemed most changed. Scarce any 
of the class knew him at first sight. The dinner was served under an im- 
mense pavilion. Our class had their seats together, and we had a joyous 
time. There were more than forty of us ; of whose names the following is — 
with possibly one, or two omissions — a correct list : J. W. Baldwin, Bar- 
ber, Beach, Benner, Bingham, Burroughs, Bushnell, Capwell, Chandler, 
Clapp, Close, Eaton, Fabrique, Frost, Hadley, Hart, Huggins, Lamed, 
Long, Lynes, Mathews, McWhorter, Meeker, Metcalf, Orton, Peters, Pitts, 
Porter, Rexford, Robinson, Scudder, Sherman, Skinner, R. Smith, A. Smith, 
C. S. Stone, Teele, Thacher, Wells, Whittlesey, Williams and Wood. But the 
regular class meeting was appointed for the evening. It was ten o'clock, or 
later, when the class gathered at college and walked together down to the 
Union House, near the old Railroad Station, where a supper for the class 
had been provided. We found the table well and bountifully supplied. 
About the same fellows were present as had met at dinner. The repast 
disposed of, Peters was called to preside, and Whittlesey, producing the 
class book, called the names of the class in order, and reports were made 
by those present, for themselves and for the absent ones. Letters were read 
from several, who were not present. The occasion was one of deep interest, 
a mingling of joy and sadness. Several, who had married, had lost their 
wives ; some their children. One had lost his wife and two children, and 
was thus bereft of his whole family. The results of the reports, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, was as follows : that forty-four of the class were 
lawyers ; thirty-five were clergymen ; ten were physicians ; and sixteen were 
teachers, or engaged in other occupations. Fifty-one of the class had married 
and forty-six children had been born to them. Five members of the class 
had died since the meeting in 1845, viz: Edward L. Baldwin, Higginbotham, 
LeConte, Parker and Swift. After a pleasant meeting of several hours, the 
class voted to meet again in five years ; and with the singing of "Auld Lang 
Syne" the session was brought to a close at three o y clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, August 15. 



MEETING OF 1855. 

Wednesday, July 25, 1855, in accordance with the vote at the meeting in 
1850, was the time for the next meeting of the class. But, either before the 
final breaking up of the meeting in 1850, or at some time subsequent, the 
very general desire seems, in some way, to have found expression, that the 
meetings of the class should occur on the second and seventh of each decade 
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of years, which would be the regular order from graduation ; but' which 
order had been interrupted in deference to the Semi-Centennial of 1850. In 
consequence, the general understanding seems to have prevailed that the 
regular meeting would be in 1857, instead of 1855. A few of the class, how- 
ever, residents and non-residents, viz : Baldwin, Brewster, Fabrique, Mac- 
Whorter, Metcalf, Porter, Pratt, Welch and Williams, were at Yale in 1855, 
and had several pleasant informal gatherings at the rooms of resident mem- 
bers. A number of them also dined together at college, on Commencement 
day, July 26. 



MEETING OF 1857. 

The class met again on Wednesday evening, July 29, 1857, by invitation, 
at the house of Professor John A. Porter, on Hillhouse avenue. Earlier in 
the evening there was a social gathering, of informal character, at Professor 
Hadley's, at which meeting the wives of several members of the class were 
present, and where an hour or two of very pleasant intercourse was 
enjoyed. The meeting at Professor Porter's was at ten o'clock, where we 
were very generously entertained. There were twenty-five of the class 
present : Adam, Alden, Beach, Benner, Bushnell, Capwell, Fabrique, 
Forbes, Gill, Hadley, Hubbard, McCall, MacWhorter, Metcalf, Jacob Per- 
kins, Porter, Pratt, A. Smith, Turner, Wakefield, Walker, Welch, Whittlesey, 
Williams and Wright. Atwater and Teele were in town, but not at the 
meeting. Atwater not being well ; and Teele misunderstanding the time 
and place of meeting. Walker was called to the chair, and Hadley, as sec- 
retary, read the record of absent members ; and then, those who were 
present reported for themselves and gave such information as they possessed 
respecting the absent ones. Since the meeting in 1850, eight more of the 
class had closed their earthly career. Three of them, Bingham, Rexford and 
Robinson, who had been with us at that meeting, passed away before the end 
of 1850 ; Bangs and Thacher in '53 ; Alter in '54 ; Edwards in '55 ; and Long 
in '56. At this meeting the preliminary steps were taken for the preparation 
of the first "Biographical Sketch" of the class, which was published by 
Professor Hadley in the autumn of 1857. None who were present at this 
meeting will ever forget it. There was a recalling of many sad and joyous 
memories ; a mingling of smiles and tears. Though chastened by the 
thought of the increasing vacancies among our number, it was yet a very 
pleasant meeting, and prolonged to the break of day. It was half-past 
four on Thursday morning, when, standing with joined hands around 
the table, we sang together M Auld Lang Syne " and adjourned for five years, 
to 1862. As we came out from Prof. Porter's hospitable mansion, the rosy tint 
of morn was blushing in the east. At the gate we stopped and sang, " The 
Bright Rosy Morning" Passing down by Professor Silliman's, we halted and 
sang, "ffome, Sweet Home /' and. dropping off, one by one, as we passed 
along, two of us at last remained, bound to the same quarters, which we 
reached at just five o'clock. And so ended the fifteenth anniversary of the 
class of '42. 
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MEETING OF 1862. 

The class met on Wednesday evening, July 30, 1862, at the residence of 
Professor Hadley, on Elm street, thirty-six members being present. The 
early evening was spent by our classmates, with their wives and children (as 
many as were present), in pleasant introduction and conversation, inter- 
spersed with reminiscences, anecdote, salient chit-chat, story, and *' patriotic 
sentiment," such as the occasion seemed to demand. Several of our old 
instructors gave us calls during the evening, the warmest-hearted caller 
always being Professor Thacher, who, on this occasion, was voted into the 
class by unanimous assent — the honor being appreciatively accepted in a 
neat little speech which drew forth no small applause. The absent ones 
were spoken of kindly, and many a story was told, at the expense of some 
of them, which would have set a table in a roar. Mrs. Alter was present 
with her bright-faced son, and sought the acquaintance of all her husband's 
classmates, warmly attaching herself to them by the brilliancy of her conver- 
sation and the deep interest she manifested in the class. 

The time was spent very pleasantly at the Secretary's residence until 
about half-past nine o'clock, when an agreeable entertainment was served, 
at which the gentleman strove to divide the honors with the ladies, but 
found themselves eclipsed, as they are apt to be on such occasions. At 
about half-past ten the company broke up, when, on invitation of Professor 
John A. Porter, the members of the class assembled at his residence, on 
Hillhouse avenue, where the Class Record underwent its demi-decennial 
overhauling by the worthy Class Secretary. On calling the roll, the follow- 
ing classmates responded in alphabetical order, viz : Adam, Beach, Bene- 
dict, Benner, Brewster, Capwell, Case, Chandler, Chapman, Close, Corn- 
well, Ensign, Fabrique, Forbes, Frost, Gardner, Grout, Hadley, Hall, Hart, 
MacWhorter, Meeker, Metcalf, Porter, Pratt, Runyon, A. Smith, R. Smith, 
C. S. Stone, Teele, Turner, J. H. Trumbull, Walker, Welch, and Wright- 
there being one less at this gathering than at the preliminary meeting at 
Professor Hadley's. 

Letters were read by the Secretary from D. Trumbull, Wakefield, Wells, 
Whittlesey, Williams, and Wood, and reports were made of several absent 
members and the more recently deceased. Special mention was made of 
the late Mr. Huggins by Mr. Walker of Detroit, who had attended his 
funeral only a few months before, at Kalamazoo, Mich., and who paid a most 
tender and touching tribute to his memory. In the five years that had past 
since the meeting of 1857, on ^y f° ur deaths had occurred, viz: that of J. 
Perkins, in 1859; Beeman, in i860; Randall, in 1861, and Huggins in 
March, 1862. Mr. Case spoke in very high terms of the late Mr. Perkins, 
as a man of prominence in Ohio, and a citizen of unblemished reputation 
and character. His death had been universally lamented in Cleveland, as 
well as throughout the State. Mr. Wright paid a handsome tribute to the 
memory of the late Mr. Beeman, of Litchfield, Conn., and also spoke in very 
commendatory terms of the late Mr. Randall, of Boston. 

Several hours were spent in going over the Class Record, during which 
time many of the class gave full and interesting accounts of their diversified 
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experiences since graduation. Mr. Grout was present from Natal, South 
Africa, and his account of his labors among the Zulus, and his controversy 
with the celebrated Bishop Colenso, on the subject of Polygamy, were quite 
interesting. General Runyon was very generally "interviewed" on the 
military situation, but was not very enthusiastic over the proposition of 
"doing the work for the South" with any seventy-five thousand men, 
called out for that purpose. He was confident the job could be done, how- 
ever, when men enough were summoned into the field to do it, and they had 
been properly drilled, officered, and organized into the necessary Army 
corps. The feeling of the meeting was one of intense "loyalty," as the 
phrase then went, but as no one questioned the patriotism of another 
(although there were two present originally "catalogued" from the South), 
everything passed off harmoniously and with the most fraternal good 
feeling. 

After the Record was gone through with, an early morning collation was 
partaken of with much relish ; some of the old college songs were sung ; 
the good-byes of '42 were repeated ; and a hearty "God bless you !" accom- 
panied about every hand-shaking. As the class slowly deployed into the 
street, they formed in line, and marched to the residences of the President 
and their old Professors, where the songs that stirred the echoes of twenty 
years before, were sung with all the old enthusiasm and spirit, while some 
of the patriotic songs of the day found expression in greater heartiness 
and fervor than we had before heard them rendered. When we had com- 
pleted our rounds, assembled beneath the old college walls, and taken the 
final adieus, the steeds of Hyperion were in the sky. 



MEETING OF 1867. 

The following is a copy of the call issued by Professor Hadley for this 
meeting : 

" New Haven, May, 1867. 

"My Dear Sir: You cannot have forgotten that the year 1867 brings the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of our graduation. This anniversary the class have 
agreed to celebrate in a meeting to be held here on Wednesday, the seven- 
teenth of July next, the day preceding the College Commencement. I need 
not urge you to be present on that occasion. It is earnestly «hoped that the 
members of the class will, as far as possible, bring their wives and children 
with them, to participate in the celebration. 

"As ever, faithfully yours, 

"JAMES HADLEY." 

To this call there was a hearty response. The class by invitation met at 
the house of Charles Fabrique, Esq., on Wooster Square. The occasion 
was one of great enjoyment. We came together soon after seven o'clock. 
Thirty-seven of the class were present, viz : Adam, Alden, Beach, Benner, 
Boardman, Brewster, Bushnell, Capwell, Chapman, Clapp, Close, Fabrique, 
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Forbes, Frost, Gill, Grout, Hadley, Hart, Henshaw, Hubbard, McCall, Mac- 
Whorter, Mathews, Metcalf, Peters, Pratt, Richmond, Scudder, C. S. Stone, 
Strong, J. H. Trumbull, Turner, Ward, Wells, Whittlesey, Williams, and 
Wright. The presence of the wives and children of several members of the 
class added to the pleasure of the evening. Tea and coffee were served at 
eight o'clock. Then social chat followed for a while. Sometime after 
eleven o'clock we were called together around a table bountifully supplied 
with the luxuries of the season, which having been discussed with good 
relish, we were ready for the business of the night. Hon. John A. Peters 
was called to the chair, and, taking as a basis the *' Biographical Record," 
published in 1857, the history of the class, since the last meeting, was passed 
in review. Each one present making report for himself. Letters were read, 
which had been received from Benton of California ; Gready of South Caro- 
lina ; Lynes of Norwalk, Conn.; Perkins of New London. The reports 
were interspersed with anecdotes, scraps of wit and pleasantry, reminis- 
cences both grave and gay, with now and then a song, until the entire cata- 
logue of the class had been gone over. The death-roll was not without its 
names. Since the meeting in 1862, five more of the class had ended the 
warfare of earth : Mulford in '63 ; Nelson in '64 ; Wakefield in '65 ; and 
Porter and Russel Smith in '66. Though they come not again to our 
gatherings, they shall never be forgotten when we meet. Before we ad- 
journed it was voted that another edition of the " Biographical Record" 
should be published, bringing it down to the present time. It was 
also voted that the class meet again in 1872. Thanks were voted to our 
kind host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Fabrique, for their generous enter- 
tainment. "Auld Lang Syne" was sung, and we parted at a quarter before 
three, on Thursday morning ; all feeling that, should we live another five 
years, we would do our best to be present at the next meeting. 



MEETING OF 1872. 

The meeting in 1872, was on the evening of Wednesday, July 10th, the 
day preceding the College Commencement. It was held, by invitation, at 
the house of Prof. Hadley, 105 Elm St.; the invitation including the request 
that the members of the class should bring with them their wives and 
children. The gathering was at an earlier hour than usual — soon after four 
o'clock. The following is believed to be a complete list of those of the 
class and the members of their families, who were present : Beach and his 
wife ; Benner, wife and two sons ; Mrs. George Bushnell and three daughters; 
Capwell, wife and daughter ; Chandler, Close, Ensign ; Fabrique and wife ; 
Forbes and son ; Hadley, wife and son ; Lynes, McCall ; MacWhorter and 
wife; Metcalf; two sons of John A. Porter; A. Smith, Charles S. Stone; 
Teele and wife ; James H. Trumbull ; a son of David Trumbull, from South 
America ; Walker and son ; Ward ; Whittlesey, wife and two daughters ; 
Williams and wife ; Wright and son. Making of the 
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Class present, 22 

Of their wives, 10 

Of their children — 

Sons, 9 

Daughters, 6 15 

In all, 47 

Seth B. Stone was present in the city the next day, but did not arrive in 
season to attend the meeting of the class. We had a delightful meeting. 
An hour or two was spent in social converse, with now and then the inter- 
mingling of song. We were then invited out to tea, which was served in 
a pleasant, unceremonious manner. The occasion seemed like a happy 
family gathering, the little children present adding a very cheerful feature 
to the scene. After tea we returned to the parlors, and Prof. Hadley calling 
the class to order, the usual report of the previous five years' experience of 
the members present was given ; and such information as had been obtained, 
respecting the absent ones. Prof. Thacher came in for a little while to greet 
us ; always welcome among us as our earliest college instructor. Beside 
reports from those present, a large number of letters from absent members of 
the class were read, expressive of their regrets at not being able to be pres- 
ent, and of their continued interest in and attachment to their classmates. 
It was a happy meeting, only tempered by the regret that so many were 
barred from the privilege of being with us. Again we were called to note 
the names of those, who, since our last meeting, had passed "within the 
veil." Sherman, in '68 ; Cornwell.in '69 ; Adam and Welch, in '70; Heister, 
in '71 ; leaving five more vacant places never to be filled. As the constella- 
tion of the departed thickens, may their names be held in more tender and 
sacred remembrance. The rendering of reports having been completed, we 
were again invited to partake of refreshments ; and soon after ten o'clock, 
with many a "good bye," and oft repeated, this, our happy reunion of '72 
came to its close. Who of us, as with thankful hearts we acknowledged the 
courtesy of our gracious entertainers and bade them a cordial " good night," 
dreamed of the shadow that was so soon to fall upon that bright home, that 
had been to us the scene of so much true enjoyment. 

Before the meeting adjourned, however, the question of preparing and 
printing a new "Class Record" was referred to by Professor Hadley, who 
said that he had not attended to the request of the class for the same, made 
at its meeting in 1867, in consequence of his long and protracted illness ; 
but he hoped to be able to do so very soon. It was voted that he be author- 
ized to prepare and print a new Record at the expense of the Class. 



MEETING OF 1877. 

The years rolled on and another semi-decade brought us to 1877. The 
angel of death had not been idle. He had beckoned away, to the unseen 
realm, Hadley, our esteemed Secretary, friend and classmate. By his removal, 
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there v^as no one left at Yale, who felt that he could individually assume the 
responsibility of calling a meeting of the class. A few of the class, however, 
from abroad, went, in full faith that there would or should be a meeting. 
They met others, resident in New Haven, on Wednesday, the 27th of June, 
the day preceding Commencement. It was agreed that a meeting should be 
called for eight o'clock that evening, at the New Haven House ; and the 
attempt was made to give notice of the meeting to each member of the class 
that might be in the city. There were known to be eight in town, — Brewster, 
Fabrique, Forbes, Hart, MacWhorter, Ward, Williams and Wright. At the 
hour of meeting four of these met at the place appointed, Fabrique, Ward, 
Williams and Wright. The feeling was unanimously expressed that definite 
arrangements should be made to secure a meeting of those of the class who 
might survive, in 1882. It was believed that it was from no lack of interest, 
on the part of the class, that they were not present in greater numbers. But 
that the failure to receive a notice of the meeting, had placed them under some 
misapprehension as to the arrangements that might have been made in regard 
to it. It devolved upon those then present to see that no such misapprehen- 
sion should exist in the future ; and they proceeded to definite action. The 
result of such action was fully set forth in the Circular issued to the class by 
Mr. Wright, and which need not here be rehearsed, further than to state that 
Mr. Fabrique was appointed permanent Class Secretary, and Mr. Wright 
requested to prepare and print a new "Class Record," thus renewing the 
request of the class made in 1872, when there was a very full attendance. 
The meeting adjourned with the earnest hope that, in 1882, there would be 
a hearty and enthusiastic response of the survivors of the class, to the call 
for another reunion. We say "survivors" for we are being emphatically 
admonished, dear classmates, that our ranks are thinning out. Not many 
more semi-decades await us. Let us count, more and more precious, as the 
years glide on, the opportunities that may remain for these friendly greet- 
ings ; for the interchange of sympathy and the recalling of treasured memo- 
ries of the past. 

The number of the deceased, since the meeting in 1872, is six, viz: Buttles 
and Hadley in 1872 ; Gill in '73 ; Gardner and Platts in '74 ; and S. B. Stone 
early in '77. 



A REUNION SONG 

FOR THE 

CLASS OF '42. 

BY REV. N. W. WILLIAMS. 

The olden times in College Halls, The forms beloved, the faces dear, 

When we were young at Yale, That greet us here no more ; 

With pleasure, memory still recalls. We'll count them still, in spirit near,— 

And will till memory fail. Not dead— but "gone before." 

While here we stand, hand clasped in hand, While here we stand, hand clasped in hand, 

Let Friendship, firm and true, Let Friendship, firm and true, 

Bind yet again, in stronger chain, Bind yet again, in stronger chain, 

The class of 'Forty-Two. The class of 'Forty-Two. 

3 1 
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Though parted long and wandering far, We follow on, the way not fer,— 

Once more we gladly come, The hour no one can tell, 

Guided by Alma Mater's star, That to our names shall add a star, 

To Yale, our common home. And bring the last farewell. 

While here we stand, hand clasped in hand, Then while we stand, hand clasped in hand, 

Let Friendship, firm and true, Let Friendship, firm and true, 

Bind yet again, in stronger chain, Bind yet again, in stronger chain, 

The class of 'Forty-Two. The hearts of 'Forty-Two. 

Classmates, take cheer ! be faithful, true ! 

Then shall the way be bright ; 
And at life's end, we'll life renew, 

In heaven's glorious light. 
Then, while we stand, hand clasped in hand, 

Let Friendship, firm and true. 
Bind yet again, in stronger chain, 

The hearts of 'Forty-Two. 



CLASS CHANGES FROM '38 to '42. 

Statement of the various changes, as to class membership, occurring in the 
class of 1842, during its College Course. 

Entered as Freshmen, 1838, 108 

Of this original number, 

There left the class, in 1838-39, 19 

" 1839-40 15 

11 1840-41 2 

" 1841-42 3 

Total of original members, who left the class, .... 39 

Total of original members who graduated 69 

Add for J. H. Trumbull, who left on account of ill health, and afterward 

received his degree, 1 

Total of original number, who received degrees, 70 

New members, entering as Sophomores, 1839 34 

Of these, there left in 1839-40, 7 

" 1840-41, 2 9 

Graduating, of those who entered Sophs 25 

New members, entering as Juniors, 1840, 8 

Of these, there left in 1842 1 

Graduating, of those who entered as Juniors 7 

Entered, as Seniors, in 1841, 3 

All of whom graduated, 3 

Making the total number, receiving degrees, 105 

Whole No. Entered. Whole No. Graduated. 

108 Freshmen, 70 

34 Sophomores, 25 

8 Juniors, 7 

3 Seniors, 3 

153 Total, 105 
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Showing, that, taking the entire course, there were, at different periods, 
connected with the class, 153 different persons; of whom 105 received their 
degrees ; and that of this 105, seventy were original members of the class. 

Of the original 108 Freshmen, the 19, who left within the first year, merit 
no special mention. Among the 15, who left during the course of the second 
year, may be named the lamented Matthew Henry Button, removed by death ; 
and Elijah S. Hawley. The two, who left the third year, were John Russell 
Adams, whose health was failing and whose decease soon followed ; and 
Thomas W. Waterman, who went back to a lower class. The three, who left 
during the course of the fourth year, were William Davidson Hennen, Francis 
W. Miller and Loekwood Smith. 

Of the 8, who entered the class as Juniors, the seven who graduated, were 
Buttles, Case, Gardner* Hadley, Ira H. Smith, Edward C. Walker and Wells. 
The one who failed was John Eccles. 

The three, who entered as Seniors and graduated, were Boardman, Hens haw 
and Jacob Perkins. 



PRESENT POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 

OF THE SURVIVING MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1842. 

Names. Town. City Address or County. 

H. B. Alden, Randolph, Mass. Norfolk Co. 

H. C. Atwater, Elizabethton, E. Tenn Carter Co. 

J. W. Baldwin, Columbus, Ohio, Franklin Co. 

T. P. Barber, Cambridge, Md Dorchester Co. 

D. B. Beach, Rochester, N. Y Monroe Co. 

T. N. Benedict, Upper Aquebogue, L.I Suffolk Co. 

R. Benner, =New York City, 55 Liberty st. 

J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal University of California. 

D. Boardman, Ithaca, N. Y ..-.Tompkins Co. 

J. Brewster, New Haven, Conn New Haven Co. 

J. V. Brown, Conneaut, Ohio, Ashtabula Co. 

J. C. Burroughs, Chicago, 111 University of Chicago. 

G. Bushnell, ..Beloit, Wis Rock Co. 

A. B. Capwell New York City,. --.._. 1... Tribune Building. 

W. Carman, San Francisco, Cal San Francisco Co. 

L. Case, Cleveland, Ohio, Rockwell st. 

J. Chandler, Glencoe, Minn 

E. N. Chapman, Brooklyn, N. Y 95 Pierrepont st. 

A. H. Clapp, New York City, Bible House. 

G. C.Clark, Greenfield, 111 Greene Co. 

O. Close White Plains, N. Y Westchester Co. 

R. Coleman, Paris, France, 29 Rue Chateaubriand. 

S. W. Eaton, Lancaster, Wis Grant Co. 

W. Ellis, Riverside, W. T Pacific Co. 

J. Ensign, Lime Rock, Conn Litchfield Co. 
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Names. Town. City Address or County. 

C. Fabrique, New Haven, Conn 5 Springfield st. 

R. W. Forbes, New York City, 14 South William st. 

C. Frost* Peekskill, N. Y Westchester Co. 

W. P. Gready, Toccoa City, Ga 

L. Grout, W. Brattleboro, Vt Windham Co. 

C. H. Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y Church Holy Trinity. 

B. Hart, Fair Haven, Conn New Haven Co. 

D. Henshaw, Providence, R. 1 203 High st. 

M. Hoffman, Jr., New York City, 32 Pine st. 

G. B. Hubbard, Pecatonica, III Winnebago Co. 

H. P. Keyes St. Louis, Mo 412 Washington ave. 

S. Lamed, Detroit, Mich 4 Telegraph Block. 

S. Lynes, Norwalk, Conn Fairfield Co. 

H. S. McCall, Albany, N. Y Douw's Building. 

A. MacWhorter, New Haven, Conn 77 Elm st. 

A. Mathews, New York City, 31 and 33 Pine st. 

J. H. Meeker, Newark, N. J 744 Broad st. 

C. B. Metcalf, Worcester, Mass Worcester Co. 

J. J. Orton, Milwaukee, Wis 393~5 Broadway. 

N. S. Perkins, New London, Conn New London Co. 

J. A. Peters, Bangor, Me Penobscot Co. 

C. Pitts, Moline, 111. Rock Island Co. 

J. H. Pratt, Montclair, N. J Essex Co. 

A. Richmond, Evanston, 111. Cook Co. 

T. Runyon, Newark, N. J 745 High st. 

H. A. Scudder, Boston, Mass 13 Pemberton Square. 

D. L. Shearer, Boston, Mass 141 Friend st. 

S. W. Skinner, Toledo, Ohio, Lucas Co. 

A. Smith, Washington, D. C Treasury Building. 

I. H. Smith, Animas City, Col La Plata Co. 

C. S. Stone, New York City, Cooper Institute. 

J. C. Strong, Buffalo, N. Y Erie Co. 

H. R. Talmage, Riverside, Cal San Bernadino Co. 

A. K. Teele, Milton, Mass Norfolk Co. 

D.Trumbull, Valparaiso, Chili, -South America. 

J. H. Trumbull, Hartford, Conn Hartford Co. 

S. W. Turner, Chester, Conn Middlesex Co. 

E. C.Walker, ...Detroit, Mich 18 Moffat Building. 

H. D. A. Ward, Middletown, Conn Middlesex Co. 

W. E. Waterhouse, Baltimore, Md 421 North Carey st. 

C.K.Wells, Milwaukee, Wis 160 Wisconsin st. 

E. Whittlesey, Washington, D. C 

N. W. Williams, Providence, R. 1 41 Wilcox Building. 

G. Wood, Chicago, 111 263 Park ave. 

R. W. Wright, New Haven, Conn 4 Insurance Building. 
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